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PROFESSOR OLMSTED'S SERIES. 
OLMSTED'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 8vo. 
An introductiou to Natural Philosophy ; designed as a text- 
book for the use of ihe studento in Yale Collège, By 
Denison Olmsiedy L, L. D. 



OLMSTED'S ASTRONOMY. 8vo. 
An introduction to Astronoiny; designed as a text-book for 
the students in Yale Collège. By Denison Olmstedf 
L. L. D- 

These two works, originally prepared by P^ofe^so^ Olmsted, for the use 
of the students of Yale Collège, and adopied as texi-bouks in a majority^of 
the Americaa Collèges, and higher semiuaiies of learning, are so well 
kouwn to the public, and su highly appreçiated, that il is unnecessaryto 
adduce individual te^timonials to iheir merii, although it would be easy to 
muliiply those of the highesi aulhiirity. The latest éditions of the Astrooo- 
my are euriched with several new articles embracing the récent discoveriet 
in the science. 



I MASON'S SUPPLEMENT. 

Introduction to t'ractical Astronomy, designed as a supple- 

[ ment to Olnisted's Astronomy ; containing spécial rules 

I for the adjustment and use of Astronomical instruments, 

; togetherti^ith the caiculation of éclipses and occultations, 

> and the methods of finding the latitude and longitude. 

By Kbenezer Porter Mason. 

This suppléaient fii^ Wiiad either separately, or bouiid ap with the As- 
[ trooomy. 



OLMSTED'S SCHOOL ASTRONOMY. , 12mo. ^ 
A compendium of Astronomy ; -containing the clients of 
the «dence» femilîftriy expbined and îUustrated, with ^ 
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latest discoverîes. Adapted lo the use of schools and 
académies^ aod of the gênerai reader. By D. Olmsted^ 
L. L.D. . 

The iotrodastion of thit work into many of the best académies of the 
coumry, as a text-book, and the extensive and increasîng tlemand fortt 
attett the high estimation in which it is beld as a class book« Jt is deemed 
superflaous to présent recommendations of a work so generally knbwn and 
approved. 



OLMSTED'S RUDIMENTS. 18mo 
Rudiments of Natural Philosophy and Astrononiy ; design- 
ed for the younger classes in académies, and for concmioii 
schools, By D. Olmsted, luL. D. 
DCr'Each part aiso bound by itself and sold separately. 

This beautiful little volume is the latest ol' the séries of text-books in 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy prepared by* Professer Olmsted. Ils 
leading object is to afibrd an easy explanation of those truths of thèse sci« 
encea, which are most important to be known by mankind in gênerai, being 
truths of the greatest practical utility. No similar work, it is believed, ever 
contained, in the same compass, a greater amount ôf oseful and interesting 
malter. This is rendered easy and intelligible by famHiar illustrations and 
expressive diagrams, and is adapted to the compréhension of young learn- 
ers, to a degree which can be aitained by those only who, like Uie author, 
hâve had great expérience in teaching. 

The approbation which this work bas met wiih from teachers, is indica- 
ted by its having, wilhin ten years of its first publication, passed through 
twenty éditions. On account of its simplicity of style and happy way of 
illustrating profonnd truths, ic bas been published in the form of raised 
leUers for the use of the Uind in Massachusetts Asylnm, at Boston, and bas 
been widely circulated by the American Board amông the Missionary 
Schools in distant parts of the earth. 

The publisher takes pleasnre in submitting the following testimonials 
fhim qualified judges : 
Fffitn Cyrus Mason^ Prof essor in Neto^York City UniversUy^ and Redor 

afthe University Grammar School, and Lewis H. Hobby, Head Master. 

*' We are not accustomed to give testimonials of our approbation of books 
nsed in the Grammar School ; but we are constrained to raaké an exception 
in favor of the * R^imeats of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy.' We 
hâve used this book from the day of its publication, with increasing pleasurc 
to ourselres, and advantage to our popils. It ia pre-eminenily adapted to 
the work of public instruction ; clear, methodical, comprehensive and «atis- 
fâctory ; ineupable of being uted by a master who does not understi^id it, or. 
«f l^iiff r«ctted by a papil who hai noUcompiehond^ ifil mctniBc* 
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" In the préparation of thit book, Profertor Olmsied bas made hiiBMlf |i 
beneiactor of the scbools of oor country ; and wc camnot bot bope tbat Hs 
wide and earlj circakiion wiU fully reward Kit labors." 

fVinntkt JimméUof St. PmVs CûlUge, CMegt Peinte Long itléimtL 
" Of the pablicationç of 1844, we bave rcceived Ute ' RttdiaMnta of Nat- 
tiral Philosopby and Astronomy, desigaed fnr ibe yottoger classes in 4/cad- 
emies and for Common Scbools,' by Profesaor Olmstad^of Yaie Ck»llege, for 
which the author will accept oar ibaoks. It is suited exactly lo oar parpose. 
For years past we bave been obliged to dépend upon oral instruction, for tbe 
lack of a good text-book, and bave, In common, wiih many others, withed 
that some accomplished gentleman woald andertake to ftirnish us a book 
calculated for beginners. h is generally sopposed that elementary works 
can be prepared'by petsons of partial acquirements, or that tbey require lest 
research tban works of a higher order. In one sensé this is troe ; but we 
inaintain that a work adapted to the youthful raind, cannot be written by 
any other than by him who perfectly understands the sobject in its higher 
departmeniSw It is one of the signs of better times, tbat men of high talent 
are wiUing to give their attention to the préparation of elementary treatises. 
*'The work which bas suggested thèse remarks, is jiuticiously divided 
into short paragrapbs, and filled with neat and use fui diagrams. We re- 
commend it to the attention of ail teacbers in schoolt and académies.** 

Prom thepenêfa distinguisktd Clergyman {Aîbert Bames.) 
*< This is the liile of a book (Rudiments, âtc) which bm evidently beea 
prepared with much care, and which is inteoded to be adapted to promote a 
very important object in schools atid académies. Professor Olmsted bas 
prepared on the same gênerai subject, a Treatise on Natnral Philotophy, 
in 8vo., a Treatise on Astrouomy, in one vol. 8vo., a School Philosopby, 
and a School AstroDomy, which bave been recelved with great favor by tbe 
poblic, and which bave passed through numerona éditions. The litfle 
work, whose title is given above» complètes bis plan, by adapting this kind 
ot instruction to primary schoots. He bas some rare qualifications for the 
composition of s«ch a work. Besides his eminenee w tbis departmeat of 
instruction in Yale Collège, and his entire familiarity with bis subject, be 
bas had the advantage of having been biroseU a teacher in a common 
school and in i^ %cadem|, aad of thus becomiag ac(}U&inted with the best 
method of approaching the youthful mind. The work is prepared with 
great care, with eminent ability and judgmeDt, and fs well adapted to inter- 
est the class of youth for wbom it is întended. 

**The wriier of this notice, in commending this work to the farorable 
regards of the public, cannot ^t be struck with the difiërence between snch 
a work a^d any one to which he had access in receiving his éducation, now 
alinostforty years ago. At that time, no yotiih in tbe land had the advan- 
tage of a book so admiràbly adapted al once to cuUivatc tbe powers of reflec- 
tion and inve. tigali a, and to*inlerest the mind on the subjects of great 
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importance to ihose entering on life. Nor does he now know of any work 
of this description, at once so comprehensive and so clear ; so full'of import- 
ant principles of science, and so altractive to the yonthfnl roind. Its intro- 
duction into the schools of this city, and the schools and académies of this 
commonwealih, he waukl regard as a circumstance arguing most favorably 
for tbe promotion ôf tbe-best intereeta of éducation^ faideed, many a man 
who graduated at CJollegc, and who has entered on hfs professional life, 
would find it a work in which he would be greaily interested and profiied.*' 
— Philadelpkia North American, 

" This we consider among the most valaaUe ofierings of the séries of the 
Professor to the youth of his coantry. Altbough professedly designed for 
the younger classes in académies and common schools, is written with 
gtfeatHtbiliTy andjudgment, and is adapted to ihterest young persons-of 4iul- 
tivaied minds, and to secure their sixïày"^New- York EvttTigelist, 

In addition to the foregoing recommendations, the publisher îs in poss^ 
sion of otfaers, also commendatory, from individaals in diffèrent parts. Ail 
concur in ezpressing high approbation of this work, as eminently adapted to 
diffuse a taste for ihe studies of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy among 
the rifiing génération. 



PROFESSOR COFFIN'S WORKS. 
COt'FIN'S ECLIPSES. 8vo. 
Solar and Lunar Eclipsés, familiarly illustrated and explain- 
ed, with the method of calculating them accofding to the 
theory of Astronomy, as taught in the New-England Col* 
leges. By Jas. H. Coffin^ A, M. 

COFFIN'S CONIC SECTIONS. 8vo. 
Eléments of Conîc Sections and Analytical Geometry. By 
famés H. Coffin^ A. M., Prof. Math, and *Physics, Ltfa-* 
yette Collège. 

From the nu mérous recommendatlons of thé^ value of this work, th« fol- 
lowing are selected. Prof. Mason, Bethany Collège, .Va,, says in a letfer to 
the author : 

** I am happy to say that your book is better adapted to my présent vanta 
than any I hâve seen. I hâve, therefore, conclnded to adopt it for m? next 
class." 

Mr. J. S, Lebar, Principal of the High School, Hackensack, N. J. : 
. *« It is just the work we need, and I shall adopt it in onr Academy în pré- 
férence to other treatises upon thèse subjects. Your démonstrations are ad- 
mirable ; they are so concise, yet so simple, that no student can pasp over 
Ihém withont/ully compreheniing them.-* 
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Prof. Sodler, Dickenson Collège, Paon. 

«' I hâve receired aod read with great pleasnre joar < Elemento of Coni» 
Section! and Analjtical Geomctry/ and cannot hesitate to recommend it as 
aa excellent System. I bave adopted it as a textbook, with pleasare.** 
Prof. Loottis, Collège of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. : 
** Y<mr treatise on Aoalytical Geometry appcmrs to ae to iqmom adfmn- 
tages over any oiher treatise, which I bave exarained.*' 
James L Doran, Teacher, Manalapan, N. J. : 
^ 1 think it decidedly tbe beit work in print apon tbe sntiject" 



McCURDTS GEOMETRY. 
MrCURDyS FIRST LESSONS. 12mo. 
First Ijfism*i» m G«ometryi adapted, in connexion with tbe 
Chart of Geometry, to the use of Public Schools nnd 
Académies. By D. McCurdy. 



McCURDY'S CHARTS, 
Two Charts to accompany the " First Lessons/ on Rdlerf, 
size 34 X 48 inches ; a'sett $5. 

McCURDrS SECOND LESSONS. 12mo. 
Euclid's Eléments : or, Second LfCssons in Geometry, in the 
order of Simpson'^ and Playfair's éditions ; adapted to 
the use of advanced leamers and private stndents. By 
D. McCurdy. • • • 

PRESTON'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
PRESTON'S DISTRICT SCHOOL BOOK-KEEP- 

ING. 4to. 
Preston's District School Book-Keeping^ afTording an inte- 
rèsting and profitable exercise for youth ; being especially 
designed for classes in our Common Schools. By Lymtm 
Preston. Printed on tbick demy writing paper, for prae- 
tice. An excellent work ùxr beginners. 



PRESTON'S SINGLE-ENTRY BOOKKEEPINO. 8to. 
Preston's Treatise on Book-Keeping by Sîngle-Entry, 

adapted to the use of Retailers, Farœera» Mechanics, and 

Ckmimon Scfaoohu 
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PRESTON'S BOOK-KEEPINQ. 8vo, 
Preston's Treatise on Book-Keeping; a common-sense guide 
to a common-sense mind. In two parts. The first part 
being adapted to tbe use of Retailers, Farmers, Mechan- 
ics, and Common Schools. The second part being ar- 
ranged more particularly for the instruction of young 
men who contemplate the pursuit of mercantile business, 
showing the method of keeping accounts by Double-En^ 
tryy and embracing a varie ty of use fui forms and ru les. 
By Lyman Preston. 

This work bas been lately introduced, as the text-book, for the Senior 
Class in tbe (New York) State Normal School. 

ABBOTT'S READERS. 

THE MOUNT VERNON READER. 
For Junior Classes. 18mo. 



THE MOUNT VERNON READER. 
For Middle Classes. 18mo. 



THE MOUNT VERNON READER. 

For Senior Classes. 12mo. 

This excellent séries consists of three books, as mentioned 
above, being acoitrse of reading lessons, considered wilh 
référence to their moral influence on the hearts and lives 
of the young. By the Brothers AhbotU 

ABBOTTS ARITHMETIC. 
THE MOUNT VERNON ARITHMETIC. Part L 

Elementary. By Jacob and Charles E. AbbotU 12mo. 

THE MOUNT VERNON ARITHMETIC. PAE^lt. 

Vulgar and Décimal Fractions. By Jacob Abbott. I2mo. 
Teachers are invited to examine thèse Works, which are constructed on 
a plan materially différent from that of the books in^ common use. Tbe 
yarjoos principles invoWed in the several arithmetîcal pcoceases are «nfold- 
cd in a very clear and graduai manner, each being illustrated by a great 
number of examples, of nearly equafdifficulty, so that the pupils hâve a full 
supply of materials for practice, ^ithout the necessity of eontinually resorl- 
ing to the teacher for explanation and aid.^ Thus, the labor of ihe t^dcber 
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is greatly abridged, abondance of pleasant and profitable emplojmeot i% 
furoMhed for the papils, and the knowl^nlge which they acqaire of the snb- 
\ect is of the most thorou^h and praciical character. 

Thèse bocks coQtain also a séries of exercises on an entirely new plan, 
for teaching the art of adding up columns of figures wiih rapidiiy and cor- 
reciness. Thèse exercises are to be practised in classes, and are found very 
mccessftil wherever they are introduced. 



ADAMS'S ARITHMETICAL SERIES. 

I.— PRIMARY ARITHMETIC : 

Or, Mental Opérations in Numbers ; being an Introdqelion 
to Adams's New Arithmetie. Revised édition. 
The design of the aulhor in the projection of this vrork, has been to lead 
the pupil on, step by stepî wholly in the order of discovery. This arrange- 
ment is based on* the priDciple ihat, if the understanding is tberoughly 
re ached, the memory will lake care of itself, 

IL— ADAMS'S NEW ARITHMETIC. 

Revised édition ; being a revision of Adams's New Arith- 
metie, first published in 1827. 
This work has andergone a thorongh revision by its respected anthor, 

aided by sereral able scholars and tcachcrs. It retains the characteristics of 

the former édition in a greatly improved form, with snch corrections and 

additions as the wants of the times demand. 
A Key to the aboyé, for teachers, is published separately. 

III.— MENSURATION, MECHANICAL POWERS 
AND MACHINERY. 

The principles of Mensuration Analytically expictined» and 
practically applied to the measurement of lines^ superfices 
andsolids ; also, a philosophical explanation of the simple 
mechanical powers^ and their application to machinery. 
Designed to follow Adams's New Arithndetic. 
IV.— BOOK-KEEPING. 

Containing a lucid explanation of the common method oi 
Book-Keeping by Singk Entry^ a new, concise and com- 
mon-sense method of Book-Keeping fp^ farmers, méchan- 
tes, retailers, and professional men ; methods of keepiflg 
books by figures ; short methods of keeping accounts ia 
limited business ; exercises for the pupits ; and various 
forins necessary for the transactions of business. 
Accompanied by Blank Bdoks for the use of leamero. 
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WHELPLEY'S COMPEND. 
A COMPEND OF HISTORY, from the Earliest Times ; 
comprehending a gênerai view of the présent state of the 
world, with respect to civilization, religion, and govern- 
ment; and a brief dissertation on the importance of his- 
torical knowledgc. By Samuel Whelpky^ A. M. With 
corrections and important additions and improvements, 
by Rev. Joseph Emerson. Two volumes, ISoio., in one. 

ABBOTTS ABERCROMBIE. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS. 

By John Abercrombie, M. D., F. R. S. E. With an întro- 
ductory chapter, additions and explanations, to adapt the 
work to the use of schools and académies ; and also ana- 
lytical questions for the examination of classes. By Jacob 
AbboU, Revised édition, with additions. 12mo. Half 
cloth. 



INQUIRIES CONCERNING THE INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS, 

And the Investigation of Truth. By John Abercrombiey M. 
i>., F. R. & With additions and expianations to adapt 
the work to the use of schools and académies. By Ja* 
cob AbboU. Revised édition* 12mo. Half cloth, 

^^ Dr. Abercrombie's work is the Text-book on the sabject of Intel* 
lectual Philosophy used in the State Normal School, at Albany, New- York. 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. . 
DYMOND'S ESSAYS. 
Essays on the Principles of Morality, and on the prîvate 
and political rights and obligations of mankind. By Jona* 
than Dymond. 0)mplete stéréotype édition. 12mo. 
pp. 676. 

** I harc long entertained a rery favorable opinion of Djmond'a Ëssays. 
The ruies that ne prescrihes are strict, but so also are those of the Univer- 
sel Governor. His spirit is kind aiid Catholic, and I think tiiat no one can 
aitentively read his book without deriving profit from it. Yoa bave rendered a 
service to the moral interests of the coantry by giving this édition of so 
valaable a work to the public." 

JOHN PIERPONT. 

** The work is one wbicb should find a place in every School Di^strict 
Library, as an invalaable compend of pare trnth and soand ethics." 

SAMUEL^ lUkNDAU*. 
Becretary's Ojice, Deparimeni of Common Sckools, 
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'* 1 think its circntatioB^mnst ha?e a very salotar? tendency." 

JACOB ABBOTT. 

"This very excellent work is not «> well known, or lo extenslrsly read, 
ts U should be. It breathes the purest Cbristian spirit, and ih« most bigh- 
tooed morality. It tteserves a place at a bouhebold book, oa every ooe'a 
table."— xV. A S, Standard. 

"Thîs volume, beyond ail cômpanson, is the best work npon the thème» 
generally ealled * Moral Philosophy * in our langaage — and ihe person who 
bas not studied it, is not a master of that most noble science. Tais isa 
neai édition, and is more valuable and usefn! on account of the Index which 
bas been added. We are rejoiced to see ihat the work is stereotyped, and 
therefore that itackeapness will ensare its dissémination." — CArislian Intel- 
Ugeiieer, - 

ADDICK'S FRENCH ELEMENTS, 

An elementary practical book for learning to speak the 
French language, expressly adapted to the capacity of chil- 
dren. From the Gernjan of Dr, J, H* P. Seidenstuecker^ 
of Soest. By Mrs. Barbara O* Sullivan Addicks. With a 
table of the FreiM^h sounds and articulations, ^ith corres- 
ponding lessons in pronouncing and reading. 

GIRARD'S SPANISH ELEMENTS. 
An elementary practical book for learning to speak and 
Write the Spanish language. From the metbod of Dr. 
Seîdenstuecker. By J. Girard, P, L, 

The following notice of ibis work is from the distingnished Profesaor of 
Spanish Language and Literatare in Columbia Collège N. ï. 

*• Being familiar with Dr. Seidenstueoker's roethod of teachingthe French 
by Mrs. O. S. Addick's trauslation, I hâve ionged tosee it adapted to the 
Spanish Language. It is a bo(»k that was much wanteU, especially for 
young beginners : and as such I bave recommended it already lo the Di- 
rectors of sotne ôf oar first sebools ; and bave no hésitation in saying that 
tbis little work is perfectly well calcirlated Ibr the purpo>e it U iniended." ' 

Very respectiolly, 
MARIANO VELAZQUES de la Cadena. 



KIRKHAM'S GRAMMAR. 

English Grammar in familiar lectures ; accf)mpanied by a 
compendium embracing a new systematic order of pars- 
ing, a new system of punctuation, exercises in false syntax, 
and a system of 4>hi1osophical grammar, in notes. To 
which is added, an appendix and a key to^he exercises, 
designed for the use of schools and private learners. By 
Samuel Kirkham. 
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BADLA^M'S WRITING BOOK8. 

The Common School Wriling Book. In five numbers. By 

Otis G. Badlam. 

The peculiarities of this System coDsist mligkt lined letters for tracîng, 
which reqaire more observation than perfect or oatlioe letters fo be traced, 
or filled : in clearly illustratipg, by éléments, dbc., ihe manner of luakixig 
aod juioing ail leUers witbout liAing tbe pea ; in tbe use of oblique Hues, 
whith aid in sloping letters apd atiaioing a movement of tb$ whoU hand, 
without Ihe restraiiU^ incident to their use as herstofore jnraUised ; in the di*. 
tinct proportions of lettera secured by horizontal and oblique lines and dots ; 
in tbe exhibition of the most comoioii errors of learners, <&c., &c. 

Prom the Boston Posl, of Decemher^, 1849. 
" We bave never seen a System for teacbing this indispensable and beau- 
liful art, more clearly and perfecily illustrated than in this new work. We 
would commend it to the attention of every one desirous of acquiring a 
thorough kno\trledge of writing.** 

From Darius Forbes^ Esq.y 8%eprintendent of Common Sckools, Windsor, Vt. 
"Aftera patient and thorough examination of this séries of Writing 
Books, and a long acquaintance with tbe distinguished success of the author 
in teacbing PMauansbip, we think a good service will be readered our 
schools and the cause of éducation by their gênerai introduction and use. 
It is, therefore, most cheerfuUy and heartily commended to the palroniqje 
of the public, and especially to tbe frieuds of éducation." 



THE GOVERNMENT AL INSTRUCTOR; 

Or, a Brief and Comprehcnsive View rf the Government 
of the United States, and of tbe statje Govemments, 
in easy learsons, designed for the use of schools. By /. 
B. Shurtlef. Revised édition. 12mo. 

Prom the Journal of Commerce, N. Y. 
" A very excellent correspondence of information, precisely of tbe kind 
important to be imparted to American Youih, relative to the organizaiioa 
of our political institutions aod the principles of equaKty— of equal protec- 
tion aud JQstiae to ail, and favor to none — upon which they rest. Impress 
this truih early on ihe ipinds of our youth, and ail tbe knowledge they wiil 
subsequently dérive, whether from history or observation, of the opération 
of oiher forms of government, will cause ihem to appreciate more highly, 
and love more ardenily, their own dearly boughi héritage of liberty, peace 
and public ortler." 

ABBOTT'S DRAWING CARDS. 
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PREFACE. 



Thb tezt ot the following work, strictiy tpeakhig, ii Dr. 
Abercrombie's treatise on the Human Mind, entire. In 
eonnection with this treatise, however, the original édition 
bas two articles attached to it by the author, for the sole 
benefit of the class whom he was addressing, viz. a class of 
médical students. The first to which we refer is a hbtorj 
of the science of Intellectùal Hiilosophy, prefixed to the 
Work ; the second, an admirable set of directions, to gtddo 
médical students in their professional inquiries. Thèse trea- 
tîses do not <^ necessity constitute a part of a treatise on 
the Philosophy of Mind. They are accordingly omitted in 
this édition. What, in the editorli opinion, constitutes the 
treatise itself, is published entire, without altérations or 
omissions, the editor holding his anthor's language sacred. 
The additions which bave been made are intended, not to 
snpply any supposed deficiencies in the original» but simply 
to adapt it to a purpose for which the book is, in the main, 
admirably suited : they are intended as nearly as was pos- 
sible to be such additional explanations as the editor con- 
ceived the author would himself bave made, if he had 
had in view, whilst preparing the book, die purpose to 
which it is now applied. 

The practice of studying such a work as this by forma) 
questions, the answer to which pupils commit to memory 
oannot be too severely censured. There seemed, however 
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to be something necessary as a guide to the contents of th« 
page, both for the pupil in reviewing the lesson, and for the 
teacher at the recitation. That minute and tamiliar ac« 
quaintance, not only with the doctrines taught in the lesson, 
but with the particular contents of every page and para- 
graph, so essential in enabling the teadier to ask his ques- 
tions with fluency, very few teachers hâve the time to so- 
cure. The editor has accordingly added an analysis of the 
page in the margin. This analysis is given sometimes in 
questions, and sometimes in topics or titles, which can easi- 
ly be put by the teacher into the form of questions if he 
pleases ; or, what will perhaps be better, they can, at tho 
récitation, be given to the pupil as topics, on which he is to 
State in substance the sentiments of the author. 

In regard to the value of Dr. ÂBercrombie's treatise, there 
is, and there can be, but one opinion. Its useful tendency 
is most decided, both in making the pupil acquainted with 
his powers, and in guiding him to the most efficient and 
successful use of Hhem. The effect of a proper study of 
this work must be highly salutary upon every mind brought 
under its influence ; and it is a kind of eflèct Which is ex 
actly suited to guard against the peculîar dangers of the 
âge. 

Boston^ September^ 1833. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
METHOD OP USHÏG THE BOOK. 



10 



Thb èeaim ot tfie study of bteUeetnal Philbic^y 
is not merely, as in the case of most oth^ «tudiei, the 
acquisition of knowkdge. Something far BU»ie impor- 
tant, and far more difficult to attain, is in viev. In the 
study of Chemistry, History, Geograf^y, and otl^r 
similar sciences, the main object is to obtain informa- 
tion — to become acquainted with facts. But although 
the science of Mind does indeed présent to view a most 
valuabte and interesting class of facts, it is not merely 
with reference to thèse that tfie study is puraoed. This 
science aims at a higher objeet. It is inlended to intro- 
duce the pupil to a new range of thought, and to bring 
out into action, and cons<H)uently into more fuU deve- 
lopment, tl|e mental faculties. It is its aim to ex* 
ercise and strengthen the thinking and r^isoning pow* 
ers, — to enable the mind to grasp abstruse and perplex- 
ing subjects, — to think clearly and to reason oorrecUy, 
in regard to truths that lie in those depths which the 
sensés cannot explore. 



DMigft oTtlM unir, wlMtt CMBptrea wUi tlte 
•fcnf 



WhM li«i ma 
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Of courae« the study of Intellectual Philosophy is Obi 
and cannot be an easy one. Its very difficulty is ohe 
source of the benefit to be derived from it ; for it is by 
encountering and overcoming this difficulty, that intel- 
lectual strength is acquired. In Gymnastics, the exer- 
tion necessary to perform the feats is the very means 
by which the advantage is secured, and it is to require 
this exertion that the whole apparatus is contrivéd. 
Now mathematical and metaphysical studies are in^ 
tendod as a sort of intellectual gymnastics, in which the 
casks ought indeed to be brought fairly within the pow- 
ers of the pupil, but they ought nearly to ^ual those 
powers, so as to call them into active and vigorous ex- 
ercise, or the end will be lost If, therefore, the writer 
of a treatise on such a subject cornes down so complete- 
iy to the level of the young as to make the study mère 
light reading, he fails entirely of accompUshing what 
ought to be his highest aim. He destroys the difficul- 
ty and the advantage together. It is indeed true that 
a very useful book may be written for children, with 
the design of merely givîng them information on some 
«abjects connected with the structure of their minds. 
It might be entertaining, and to a considérable degree 
instructive,, but it would answer few of the important 
purposes which ought to be in view, m the introduction 
of such a study into literary institutions. It would not 
develop the reasoning or thinking powers. It would 
awaken no new intellectual effort. 

Such being the nature of this study, it is plain that it 
ought not to be commenced by any pupil without a 
proper understanding of its objectand desigç. Such an 
understanding is essential. That it may corne more 
distinctly and definitely before the mind, I propose to 
enumerate the qualifications which each individual 
should see that ho possesses, before he commences th€ 
study of this work. 



The ttndr dUBcvlt. Wbgrt QyninasUci. DUSumict totwMn nadlaf «od •Caif 

RktUtMllVKt. 
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L AbilUy to understand the langnage of tke work. 
£t is not a child^s book. It was written by a man, and 
was intended to be read by men. The editor bas made 
no eâbrt to alter it in this respect, so that the book stands 
on a level, as to its style and language, with the great 
mass of books intended to influence and interest the 
mature. It ought to be so ; for to be able to understand 
such writing is necessary for ail, and if the pupil is far 
eiiough advanced in his éducation to study nietaphysics, 
it is high time for him to be habituated to it Lct no 
pupil therefore, after he is fairly engaged in the study, 
complain tbat he cannot understand the lessons. Thîis 
is a point which ought to be settled before he begins. 

Take for instance the following passage, which may 
perhaps be considered as a fair i^)ecimen. Let the pu- 
pil read it atteutively, and see whether or not he can 
luliy understand it 

" There is a class of intellectual habits directly the re« 
▼erse of those now referred to ; namely, habits oi inatten- 
tion, by which the mind, long unaccustomed to hâve the at- 
tention steadily directed to any important object, becomes 
firivolous and absent, or lost amid its own wakinç dreams. 
A mind in this condition becomes incapable of following a 
train of reasoning, and even of observing facts with accu- 
racy and tracing their relations. Hence nothing is more 
opposed to the cultivation of intellectual character ;, and 
when such a person attempts to reason, or to foUow out a 
course of investigation, he falls into slight and partial views, 
unsound déductions, and frivolous arguments. This state 
of mind, therefore, ought to be carefulTy gvarded against in 
the young, as, when it is once established, it can be removed 
only by a long and laborious effort, and after a certain pe- 
riod of life is probably irrémédiable. 

" In rude and savage life remarkable examples occur of 
the effect of habits of minute attention to those circumstan- 
ces to which the mmd is inten^ely directed by their relation 
to the safety or advantage of the observer. The American 

YlnlqiutlIficKtioa— wtattY Languace of the book. Mode of asceruioinff the pupa'a 
lUUtj to iindMMaad it SulMUoceof thepMMgequoied— wbat9 

2 
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hunter finds his way m the traeldess forests by attention to 
minute appearances in the trees, which indicate to him thç 
points of the compass. He traces th^ progress of his eae* 
mies or his friends by the marks of their footsteps ; and 
iudges of their numbers, their haltings, their employments, 
by circumstances which would entireiy escape the observa- 
tion of persons unaccustomed tp a mode of life requiring 
such exercises of attention. Numerous examples of thi» 
kind are mentioned by travellerS) particularly among the 
original natives of Âmeriea.** 

The pupii may read as attentively as he plcases. He 
may make use of a dictionary, or any other similar help. 
He may make occasional inquiries of a friend ; but if he 
cannot, with such assistance, really understand the tïain 
of thought preseiited in such a passage, and give a tôle- 
Table account of it to his teacher, he had better for the 

E resent postpone the study of Intellcctual Philosophy : 
is mina is too immature. 

II. Mental ctdtivatwn enough to be interested in the 
subject.of the work. The subjects discussed, and the 
views presented, are of such a nature, that the undisc- 
iplined can take no interest in them. They cannot 
appreciate them. Urless the mind has made consi- 
dérable progress in its development, and in its attain- 
ments in other branches, and unless it has, in some de- 
grée, formed habits of patient attention, it must fail in 
the attempt to penetrate such a siibject as this.^ The 
pupil, in such a case, after going a little way, will say the 
book is duU and dry. He wili attribute to the study, or 
to the mode in which it is treated. a failure, which really 
results frôm his owï deficiency. He ought to reflect 
when tempted to make this charge, that it cannot be 
possible that the study is, in itself, uninteresting. This 
treatise of Dr. Abercrombie's has been bought and read 
with avidity by tens of thousands in Great Britain and 
America, who could hâve been led to it by no motive 



Second qualification. Conséquences of eommenclng tiM itudy wtthoiit It. TIm ttndy 
•Mlly interesting : how proved to De ao. 
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whatever, but.the strong interest which the subject 
inspires. ^^^Y^ tberefore, who are not interested in it, 
after making mithful efforts, fail of being so becaiise 
their minds are not yet prepared to appreciate what they 
read ; aud by complaining of the dryness or duibiess of 
the bock, they are really exposing their owa incompe* 
tency to enter into the spirit of it The teacher ought 
to take care that bis pupiis do not commence the work, 
untii they are capable of feeiing the interest which it is 
calculated to awaken. 

III. A willingtiess to give to the stMect the severe^ 
pcUient, and persever'mg study which it demcmds, 
Some will wish to take up such a branch merely 
for the sake of having something new. Otliers be- 
cause their vanity is âattered by the idea that they are 
studying Philowphy. Others still, because they wish 
for the honor ot being in a class with certain individu- 
aïs knowm as good scholars. Beeinning with such 
ideas and motives, will only lead to disappointment and 
faihire. The pupil ought to approach this subject with 
a distinct understanding that though it is fiiU of inte- 
rest, it will be full of difficulty ; that it will try, to the 
utraost, his powers ; and that the pleasure which he is 
to seek in t*je pfirsuit of it, is the enjoyment of high 
intellectnal effort, — the interest of encountering and 
overconiing difRculties, — cutid opening to himself a new 
field of kiiowledge, and a new scope for the exercise of 
his powers. 

I corne now to describe a method of studying and 
recîting the lessons in such a work as this. I say a 
method, b^ause it is only meant to be proposed for 
adoption in cases where another or a better one is not 
at hand. Experienced and skilful teachers bave their 
own modes of conducting such studies, and the recita- 
tions conneçted with them, with which there ought to 

Cornplainu of its duUness show what? Third qualificatkm. Wrong mothrM for 
commeiiciiif the ■tody. Proper riewi of H. Mtthod of «tudyinf— why proposed. 
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be no interférence. The plan about to be proposeil 
may, however, be of use in assisting teachers who are, 
for the first time, introducing this study to their schoois ; 
and the principles on which it is based are well worthy 
the attention of every pupil who is about to commence 
this study. 

1. When you sit down to the study of a lessori in 
this work, be careful to be free from interruption, and 
to hâve such a period of time before you, to be occu- 
pied in the work, as will give you the opportnnity 
really to enter into it. Then banish other thoughts 
entirely from the mind, and remove yourself as far as 
possible from other ol^ts of interest or sources of in- 
terruption. The habit into which many yoimg persons 
allow themselves to fall, of studying lessons in frag- 
ments of time, having the book, perhaps, for some time 
before them, but allowing their attention to be con- 
tinually diverted from their pursuit, will only lead to 
superficial and utterly useless attainments. It is de- 
structive to ail those habits of mind necessary for siic- 
cess in any important intellectual pursuit. It is espe- 
cially injurions in such a study as this. Intellectual 
Philosophy is emphatically the science of thoughty and 
nothing effectuai can be donc in it without patient, 
continued, and solitary study. 

2. Ascertain before you commence any lesson what 
place it occupies in the gênerai plan of the book, with 
which, at the outset, you should become very thorough- 
Ly acquainted. Nothing promotes so much the fonna- 
tion of logical and systematic habits of mind, and no- 
thing so effectually assists the memory, in regard to 
what any particular work contains, as the keeping 
constantly in view the gênerai plan of the book ; look- 
ing at it as a tahole, and understanding distinctly, not 
merely each truth, or System of truths brought to view, 
but the place which it occupies in the gênerai design. 

FIrat direction. Â common but foulty modt of ttudying daacribed. Its eSéci»- 
vfaat9 Second directkm. Eflfecta of thu practice. 
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3. This préparation being made, you are prcpared to 
read the lesson, which should be aone, the firat time, 
with great attention and care, and with especial effort 
to understand the connection between each sentence 
and paragraph, and those which précède and follow it 
It should always be borne in mind, that treatises on 
such subjects as thèse, présent trains of thought and 
reasoning, not mère detached ideas and sentences. 
Every remark, therefore, should be examined, not by 
itself, but in its connections. This should be especially 
observed in regard to the anecdotes and illustrations, 
with which the work abounds. The hearing of each 
one on the subject should be very carefuUy studied. 
They are ail intended to prove some point, or to illus- 
trate some position. After reading such narratives, 
then, you should not only take care to understand it as 
a story, but should ask yourself such questions as 
thèse: "Why is the story introduced hère? What 
does the author mean to prove by it ? What principle 
does it illustrate î" 

There is, for example, in the section on Memory, a 
story of the author's seeing the wife of one of his pa- 
tients, but he coukl not think who it was, until he ac* 
cidentally passed a cottage where he had attended the 
patient, when ail tho circumstances came to his mind. 
This is a very simple story to read and remember, 
merely as a story. But to do that alone is only light 
reading ; it is not study at ail, far iess the study of the 
Philosophy of Mind. But if you inquire what the nar- 
rative is designed to illustrate, by looking back a para- 
graph or twOj you will see that the subject is Memory, 
as affected by Local Association, and that this incident 
is intended to show how events were recalled to the 
memory of the author, by his coming in sight of a cot- 
tage vrlth which they were strongly associated, although 
ail his direct efforts failed to bring them to mind. 

Third direction. Connectiona of the passade. Anecdotes and illustrations, how to 1» 
•IndiedI Exairple. Modaof ttudyingit? Difiàrenca betweea reading and studyi 
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Thus it illustrâtes a principle; and careful effort to àv^ 
cover and clearly to understand the principles thus 
illu6trated, is what constitutes the différence between 
merely reading a story book, and studying the Philo- 
sophy of Mina. 

The pupil, too, should avail himselfof collatéral helps 
în understanding the lesson. Every geographical, or 
historical, or personal allu^on should be examined with 
the help of the proper books. If a distinguished indivi 
dual is mentioned, find the account of his life in a bio- 
graphical dictionary. If a place is named, seck it on 
the map. There is one other direction which I am 
sorry to say it is absolutely necessary to mention. Look 
ont ail the words, whose meaning you do not distinctly 
and fuUy understand, in a dictionary. Strange as it 
may seem, in nine cases out of ten, a pupil in school 
will find in his lesson a sentence containing words he 
dœs not understand, and, perplexing himself some 
minutes with it in vain, he will go to his recitation in 
ignorance of its .meaning, as if he never had heard of 
such a contrivance as a dictionary. Now the habit of 
seeking from other books explanations and assistance 
in regard to your studies is of incalculable ralue. It 
will cause you some additional trouble, but it wiH mul«- 
tiply, many fold, your interest and success. 

4. After having thus read, with minute and critical 
attention, the portion assigned, the pupil should next 
take a cursory review of it, by glancing the eye over the 
paragraphs, noticing the heads, and the questions or 
topics in the margin, for the purpofee ôf taking in, as it 
were, a view of the passage as a whole. The order of 
discussion which the author adopts, and the régulai 
manner in which the several steps of an argument, or 
the several applications of a principle, succeed one an- 
other, should be carefully observed. There are the 
same reasons for doing this, in regard to any particular 
«liapter, as in regard to the whole work. The connec- 

OoIIateral helpa. EnmpYaa of this. Um of dictionaigr. Fourth directknu Barbw 
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tion, too, between the passage whîch constitutes the 
lesson, and the rest of the book, i. e. the place which it 
occupies in the plan of the author, should be brought te 
inind again. You thus classify and arrange, in youi 
own mind, what is learned, and not only fix it more 
firnily, but you are «cquiring logical habits of mind, 
which will be of lasting and incalculable value. 

6. ,You will thus hâve acquired a thorough know- 
ledge of the lesson, but this is by no means ail that is 
necessary. You must leam to recite it. That is, yoii 
must leara to express, in your own language, the idea« 
you hâve thus acquired. This is a distinct and an 
important point. Nothing is moire common than for 
pupils to say, when they attempt to recite in such a 
study as this, " I know the answer, but I cannot ex- 
press it ;" as if the power to express was not as impor- 
tant as the ability to understand. 

The pupil then must make spécial préparation for this 
part ofhis duty, that is, for expressing in his own lan- 
guage the thoughts and principles of the author. The 
best way, perhaps, of making this préparation, is to go 
over the lesson, looking only at the topics in the margin, 
and repeating aloud, or m a whisper, or in thought, the 
substance of what is stated under each. Be careful 
that what you say makes complète and perfect sensé of 
itself, that it is expressed in clear and natural language, 
and that it is a full exposition of the author's meaning. 

Such a study as this ought not to be recited by mère 
question and answer. Whenever the subject will allow, 
it is better for the teacber to give out a subject or topic, 
on which the pupil may express the sentiments of the 
writer. This is altogether the pleasantest, as well as 
the most useful mode of recitation. Those unaccus- 
tomed to it will, of course, find a little difficulty at first. 
But the very effort to surmount this diflBlculty will be as 
useful in developing and strcngthening the intellectual 
powers, as any other effort which the study requires. 

Connections of tha lesson. Fifth direction. Learning to recite. What iroplied kl 
tfUik CommoQ excuse. Prepantioii— how to be made. ModeofqaestuMuof. 
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You should go over the lesson, then, for the purpoM 
of reciting it by yourself as it were, by looking at the 
marginal titles, one by one, aud distinctly stating to 

Ïourself the substance of the author's views upon each. 
f this préparation is made, and if the recitation is con- 
ducted on the same principles, th^^upils will soon find 
themselves making very perceptible and rapid progress 
in that most important art, riz. expressing their senti- 
ments with âuency, distinctness, and promptitude. 

It will be évident, from what is said above, that the 
pupil ought not to commit to memory the language of 
the author. This practice may indeed be useful in 
strengthening the memory, and in some other ways, 
but very far higher objects ought to be in view in stu- 
dying such a work as this, which will be far better at- 
tained by the pupils depending entireiy oa themselves 
for the language in which they express their idea& 
To illusirate distinctly the mode of recitation intended, 
I wiU give a spécimen. The foliowing passage will 
serve as text 

" Memory is very much influenced by Attention, or a 
full and distinct perception of the fact or object, with a view 
to its being remembered ; and by the perception being kept 
beforé the mind, in this distinct manner, for a certain time. 
The distinct recollection of the fàct, in such cases, is gène- 
rally in proportion to the intensity with which it has been 
contemplated ; and this is also very much strengthened by 
k» being repeatedly brought before the mind. Most peo 
pie, accordingly, hâve experienced that a statement is more 
strongly impressed upon the memory by being several times 
repeated to otbers. It is on the same principle that memo- 
ry is greatly assisted by writing down the object of our 
knowledge, especially if this be donc in a distinct and Sys- 
tem atic manner. A subject also is more distinctly conceiv- 
ed, and more correctly remembered, after we bave instructed 
another person in it. Such exercises are not strictlv to 
be considered as helps to the memory, hut as excitements 
to attention ; and as thus leading to that clear and full corn- 

Idvaatag» of this modt^ CommitUng to mtmory. 
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préhension of the snlject which is required for the distinct 
remembrance of it. 

'* It is familiar to every one that there are great diffé- 
rences in memory, both in respect to the facility of acquire- 
ment and the power of rétention. In the former, there ap« 
pear to be original diâerences, but a great deal also dé- 
pends upon habit. In the power of rétention much dé- 
pends, as we shall afterwards see, upon the habit of correct 
association ; but, besides this, there are facts which seem 
to show a singular connection with the manner in which the 
jicquisition was made. The following fact was communi- 
cated to me by an able and intelligent friend, who heard it 
from the individual to whom it relates. A distinguished 
theatrical performer, in conséquence of the sudden illness 
of anothcT actor, had occasion to prépare himself, on very 
short notice, for a part which was entirely new to him ; and 
the part -was long and rather difficult. He acquired it in 
a very short time, and went through it with perfect accura- 
cy, but immediately after the performance forgot every 
Word of it." 

The titles or topics in the margin, attached to this 
passage, are the following: Attention — Mearis of se- 
curing it — Différences in memory — Illustration, Now 
in hcaring a recitation from it, the teacher will ordina- 
rily be giiided by, but not confined to thero, as you will 
see exemplified in the following dialogue. The pupil, 
too, will use his own language, which will vary very 
considerably from that of the author, as will be per- 
ceived by a comparison. 

Teacher, The first topic is attention. 

First Pupil, The author says that it consists in 
keeping the object distinctly before the mind, for a cer- 
tain time, so that it may make a strong impression. It 
as&ists very much in enabling us to remember it after- 
wards. 

Te€u:her. The bcst means of cpnfining the atten- 
tiott to any object ? 
-"- . ' - 

- Tbemaigiiial tkIwhowtoteuMd} Languac» of tlM pupU in racitatka. 
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Second PupiL There are several modes; one is 
by repeatÎDg the thing several times to other persons; 
anotber is, by writing an account of it, especially if it is 
done systematically ; a tbird, endeavoring to explain it 
to others. 

Teacher. How is it thèse methods produce the ef- 
fect? 

Second Pupil. They help us to obtain clear and 
distinct ideas, and they fix the attention for some time 
on the subject. 

Teacher. What does he say of différences in mémo- 
ry? 

TTiird Pupil. There is a great différence in diffé- 
rent individuals; in some cases it is natural, and in 
others acquired. 

Teacher. A story is told hère to iUustrate this subr 
ject. 

P&urth PupU. An actor was obliged to learn a part 
once at a very short notice, and by making a great ef&rt 
he succeeded, and went through it once^ but he forgot it 
immediately afterwards. 

Teacher. What is the précise point which this fact u 
intended to iUustrate? ' 

Fourth PupU. I did not clearly understand. 

6. After the class has, in this thorough mannor, gone 
through with one of the divisions of the book, they 
should pause, to review it; and the best, as well as the 
pleasantest mode of conducting a review, is to assign to 
the class some written exercises on the portion to be 
thûs re-examined. Thèse exercises may be of variouc 
kinds ; I shall, however, mention only two. 

(1.) An abstract of the chapter to be reviewed; that 
is, a brief exposition, in writing, of the plan of the chap- 
ter, with the substance of the writer's views on each 
head. Such an abstract, though it will require some 
labor at first, will be, with a little practice, a pleaseu:\t 

Sfzth direction. Beview—Iiow to be copductad. Fixtt method— wbM 9 It« 
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«zercise ; and perhaps there is nothing which so efiectu- 
ally assista in digesting the knowledge which ûte pupil 
bas obtained, and in nxing it indelibly iip(»i the mind, 
and nothing is so conducive to accurato logical habits 
of thought, as this wrlting an anaiysis of a scientific 
work. It may be very brief, and eiliptical in its style ; 
Its logical accuracy is the main point to be secured. 
6y devotyig a single exercise ai the end of each section 
to such an exeicise, a class can go on regularly through 
the book, and, with very little cblay, make an abstract 
of the whole. 

(2.) Writing additional illustrations of the princip1e« 
brought to view, — illustrations furnished either by the 
ftx»»erience or observation of the pupil, or by what he bas 
read in books. For example, in tlie chapter on dream- 
iiig, the author enumerates four or five sources of the 
idea.s which corne to the mhid in dreams. Now the 
teacher might, after finishing that chapter, require 
each one of tne class, for the next exercise, to write an 
aecount of a dream, and to state at the end of it to 
winch of the classes it is to be referred. Nothing could 
more effectually familiarize the mind of the pnpil with 
die principles which the chapter ccntains than such an 
exercise. In many cases, perhaps in-nearly ail, the 
dreaius would be complex, and must be analyzcd, and 
the several parts separately assigned. The effect of 
such an effort is obvious. 

There are multitudes of other subjects discussed in 
the work, equally suitable for this purpose. Wherever 
anecdotes are told, illustrating the laws of the human 
mind, the pupil can add others ; for thèse laws are the 
same in ail minds, and are constantly in opération. 
Writing thèse additional illustrations, especially if they 
are derived from your own expérience, will hâve anoth- 
er most powerful effect They will tum your attention 
witliin, and accustom you to watch the opérations, and 
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study the laws of your own minds. Many pupils do 
not seem to understand that it is the powers and move- 
ments of the immaterial principle withiis their owii bo- 
soms, which are the objects of investigation in such a 
science. Because illustrations are drawn from the his- 
toriés of men with strange names, who lived in other 
countries, and a half a centnry ago, they seem insensi- 
bly to imbibe the idea, that il is the philosophy of theée 
merCs minds which they are studying, not their own. 
Now the fact is, that appeals are made to the history 
and expérience of thèse individuals, simply because they 
are more accessible to the wiiters of books. A perfect 
System of Intellectual Philosophy might be written, with 
ail its illustrations drawn from the thoughts and feelings 
of any single pupil in the class. The mind is in its es- 
sential laws every where the same ; and of course you 
can find the évidence of the existence and opération of 
ail thèse laws in your own breasts, if you will look 
there. What you cannot, bjr proper research, find con- 
firmed by your own expérience, or your observations 
upon those around you, is not a law of mind. 

Such is substantially the course which is recommend- 
ed to those'Vho shall conmience the study of this work. 
It will be perceived that the object of it is to make the 
study of it, if possible, not what it too oftea is, the mère 
mechanical répétition of answers marked and commit- 
ted to memory, but an intellectual and thorough investi- 
gation of a science. If the book is studied in this way, 
it must hâve a most powerful 'nfluence in cultivating 
accurate and discriminating habits, in developing intel- 
lectual power, and in storing the mind with facts of 
the most direct and practical importance, in ail the con- 
nections of Society, and in ail the business of life. 

Ito troe dMifo. Oonnal objoct of Uiia inUodoctioiL 
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THE INTELLEGTUAL POWEES, ETC. 



PART I. 

OF THE NATXT&E AND EXTENT OF OUB, KNOWLEDGE OF MIND. 

The mind is that part of our being wl^ich tihinks and wills, 
remembers and reasons : we know nothîng of it except from 
tbese fuDctions. 6y means of tbe corporeal sensés it bolds 
intercourse witb tbe tbings of tbe external world, and receives 
impressions from tbem. But of tbis connection also we know 
notbing but tbe facts ; wben we attempt to speculate upon its 
nature and cause, we wander at once from tbe patb of pbilo- 
sophicaHnquiry into conjectures wbicb are as £ir beyond tbe 
ppoper spbere as tbey are beyond tbe reacb of tbe buman 
laculties. Tbe object of true science on sucb a subject, tbere- 
fore, is simply to investigate tbe fects, or tbe relations of 
pbenomena, respecting tbe opérations of mind itself, and tbe 
intercourse wbicb it carries on -with tbe tbings of tbe external 
world. 

Tbis important rule in tbe pbilosopby of mind bas been 
fully recognised in yery modem times only, so tbat tbe sci- 
ence, as a £aitbful interprétation of nature, may be considered 
as of récent origin, Before tbe period now referred to, 
tbe investigation was encumbered by tbe most fruitless 
spéculations respecting tbe essence of mind, and otber dis-~ 
cubions wbicb led to no discovery of trutb. It was con- 
teoded, for example, tbat tbe mind cannot act wbere it is 

The mind— what f Its eonnection with tbe material world ? Object of tnie soi- 
•noa ? lii what tense la the lelanca recant? Nature of former apeeolatioiif. 
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not présent, and that eon^equently it cannot be said to per* 
ceive extemal objects tbemseives, but only their images, 
forma, or sensible species, wiiich wère said to be convej'ed 
tbrough the sensés, and represented to the mind in the saine 
manner in wbich images are formed in a caméra obscura. 
By tbe internai functions of mind thèse sensible specie^ werc 
then supposed to be refined întD pbantasms, the objects of 
memory and imagination ; and thèse, after undergoing a 
further process, became inteUigible species, the objects of 
pure intellect. By a very natural application of this doc 
trine, it was maintained by bishop Berkeley and the philoso- 
phera of bis school, that as the mind can perceive nothing 
but its own impressions or images, we can dérive no évi- 
dence firom onr sensés of the existence of the external world; 
and Mr. Hume carried the argument a little further, by 
maintaining that we hâve as little proof of the existence of 
mind, and that nothing exista in the universe except impres 
sions and ideas. Of another sect of philosophers whp arose 
out of the same System, each individual professed to believe 
his own existence, but would not admit the existence of any 
other being; hence they received the appropriate name of 
Egotists. 

The various eminent indivîduaîs by whom the fallacy of 
thèse spéculations was exposed, combated them upon the 
principle that the doctrine of ideas is entirely a fictiofi of 
philosophers ; and that a confidence in the information con- 
veyed to us by our sensés must be considered as a first 
truth, or a fundamental law of our nature, susceptible of no 
explanation, and admitting of no other évidence than that 
which is derived from the universal conviction of mankind. 
Nor does it, to common minds,' appear a slight indication of 
the validity of this mode of reasoning, that the philosophers 
who supported this theory do not appear to bave acted up- 
on their own system ; but in every thing which concerned 
their personal accommodation or personal safety, sbowed 
the same confidence in the évidence of their sensés as othei 
men. 

The déductions made from the idéal théory by Berkeley 

and Home seem to bave been applications of it which its for- 

— — - ^ - ■■ 
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mer advocates had not contemplated. But it is a singular 
fact, as stated by Dr. Reid, that nearly ail philosopher», 
ûpom Plato to Mr. Hume, agrée in maintaining that the 
mind does not perceive external tkings themselves, but only 
their ideas, images, or species. This doctrine was founded 
upon thç maxim that mind cannot act where it is not pre* 
sent ; and we find one writer only> who, admitting the max- 
im, called in question the application of it so far as to main- 
tain that the mind, in perceiving external things, leaves th« 
body, and cornes into contact with the objects of its percep- 
tion. 

Such spéculations ought to be entirely banished from the 
science of mind, as not only uselcss and unprofitable, but as 
referri ng to things entirely beyond the reach of the human 
faculties, and therefore contrary to the first principles of 
philosophical investigation. To the same class we are to 
refer ail spéculations in regard to the essence of mind, the 
manner in which thought is produced, and the moans by 
whicK the intercourse is carried on betvveen the mind and 
external objects. Thèse remarkable fu notions were at one 
time explained by an imaginary essence called the animal 
spirits, which were supposed to be in constant motion, per- 
forming the office of messengers between the brain and the 
organs of sensé. By another class of philosophers, of no 
very ancient date, thinking was ascribed to vibrations in 
the particles of the brain. The communication of percep- 
tions from the sensés to the mind bas been accounted for in 
the same manner by the motions of the nervous fluid, by vi- 
brations of the nerves, or by a subtile essence, resembling 
electricity or galvanism. The mind, again, bas been eom- 
pared to a caméra obscura, to a mirror, and to a storehouse. 
In Qpposition, however, to ail such hypothèses, which are 
equaJly incapable either of proof or of réfutation, our duty 
is lo keep steadily in view, that the objects of true science 
are facts alone, and the relations of thèse facts to each oth- 
er. The mind can be compared to nothing in nature ; it 
bas been endowed by its Creator with a power of perceiviag 
external things ; but the manner in which it does so is en- 
tirely beyond our compréhension. Ail attempts, therefore, 

Dr Reid's ■tatemenll Foundation of this doctrine. Aulhor'a opinion of swïh 
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to explain or iUustrote its opérations by a référence to any 
thing else, ean be considered only as vain and futile. They 
are endeayors to establish a resemblance where there is 
not a vestige of an analogy ; and consequently they can 
lead to no useful resuit. It is only by a rigid adhérence to 
this course of investigation that we can expect to make any 
progress in true knowledge, or to impart to our inquiries in 
any départaient of science the characters either of truth or 
utility. 

The idcal theory, with ail the doctrines fonnded upon it 
may now be considered as gone by. But certain spécula- 
tions are still occasionally brought out by writers of a par- 
ticular order, which are referable to the same class, name- 
ly, hypothèses which are to be treated, not merely as un- 
sound, but as being, by their very nature, directly opposed 
to the first principles of philosophical inquiry. Amons 
thèse, the most prominent is the doctrine of materialism, oi 
which ît ma^ be advisable to take a slight view in the com- 
mencement of this essay. On the principles which bave 
been referred to, the following considérations may be sub- 
mitted as bearing upon the subject. 

The term matter is a name which we apply to a certain 
combination of properties, or to certain ^substances which 
are soiid, extended, and divisible, and which are known to 
us only by thèse properties. The term mind, in the same 
manner, is a name which we apply to a certain combina- 
tion of functions, or to a certain power which we feel with- 
in, which thinks, and wills, and reasons ; and is known to 
us only by thèse functions. The former we know only by 
our sensés, the latter only by our consciousness. In regard 
to their essence or occult qualities, we know quite as little 
about matter as we do about mind ; «nd in as far as our ut- 
most conception of tliem extends, we bave no ground for 
believing that they bave any thing in common. 

It is highly important that the pupil should entertain clear ideas 
of the distinctioit between the essence and the properties of bodies. 
Take, for an éxample to Ulustrate this, an orange. It has a peculiar 
color. This color is one of its ^properties. Imagine this to be takeo 
away. It has taste, which is another property. Remove this also. 
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It bas solidity ; that is, it can be ftU, Imagine, thoagk it is diA 
mit to do so, this property to be removed, su that ibe haod woold 
pass tbrough it wiliiout meeting with any résistance, as if it were a 
shadow, or an optical déception. Suppose that, in tbe same way, ail 
olher properties are remjved, viz. /orw, jme// isti^ht^ &c. What would 
at last be left ? Is there an anknown soinetbmg, aromid which ail 
thèse propexties cluster ? To tbis something, tbe term essence is applied. 
Now ail of which we bave, or can bave any real Imowledge, is tha 
properiieSf both in tbe case of matter and mind. 

The true object of philosophy is simply to investigate the 
facts in regard to both ; and materialism is not to be view- 
ed only as unsound reasoning, but as a logical absurdity, 
and a total misconception of the first principles of philoso- 
phical inquiry. Does the materialist tell us that the princi- 
ple which thinks ts material, or the resuit of organization, 
we bave onl^ ta ask him what light be expects to throw 
upon the subject by snch an assertion ? For the principle 
which thinks is known to us only by thinking ; and the sub- 
stances which are solid and extended are known to us only 
by their solidity and extension. When we say of the for- 
mer thatit is immaterial, we simply express the fact that it 
is known to us by properties altogether distinct from the 
properties to which we bave given the name of matter, and, 
as mr as we know, bas nothing in common with them. Be- 
yond thèse properties, we know as little about matter as 
we do about mind ; so that materialism is scarcely less ex- 
travagant than would be the attempt to explain any phe- 
nomenon by referring it to some other altq^ther distinct 
and dissimilar ; to say, for example, that coior is a modifi- 
cation of Sound, or gravity a species of fermentation. The 
assertion, indeed, would be fully as plausible, and calculat- 
ed to throw as much light upon the subject, were a person 
anxious to explain the nature of matter, to tell us that it is 
the resuit of a particular manifestation of mind. Sbmething 
analogous to this, in fact, seems to be the foundation of the 
theory of Boscovich, who conçoives ail bodies to consist of 
unoxtended atoms or, matbematical points endowed with a 
certain power of repulsion, and consequently makes the es- 
sence of matter to consist merely in the property of résist- 
ance. We bave, in truth. the same kind of évidence for 

True pbUosophy— what 7 ÏU principlM ilobUad by materialist»— how 9 Theory ol 
BiKOTich Nttureof the eridancaor Un «zbManca both of matter aad mina* 
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the existence of mind that we hâve for the existence of mat- 
ter, namely, from its properties ; and of the two, the former 
appears to be the least liable to déception. " Of ail the 
trutbs we know," says Mr. Stewart, " the existence of mind 
is the most certain. Even the system of Berkeley conceru- 
ing the non-existence of iimtter is far more conceivable than 
that nothing but mattei* exists in the universe." 

A similar mode of reasoning may be applied to the modi- 
fication of materialism more prévalent in modem times, by 
which mind is considered as a resuit of organization, or, in 
other words, a function of the brain ; and upon which bas 
been founded the conclusion, that, like our bodily sensés, it 
will cease to be when the bodily frame is dissolved. Th« 
brain, it is true, is the centre of that influence on which dé- 
pend sensation and motion. There is a remarkable con- 
nection between this organ and the manifestations of mind ; 
and by various diseases of the brain thèse manifestations 
are ofteu modified, impaired, or suspended. We shall af- 
terward see that thèse results are very far from being uni- 
form ; but even if they were uniform, the facts would war- 
rant no such conclusion respecting the nature of mind ; for 
they accord equally with the supposition that the brain is 
the organ of communication between the mind and the ex- 
ternat world. When the materialist advances a single step 
beyond this, he plunges at once into conclusions which are 
entirely gratuitous and unwarranted. We rest nothing 
more upon this argument than that thèse conclusions are 
unwarranted ; but we might go further than this, and con- 
tend that the presumption is clearly on the other side, when 
we consider the broad and obvions distinction which exists 
between the peculiar phenomena of mind and those func- 
tions which are exercised through the means of bodily or- 
ganization. They do not admit of being brought into com- 
parison, and hâve nothing in common. The most exquis- 
ite of our bodily sensés ure entirely dépendent for their ex- 
ercise upon impressions from external things. We see not 
without the présence both of light and a body reflecting it^ 
and if we could suppose light to be annihilated, though the 
eye were to retain its perfect condition, sight would be ex- 

Modern materialism 7 Gonreetion of the mind wUh tha biain. Dépendance of thft 
•enaea on aztarnal objecta. 
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tingnished. But mind owns no such dependence on exter* 
nal things, cxcept in tbe origin of its knowlec^ in regard 
to them. When this knpwledge bas once been acquired it 
is retarned and recalled at pleasnre ; and mind exercises 
ils various functions witbout any dependence npon impres- 
sions from tbe external world. Tbat wbich bas long ceas- 
ed to exist 4s still distinctly before it, or is recalled after 
baving beeii long forgotten, in a manner Bven still more 
wonderful ; and scènes, deeds, or beings, which ncver ex- 
isted, are called up in long and harmonious succession, in* 
vested witb ail tbe cbaracters of trutb, and ail tbe vividness 
of présent existence. Tbe mind remembers, conceives, 
combines, and reasons ; it loves, and fears, and bopes, in 
tbe total absence of any impression from witbout tbat can 
influence in tbe smallest degree tbese émotions; and we 
bave tbe fullest conviction tbat it would continue to exer- 
cise tbe same functions in undiminisbed activity, tbougb ail 
mater ial tbings were at once annibilated. 

Tbis argument, indeed, may be considered as only néga- 
tive, but tbis is ail tbat tbe subject admits of. For wben we 
endeavor to speculate direct ly on tbe essence of mind, we 
are immediately lost in perplexity, in conséquence of our 
total ignorance of tbe subject, and tbe use of terms borrow- 
ed from analogie» witb material tbings. Hence tbe unsa- 
tisfactory nature of every pbysiological or metapbysical ar- 
gument respecting tbe essence of mind, arising entirely from 
tbe attempt to reason on tbe subject in a manner of wbich 
it is not susceptible. It admits not of any ordinary pro- 
eess of logic, for tbe facts on wbicb it rests are tbe objects 
of consciôusness only ; and tbe argument must consist in an 
appeal to tbe consciôusness of every man, tbat he feels a 
po wer witbin totally distinct from any function of tbe body. 
Wbat otber conception tban tbis can be form of tbat pow- 
er by wbicb be recalls tbe past, and provides for tbe fu- 
ture ; by wbicb he ranges uncontroUed from world to world, 
and from system to system ; surveys tbe works of all-creat- 
mg power, and rises to tbe contemplation of tbe etemal 
Cause ? To wbat function of matter sball he liken tbat 
principle by wbicb be loves and fears, and joys and sor- 

Independence of the idind. Ezamples. Inference from this. Ewenca of mind. 
Worth of reasoning about it Real foiudAlioa of our belief that the soûl it dininct 
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rows ; by which be is devatcd with hope, excited by en* 
thasiasm, or sunk into the horrors of despair ? Thèse chan ' 
ffes also he feels, in many instances, to b<e equally indepen 
dent of impressions from without, and of the condition of 
his bodily frame. In the moat peaceful state of every cor- 
poreal function, passion, remorse* or anguish may rage 
within ; and while the body is racked by the most frightful 
diseases, the mind may repose in tranquillity and hope. He 
is taught by physiok>gy that every part of his body is in a 
constant atate of change, and that within a certain period 
eyery particle of it is renewed. But, amid thèse changes, 
he feels that the being whom he calls himself, remains es- 
sentially thè same» In particular, his remembrance of the 
occurrences of his early days he feels to be totally incon- 
sistent with the idea of an impression made upon a material 
organ, uniess he has recourse to the absnrdity of supposing 
that one séries of particles, as they departed, transfcrred th€ 
picture to those which came to occupy their room. 

If the being, then, which we call mind or soûl be, to the 
utmost extent of our knowledge, thus dissimilar to, and dis- 
tinct from, any thing that we know to be a resuit of bodily 
organization, what reason bave we to believe that it should 
be affected by any change in the arrangement of material 
organs, except in so far as relates to its iniercourse with this 
extemal world? The efiects of that change which we call 
the death of an animal body are nothing more than a change 
in the arrangement of its constituent éléments ; for it can 
be demonstrated, on the strictest principles of chemistry, 
that not one particle of thèse éléments ceases to exist. 
We hâve, in fact, no conception ôf annihilation ; and oui 
ivhole expérience is opposed to the belief that one atom 
which ever existed bas ceased to exist. There is, there- 
fore, as Dr. Brown has well remarked, in the very decay 
of the body, an analogy which would seem to indicate the 
continued existence of the thinking principle, since that 
which we term decay is itself only another name for con- 
tinued existence. To conceive, then, that any thing men- 
tal ceases to exist after death, when we know that every 
thing corporeal continues to exist, is a gratuitous assump- 

Eridence of consciousness. The feelings of the mind in many ftasea indépendant ûÊ 
bodny changea. Efïéct of death m the «oui I Dr. Bcown*s remark. 
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tion, contrary to every rule of philosophical înquiry, and in 
direct opposition, not only to ail the tacts relating to mind ' 
itself, but even to the analogy which is fumished by the 
dissolution of the bodily frame. 

To this mode of reasoning it has been objected, that it 
would go to establish an immaterial principle in the lower 
animais, which in them exhibits many of the phénomène of 
mind. I hâve only to answer, be it so. There are in the 
lower animais many of the phénomène of mind ; and, with 
regard to thèse, we also contend, that they are entirely 
distinct from any thing we know as the properties of mat- 
ter, — which is ail that we mean, or can mean, by being im- 
material. There are other principles snperadded to mate- 
rial things, of the nature of which we are equally igiiorant ; 
such, for example, as the principle of vegetable life, and 
that of animal life. To say that thèse are properties of 
matter is.merely arguing about a term; for what we mean 
by matter is something which is solid, extended, and divisi- 
ble. That thèse properties are, in certaine individuels, com- 
bined with simple or vegetable life, — in others, with anima) 
life, that is, life and the powers of sensation and motioi^^-* 
and in others with animal life, and certain of those proper- 
ties which we call mind, — are ail facts equally beyond oui 
compréhension. For any thing we know, they may ail 
be immortal principles ; and for any thing we Imow, mat- 
ter itself may be immortal. The simple truth is, that we 
know nothing oii the subject ; and while, on the one hand, 
we hâve no title to assume an essence to be mortel beéause 
it possesses only the properties of matter ; neither, on the 
other hand, bave we any right to infer an essence to be im- 
mortal, because it possesses properties difièrent from those 
of matter. We talk, indeed, about matter, and we talk 
about mind; we speculàtexconceming materiality and im- 
material ity, until we argue ourselves into a kind of belief 
that we really understand something of the subject. The 
truth is that we understand nothing. Matter and mind are 
known to us by certain properties; thèse properties are 
qui te distinct from each other ; but in regard to both, it is 
entirely out of the reach of our facutties to adyance a 
single step beyond the facts which are before us. Whether 

Objection to thia reasoning ? Answer ? Mental pbenomena ta th« lower animale 
Other principlee. Our knowledge limited to what 7 
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in their substratum or ultimate essence they are the same, 
or whether they are différent, we know not, and never can 
know in our présent state of being. Let us, then, be satis- 
fied with the facts, when our utmost facuities can carry us 
no farther; let us cesse to push our feeble spéculations, 
when our duty is only to wonder Bnà adore. 

Thèse considérations, while they are directly opposed to 
the crude concluTsions of the materialist, also serve to show 
us how much the subject is removed beyond our limited 
facuities ; and it is not on such spéculations, therefore, that 
we rest the évidence for a future sl^te of being. We know 
nothing of the nature or the essence of mind ; but whatever 
may be its essence^ and whatever uiay be the nature and 
extent of that mysterious connection which the Deity bas 
established between it and our bodily organization, thèse 
points hâve no référence whatever to the great question of 
its future existence. This is a principle wbich seems to 
hâve been too much lost sight of in the discussion of this 
subject, namely, that our spéculations respecting the injna- 
t^riality of the rational human soûl hâve no influence on 
our bellef of its immortality. This momentous truth rests 
on a species of évidence altogether différent, which address- 
es itself to the moral constitution of man. It is found in 
those pi ' ~ ich he feels upon his 

spirit tl forward to the future 

with an ;h he knows to distin- 

guish t: from good, and bas 

foreed i: le is a moral and re- 

sponsib] ^ ^ r of conscience, that 

monitor within which raises its voice in the breast of every 
man, a witness for his Creator. He who resigns himself to 
its guidance, and he who repels its warnings, are both com- 
pelled to acknowledge its power; and, whether the good 
man rejoices in the prospect of immortality, or the victim ol 
remorse withers beneath an influence unseen by human eye, 
and shrinks from the anticipation of a reckoning to corne, 
each bas foreed upon him a conviction, such as argument 
never gave, that the being which is essentially himself^is 
distinct from any function of the body, and will survive in 

Immortality of tbe bouI. Beal eTid«iic« of k->whal f Coosciettce. IiiMialibte eus 
ftction on this subject 
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nndimioished vigor when the body shall hare fallen into 
decay. 

When, îndeed, we take into the mquiry the high princi- 
ples of moral obligation, and the moral govemment of tbe 
Deity, this important truth is entirely independent of ail our 
feeble spéculations on the essence of mind. For though we 
were to suppose, with the materialist, that the rational soûl 
of man is a mère chemical combination, which, by the dis- 
solution of its déments, is dissipated to the four winds of 
heaven, where is the imprôbability that the Power which 
framed the wondrous conpound may collect thèse éléments 
again, and combine them anew, for the great pur poses of his 
moral administration ? In our spéculations on such a mo- 
mentous subject^ we are too apt to be inâuenced by our con- 
ceptions of the powers and properties of physical things; 
but there is a point where this principle must be abandoned, 
and where the soundest philosophy requires that we take 
along with us a fuU recognisance of the power of God. 

There is thus, in the consciousness of every man, a deep 
impression of continued existence. The casuist may rea- 
son against it till he bewilder himself in his own sophis- 
tries ; but a voice withiu gives the lie to his vain spécula- 
tions, and pleads with authority for a life which is to come. 
The sincère and humble inquirer cherishes the impression, 
while he seeks for farther light on a subject so momentous ; 
and he thus receives, with absolute conviction, the truth 
which beams upon him from the révélation of God, — that 
tbe mysterious part of his being, which thinks, and wills 
and reasom, shall indeed survive the wreck of its mortal 
tenement, and is destined for immortality. 

Does mateilalisni, if admitted disprore immortality ? How iUaitrated Vmk 
•loding reœarks. 
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PART II. 

or THE ORIGIN OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF FACTS RELATING 
BOTH TO MIND AND MATTER. 

Amonq writers on the science of mînd, there was former- 
ly inuch contre versy in regard to the cri gin of our ideas. 
Some maintained that they are derived entirely from per- 
ception, that is, through the external sensés ; others con» 
sidered them as arising partly from perception and partly 
from consciousness, or reflection ; and some added a third 
class, which they called innate ideas, and which were sup- 
posed to exist in the mind itself, independently of and prior 
to the exercise either of perception or reflection. This 
phraseology had its origin in the ancient theory of ideas, 
according to which something was supposed to exist dis- 
tinct both from the mind and the external object of its per- 
ception. This, as we hâve formerly seen, was what phi- 
losophers mearit by an idea. It was believed to be the im- 
médiate object of the mind's perception, but to be only a kind 
of image or représentative of the object perceived. This 
hypothesis, which kept its place in the science of mind till a 
very récent period, is now generally admitted to hâve been 
a fiction of philosophers ; and the phraseology respecting 
ideas is abandoned by the best practical writers ; because, 
though the ancient doctrine be exploded, and the term may 
be used only in a figurative sensé, it still seems to imply 
something existing in the mind distinct from the mind itself. 
The impressions derived from external things are therefore 
to b j considered as the occasions on which the varions pow- 
ers of the mind are brought into action. Thèse powers 
themselves then become the objects of consciousness or re- 
flection, and by their further exercise we acquire certain no- 
tions which arise out of the mental opérations. This doc- 
trine gives no encouragement to the scheme of materialism, 
for it is clear that we cannot remember till we are furnish- 

Different opinions. Ancient theoiy of Idea»— what? Présent opinion ofthb theory 
Modem riew— what? 
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ed with Bome fact to be remembered ; but this can never 
be supposed to afièct our belief in the existence of the pow- 
er of memory before the fact was so fumished. If we could 
B^uppose the C9se of a man who had lived ail his life in the 
dark, he certaiuiy could not see, but we should not say that 
the admission of Yight imparted to hini the power of vision ; 
it only furnishod the circumstances which gave occasion to 
the exercise of sight. It bas accordingly been shown by 
Mr. Stewart, that though we mav not be conscious of our 
mental powers till thôy are callea into action, yet this may 
arise from the most simple sensation, — such as afibrds no 
évidence of the properties, or even of the existence of the 
material world. 

Through the sensés, then, we acquire a knowledge 
of the facts relating to external things. The mental pro- 
cesses thus brought into action then become the subjects of 
consciousness, and we acquire a knowledge of the facts re- 
lating to them. By a further exercise of thèse powers on 
varions facts referring to both matter and raind, we acquire 
certain notions arising out of our reâection upon the rela- 
tions of thèse facts, such as our notions of time, motion, 
number, cause and efiect, and personal identity ; and we 
acquire, further, the impression of certain fundamental laws 
o( belief, which are not referable to any process' of reason- 
ing, but are to be considered as a part' ot our constitution, 
or a spontaneous and instinctive exercise of reason in eve- 
ry Sound mind. 

The origin of our knowledge then is referable, in a philo- 
sophical point of view, to perception and reâection. But, 
in point of fact, the knowledge which is acquired by an in- 
dividua) through bis own perception and reflection is but a 
small part of what he possesses ; much of the knowledge 
possessed by every one is acquired through the perceptions 
of other men. In an essay, therefore, which \s mtended to 
be entirely practical, I shall include this last di.partment un- 
der the head of Testimony. The division <)( this part of 
the subject will therefore be, 

1. Sensation and Perception. 

2. Consciousness and Keâection. 
îi. Testimony. 

lllustrfttion. Knowledge of external thing»— faow acqulradl Of thelr leladoMf 
Twowaonmf Additkmalfoûrce. Sumnwrj. 
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SECTIOir I. 

OF SENSATION AND PERCEPTION. 

Wr know nothing of perception except the fact that cor* 
tain impressions made npon tne organs of sensé convey to 
the mind a knowledge of the properties of extemal things. 
Some of the older spéculations on this subject hâve abeady 
been referred to. In thèse the mind was compared to a 
caméra obscura, and the transmission of the forms or ima- 
ges of things to it from the organs of sensé was explained 
by the motion of the animal spirits, or the nervous nuid, or 
by vibrations in the substance of the nerves. AH such 
spéculations are now dismissed from the investigation, beîng 
considered as attempts to penetrate into mysteries which are 
beyond the reach of the human faculties, and consequently 
not the legitimate objects of a philosophical inquiry. 

Our first knowledge of the existence and properties of the 
material world is evidently of a complex hature. It seems 
to arise from the combined action of several sensés, convey- 
ing to us the gênerai notion of certain essences which are 
Bolîd and extended, or possessed of those properties which 
characterize material things. Without this gênerai know- 
ledge previously acquired, our varions sensés acting indi- 
vidually could convey to us no definite notion of the pro- 
perties of extemal things. A smell, that is, a mère odor, 
foi' example, might be perccived by us, but would convey 
nothing more than the sensation simply. It could not com- 
municate the impression of this being a property of an ex- 
temal body, until we had previously acquired a knowledge 
of the existence of that body, and had come by observation 
to associate the sensation with the body from which it pro- . 
ceeds. The same holds true of the other sensés ; and wo 
are thus ied at the very first step of our mquiry to a com- 
plicated process of mind without which our mère sensa- 
tions could convey to us no défini te knowledge. 

H«aAdng thus acquired a knowledge of the existence and 

Former thaories. How now coMMered» Fta* knowladg^-how oblataod» &»> 
imdtng fliep»-wlut f 
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gênerai properties of material things, we next dérive froiu 
our yarious sensés a knowledge of their more minute cha- 
racters. Thèse are generally divided into primary and se- 
condary. The primary quaiities of material things are 
such as are essential, and must at ail times belong to mat- 
ter ; such as solidity and extension. Thèse properties ne- 
cessarily conyey to us a conviction of something existing 
out of the mind, and distinct from its own sensations. The 
secondary quaiities, again, are color, température, smell, 
taste, &c. Thèse are not essential properties of matter, 
but quaiities producing sensations in a sentient being ; they 
may or they may not belong to any particular body , or they 
may be attached to it at one time and not at another. 
Hence they convey to us primarily no definite notion in re- 
gard to the existence or properties of external things, ex- 
cept, as Mr. Stewart expresses it, " as the unknown cause 
of a known sensation." One of the quibbles or paradoxes 
of the scholastic philosophy was, denying the real exist- 
ence of thèse secondary quaiities of matter. Every one is 
famiiiar with the humorous account given in the " Guardi- 
an " of the attainments of a youth from collège, and his dis- 
play of them when on a visit to lady Lizard, his mother. 
" When the girls were sorting a set of knots he would de- 
œonstrate to them that ail the ribands were of the same 
color, or rather of no color at ail. My lady Lizard her- 
self, though she was not a little pleased with her son's im- 
provement, was one day almost angry with him ; for, hav- 
mg accidentally burnt her fingers as she was lighting the 
lamp for her teapot, in the midst of her anguish Jack laid 
hold of thê opportunity to instruct her that there is no such 
thing as beat in the lire." Such spéculations, which w^re 
at one time common in the schools of philosophy. had their 
origin wholly in an abuse of terms. The term beat, for 
examplc, bas two meanings, which are quite distinct from 
each' other. It means a sensation produced in a sentient 
being, and in this sensé it may be said with truth that theie 
is no beat in fire ; but it means also a quality in material 
substances capable of producing this sensation, and it is in 
this sensé that we speak of beat as a property of matter. 

Qawjfkatiop of quaiities. Definitiona. Eztract given in the Guardian. 
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Notwîthstanding this ezplanation of the jdifierent sensés in whidi 
che Word beat is used, many persons llnd it diâicult to understand that 
ihere is any sensé m which it can be said with tmth that there is no 
beat in fire. But a little reflection will make it plain. 

If a man pats bis band among cuals be feeb a bwnmg, painful sen- 
sation, whicb we call beat. Now wben it is said tbere is no beat in 
fire, the meaniuir is that tbere is no sucb bumingj painful sauation. 
And certainly no one can suppose that tbere is. Tbere cannot te suf 
fering in tne are, or even any feeling of warmtb, or sensation^of any 
kind \ and it is in tbis sensé alone that the word is used, wben the exis 
tence of beat in the fire is denieu. So with ail the otber secondary 
qualities. Smells, tastes, sounds, &c. are ^Mfedings in us. The ex* 
temal objects tbemselves cannot bave thèse feelings, or any other. 
Tbey bave some peculiarity or property whicb excites thèse feellngs 
in us, but not the feelings or sensations tbemselves. 

The process by which we acquire a knowledge of exter* 
nal things is usually divided into two stages, namely, sen* 
saticTn and perception ; the former implyinf the corporeal, 
the latter the mental part of it. Others appTy the term per- 
ception to both ; and, according to Dr. Brown, sensation is 
the simple impression made upon the organs of sensé ; per- 
ception is an association formed between this impression 
and an external substance which we hâve ascertained to be 
concemed in prodi:^ing it. Our sensés, by which this 
knowledge is acquired, are generally reckoned ûwe, — viz : 
sight, hearing, taste, smell, and touch. Dr. Brown pro- 
poses to add our mnscular frame, and appurently with good 
reason ; for there seems ground for believing that it is by 
résistance to muscular action that we acqulipe the notion of 
solidity, and that this could not be acquired by touch alone. 

Our first impression of the existence and solidity of ma- 
terial objects, then, seems to be derived from touch combin- 
ed with muscular résistance ; and at the same time we ac* 
quire the knowledge of température, roughness or smooth- 
ness, &c. There has been some différence of opinion in 
regard to the manner in which we acquire the notion of ex- 
tension, including figure and magnitude. It is évident that 
it cannot be acquired from touch alone ; but it may be ac- 
quired from touch combined with muscular motion, as wben 
we move the hand over the surface of a body. This, how- 
ever, includes also the idea of time, — for our notion of the 
extent of a surface when the hand moVes over it is very 
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much influenced by the velocity with which the motion is 
made. Hence time bas been supposed by some to be one 
of our very earliest impressions, and antécédent even to the 
notion of extension or space. It is probable, however, that 
the notion of extension may also be acquired in a more sim- 
ple manner from the combined opération of touch and vi- 
sion. If this opinion be correct, it will follow that our first 
knowledge of the existence and essential properties of ^na- 
terial thihgs is derived from the combined opération of 
sight, touch, and muscular action. 

With regard to ail our sensés, however, tbe truth seems 
to be, that the first notions conveyed by them are of a very 
limited and imperfect kind ; and that our real knowledge is 
acquired only after considérable observation and expéri- 
ence, in the course of which the impressions of one sensé 
are corrected and assisted by those of others, and by a pro- 
cess of mind acling upon the whole. The primary objects 
of vision, for example, seem to be simply light or color and 
expansion. But the judgments which we are in the daily 
habit of forming upon vision are of a much more ext^nsive 
kind, embracing also distance, magnitude, and what has 
been called tangible figure, such as the figure of a cube or 
a sphère. This last, it is évident, cannot be considered as 
a primary object of vision, but as entirely the resuit of ex- 
périence derived from the sensé of touch; for we never 
could hâve formed any conception of the figure of a cube 
or a sphère by vision alone. Distance and magnitude, also, 
are evidently not the primary objects of vision ; for persons 
who bave been suddenly cured of congénital blindness, by 
the opération for cataract, hâve no conception of the dis- 
tance or magnitude of objects ; they perceive only simple 
expansion of surface with color. Our judgment of distance 
and magnitude by vision, therefore, is an acquired habit, 
fôunded upon the knowledge which we bave received by 
other means of the properties of the objects. Accordingiy, 
it is familiar to every one, that we bave no idea of the dis- 
tance of an object, except we bave some notion of its magni- 
tude ; nor, on the other hand, of its magnitude, except we 
hâve some knowledge of its distance. The application of 
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this princîple is also familiar in perspective drawing, in 
which the diminished size of known objects is made to con- 
vey the notion of distance. On the same principle> known 
objects seen through a télescope do not appear to be mag- 
nifiedn but to be brought nearer. In the same manner with 
regard to sounds ; we hâve no idea of their intensity, ex- 
cept we havé some notion of their distance, and vice versa. 
A given degree of sound, for example, if we believed it to 
hâve been produced in the next room, we might conclude 
to proceed from the fall of some trifling body ; but if we 
supposed it to be at the distance of several miles, we should 
immediately conclude that it proceeded from a tremendous 
explosion. 

In regard to certain small distances, however, there is a 
power of judging by sight alone; and it appears to arise 
out of the degree of inclination which is given to the axis 
of vision in directing the two eyes to the object. Thus, in 
snuffing a candie, or carrying the finger to a small object 
within arm's length, it will be found that we are very apt 
to miss it if we look with one eye only, but can touch it 
with unerring certainty when both eyes are directed to it. 

This experiment may be easily triée'.. Hold some small object, a 
lead pencil for instance, with tbe point upwards at the distance of 
about a foot from the eye. Then, with one eye closcd, endeavor to 
-bring the end of the finger down exactly upon the point of the pencil. 
Il will be found quite difficult to do it exactly, though with both eyes 
open it will be easy. 

It appears to be on the same principle that we enjoy in a 
greater degree the déception produced by a painting, when 
we look at it with one eye, especially if we also look through 
a tube. By the former we eut off the means of correcting 
the illusion by the direction of the axis of vision ; and by 
the latter we remove the influence of ail neighboring ob- 
jects. It is impossible to détermine the précise distance to 
which we can ext^nd this power of judging of distance by 
the inclination of the axis of vision, but it does not appear 
to be great ; and in regard to ail greater distances, the judg- 
ment by vision is evidently an acq^ired habit, arising out of 
such a mental exercise as has now been referred to. 

Inteniity and distance of aonnd» Small distancea judged of bj ilght alone. Expeil 
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There are some other circumstances, also, the resuit of 
expérience, by which we are greatly iofluenced in ail sach 
caitesy particularly the degree of illumination of the objects, 
and the degree of distinctness of their. outline and minute 
parts. Thus, in a pictore, distant objects are represented 
as faintly illuminated, and with indistinctness of outlibe and 
minute parts; and vice versa. On this principle, objects 
seen through a fog^ or in obscure light, are apt to appear 
much larger than they really are ; because, in the mental 
process which takes place in regard to them, we first as* 
sume them to be distant, from their imperfect outline and 
faint illumination, and then, judging from this assumed dis- 
tance, we conclude them to be of great size. On the other 
hand, objects seen in an unusuuly clear state of the at- 
mosphère appear nearer than they really are, from the 
grcater distinctness of their outline. In our judgment of 
distance by sight, we are also greatly influenced by the eye 
resting on intermediate objects ; and hence the difficulty of 
judging of distances at sea. A striking illustration of the 
same principle is fumished by captain Parry, in regard to 
objects seen across a uniform surface pf snow. " We had 
fréquent occasion, in our walks on shore, to remark the 
déception which takes place in estimating the distance and 
magnitude of objects, when viewed over an unvaried sur- 
face of snow. It was not uncommon for us to direct our 
steps towards what we took to be a large mass of stone, at 
the distance of half a mile from us, but which we were able 
to take up in our hands after one minute's walk. This was 
more particularly the case when ascending the brow of a 
hill." Ci^tain Parry adds, that this déception did not be- 
come less on aecount of the firequency witL which ifs ef^ts 
were experîenced ; and a ]ate writer has used this as an 
objection to the doctrine lately referred to, respeoting the 
influence of expérience on our judgment of distance by vi« 
eion. But this is evidently founded on a misconception of 
the efièct of expérience in such cases. Captain Parry could 
mean only, that he did not acquire the power of judging of 
the distance or magnitude of unknown objects. Had he 
been approaching an object by which he had once been de- 
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eeîved, knowing it to be the sftme, he would net hmve been 
deeeived a second time ; but, judging from itt known mag^ 
nitude, would bave inferred its distance. Thus tbe result of 
expérience is to enable us to judge of the distance of an ob* 
ject of known magnitude, or of the magnitude of an object 
at a known distance; but, in regard to objects of which 
botb the distance and magnitude are unknown, it teachet 
'js only not to trust the indications of vision. 

In our judgment of vision by the magnitude of objecta 
again, we are much influenced by oomparison with other 
objects, the magnitude of which is supposed to be known. 
I remember once having occasion to pass along Ludgate 
Hill, when the great door of St. PauPs was open, and sève- 
rai persons were standing in it. They appeared to be very 
little childten ; but, on coming up to them, were found to 
be full-grown persons. In the mental process which hère 
took place, the door had been assumed as a known magni- 
tude, and the other objects judged of by it. Had I attend- 
ed to the door being much larger than any door that one is 
in the habit of seeing, the mind would bave made allow- 
ance for the apparent size of the persons ; and, on the other 
hand, had thèse been known to be full-grown persons, a 
judgment would bave been formed of the size of the door. 
On the same principle, travellers visiting the pyramids of 
Jigypt bave repeatedly remarked, how greatly the notion of 
their magnitude is increased by a number of large animais, 
as camels, being assembled at their base. 

There is something exceedingly remarkable in the man- 
ner in which loss or diminution of one sensé is followed by 
increase of the intensity of others, or rather, perhaps, by 
an increased attention to the indications of other sensés. 
Blind persons acquire a wonderful delicacy of touch ; in 
some cases, it is said, to the extent of distinguishing colora. 
Hr. Saunderson, the blind mathematician, could distinguish 
by his hand, in a séries of Roman medals, the true from the 
counterfeit, with a more unerring discrimination than the 
eye of a professed virtuoso ; and, when he was présent at 
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thc astronomie»] observations in the garden of his collège, 
he was accustomed tQ perceive every cloud which passed 
over the sun. This remarkable power, which has some- 
times been referred to an increased intensity of particular 
sensés, in tnany cases evidently résolves itself into an in- 
creased habit of attention to the indications of ail those 
sensés which the individual retains. Two instances hâve 
been related to me of blind men who were much esteemed as 
judges of horses. One of thèse, in giving his opinion of a 
horsCf declared him to be blind, though this had escaped 
the observation of several persons who had the use of their 
eyes, and who were with some difficulty convinced of it. 
Being asked to give an account of the principle on which 
he had decided, he said it was by the sound of the horse's 
step in walking, which implied a peculiar and unusual cau- 
tion in his manner of putting down his feet. The other 
individual, in similar circumstances, pronounced a horse to 
be blind of one eye, though this had also escaped the obser- 
vation of those concerned. When he was asked to explain 
the facts on which he founded his judgment, he said he felt 
the one eye to be colder than the other. It is related of 
the late Dr. Moyse, the well-known blind philosopher, thaï 
he could distinguish a black dress on his friends by its smell : 
and there seems to be good évidence that blind persons hav<; 
acquired the power of distinguishing colors by the toucb. 
In a case of this kind, mentioned by Mr. Boyle, the indi- 
vidual stated that black imparted to his sensé of touch the 
greatest dègree of asperity, and blue the least. Dr. Rush 
relates of two blind young men, brothers, of the cityof 
Philadelphia, that they knew whén they approached a post' 
in walking across a street, by a peculiar sound which the 
ground under their feet emitted in the neighborhood of the 
post ; and that they could tell the names of a number of 
tame pigeons, with which they amused themselves in a lit- 
tle garden, by only hearing them fiy over their heads. I 
bave known several instances of persons affected with that 
extrême degree of deafness which occurs in the deaf and 
dumb, who had a peculiar susi^ptibility to particular kinds 
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of sonnds, depending apparently upon an impression con»- 
municated to their organs of touch or simple sensation. 
They could tell, for instance, the approach of a carriage io 
the Street, Mrithout seeing it, before it was tf^ken notice of by 
persons who had the use of ail their sensés. An analogout 
îact is observed in theliabit acquired by the deaf and dumb, 
of understanding what is said to them by watching the mo- 
tion of the lips of the speaker. £xamples still more won- 
derful are on record, but certainly require confirmation. A 
story, for instance, has lately been mentioned in some of the 
médical joumais, of a gentleman in France who lost every 
sensé, except the feeling of one side of bis face ; yet it is 
said that his family acquired a method of holding communi- 
cation with him, by tracing characters upon the part which 
retained its sensation. 

Much ingenuity has been bestowed upon attempts to ex- 
plain how, with two eyes, we see only one object ; and why 
that object is seen erect, when we know that the image on 
the retina is inverted. Ail that need be said upon the sub- 
ject, and ail that can properly be said, appears to be, that 
such is the constitution of our nervous System. It is on the 
same principle, that by the sensé of touch, in which may be 
concerned a thousand or ten thousand distinct points of con- 
tact, we receive the impression of only one body ; or, what 
perhaps may appcar a more strictly analogous case, we re- 
ceive the impression of.but one body, though we grasp the 
substance with two hands, or with ten distinct fingers. For 
the healthy perception in both thèse cases, however, a cer- 
tain arrangement is required, which-we may call the natu- 
ral harmony of the ^nervous system; and when this harmo- 
ny is disturbed, the resuit is remarkably altered. Thus, 
squinting produces the vision of a double image,'**' because 
the images fall upon what we may call unharmonizing points 
of the retina ; and the same principle may be illustrated in 
a very curions manner by a simple experiment with the 
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•«use of tonch. If a small round body, such as a pea, be 
laid upon the palm of the one hand, and rolled about be- 
tween the first and second fingers of the other, in théir 
natural position, one pea only is felt ; but, if the fingers are 
erossed, so that the pea is rolled between the opposite sur- 
faces of the two fingers, a most distinct impression of two 
peas is conveyed. 

Of the whole of the remnrkable process of sensation and 
perception, we know nothing but the facts, that certain 
impressions made upon the organs of sensé are followed by 
certain perceptions in the mind ; and that this takes place, 
m some way, through the médium of the brain and nervous 
System. We are in the habit of saying, that the impressions 
are conveyed to the brain ; but, even in this, we probably 
advance a step be> ond what is warrantcd. We know that 
the nerves dérive their influence from their connection with 
the brain, or as forming along with it one great médium of 
sensation ; but we do not know whether impressions made 
upon the nervous fabric connected with the organs of sensé 
are conveyed to the brain ; or whether the mind perceives 
them directly, as they are made upon the organs of sensé. 
The whole subject is one of those mysteries which are 
placed above our reach, and in which we cannot advance 
a single step beyond the knowledge of the facts. Any at- 
tempt to speculate upon it is therefore to be considered as 
contrary to the first principles of philosophical inquiry. 
We must simply receive the facts as of that class which we 
cannot account for in the smallest degrec ; and the évidence 
which we dérive from-t)ur sensés, of the existence and pro- 
perties of the things of the material world, is to be recog^ 
nised as one of those fundamental laws of belief which ad- 
mit of no other proof than that which is found in the uni- 
versal conviction of mankind. ^ 

Before concluding the subject of perception, it remains to 
be noticed that a certain voluntary effort is required for the 
full exercise of ît ; or, at least, for that degree of perception 
which leaves an impression capable of being retained. It 
is familiar to every one, that when the mind is closely oc- 
cnpied, numerous objects may pass before our eyes, and cir- 
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eumstanees may be talked of in onr hearing, oî which we 
do not retain the slightest recollection ; and this is often in 
such a degree as implies, not a want of memory only, but 
an actual want of the perception of the objccts. We can- 
not doubt> however, that there was the sensation of them ; 
that is, the usual impression made upon the eye in the one 
case, and the ear in the other. What is wanting, is a cer- 
tain effort of the mind itself, without which sensation is not 
necessarily followed by perception ; — this is what we caD 
Attention. It is a state or act of the mind which is exer- 
cised by différent individuals in very diâèrent degrees. It 
is much influenced by habit ; and though it may not often 
be wanting in such a degree as to prevent the perception of 
objects, it is often déficient in a manner which prevents the 
recollection of them, and consequently has an extensive 
inâuence upon the intellectual character. 

The efièct of attention is illustrated by Tarions mental 
phenomena of daily occurrence. If we are placed in such 
a situation that the eye commands an extensive landscape, 
presenting a great variety of objects, or the wall of an 
apartment covered with pictures, we bave the power of fix- 
mg the mind upon one object in such a manner that ail the 
rest become to us nearly as if they did not exist. Yet we 
know that they are actually seen, as far as the mère sensé of 
vision is concerned ; that is, images of ail of them are ibrmed 
upon the retina ; but they are not objects of attention, or of 
that peculiar voluntary effort of mind which is necessary for 
the full perception of them. In the same manner, a prac- 
tised musician can, in the midst of a musical performance, 
direct bis attention to one part, such as the bass, — can 
continue this for such a time as he pleases, and then again 
enjoy the gênerai harmony of the whole. On the same 
principle, the mind may be so intensely fixed upon something 
within itself, as an object of conception or memory, or a 
process of reasoning, as to bave no full perception of présent 
external impressions. We shall afterward bave occasion to ' 
refer to a state of mind in which this exists in such a de- 
gree, that objects of conception or memory are believed to 
bave a real and présent existence ; and in which this erro« 
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seaus impression is not corrected by impressions from exter- 
nal things : — this occurs in insanity. 

Attention is very much influenced by habit ; and con- 
nected with this subject there are some facts of great inte- 
rest. There is aremarkable law of the system, by which 
actions at first requiring mueh attention are after fréquent 
répétition performed with a much less degree of it, or with- 
out the mind being conscious of any effort. This is exem- 
plified in various processes of daily occurrence, as reading 
and writing, but most remarkably in music. Musical per- 
formance at first requires the closest attention, but the ef- 
fort becomes constantly less, until it is often not perceived 
at ail ; and a lady may be seen running over a pièce of 
music on a piano, and at the same time talking on ano- 
ther subject. A young lady, mentioned by Dr. Darwin, 
executed a long and very difficult pièce of music with the 
utmost précision, under the eye of her master ; but seemed 
agitated during the exécution of it, and when she had cm- 
cluded, burst into tears. It tumed out that her attention 
had, during the whole time, been intensely occupied with 
the agonies of a favorite canary-bird, which at last droppe' 
dead in its cage. We see the same principle exemplified ii 
the rapidity with which an expert arithmetician can run up 
a long column of figures, without being conscious of the 
individual combinations. It is illustrated in another manne 
by the feats of jugglers, the déception produced by whici 
dépends upon their performing a certain number of motions 
with such rapidity that the attention of the spectators does 
not foUow ail the combinations. 

In teaching such arts as music or arithmetic, this princi- 
ple is also illustrated ; for the most expert arithmetician or 
musical performer is not necessarily, and perbaps not gene- 
rally, the best teacher of the art ; but he who, with a com- 
pétent knowledge of it, directs his attention to the individual 
minute combinations through which it is necessary for the 
leamer to advance. 

In processes more purely intellectual, we find the influ- 
ence of habit brought under our view in a similar manner 
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partie ulwrly in foUowin^ the steps of a process of reason- 
ing. A person little accustomed to sach a process advances 
step by step, with minute attention to each as he proceeds ; 
while another perceives at once the resuit, with little con* 
sciousness of the steps by which. he arrived at it. For this 
reason, also, it frequently happens that in certain depart- 
ments of science the profound philosopher makes a bad 
teacher. He proceeds too rapidly for his audience, and 
without sufficient attention to the intermediate steps by 
which it is necessary for them to advance ; and they may 
dérive much more instruction firom an inferior man, whose 
mental process on the subject approaches more nearly to 
that which, in the first instance, must be theirs. We re- 
mark the same différence in public speaking and in writing; 
and we talk of a speaker or a writer who is easily followed, 
and another who is followed with difficulty. The former 
retards the séries of his thoughts, so as to bring distinctly 
before his hearers or his readers every step in the mental 
process. The latter advances without sufficient attention 
to this, and consequently can be followed by those only who 
are sufficiently acquainted with the subject to fiU up the 
intermediate steps, or not to require them. 

There is a class of intellectual habits directly the reverse 
of those now referred to ; namely, habits of inattention, by 
which the mind, long unaccustomed to hâve the attention 
steadily directed to any important object, becomes frivolous 
and absent, or lost amid its own waking dreams. A min ^ 
in this condition becomes incapable of following a train of 
reasoning, and even of observing facts with accuracy and 
tracing their relations. Hence nothing is more opposed to 
the cultivation of intellectual character ; and when such a 
person attempts to reason, or to foUow out a course of in- 
vestigation, he falls into slight and partial views, unsound 
déductions, and frivolous arguments. This state of mind, 
Iherefore,. ought to be carefully guarded against in the 
young ; as, when it is once established, it can be removed 
only by a long and laborious effort, and after a certam peri- 
od of life is probably irrémédiable. 

In rude and savage life remarkable examples occur of 
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thc eflfect of habits of minute attention to those circt.ni- 
stances to which the mind is intensely directed by their 
relation to the safety or advantage of the observer. The 
American hunter finds his way in the trackless forests by 
attention to minute appearances in the trees, which indicate 
to him the points of the compass. He traces the progress 
of his enemies or his friends by the marks of their footsteps ; 
and judges of their numbers, their haitings, their employ- 
ments, by circumstances which would entirely escape the 
observation of persons unaccustomed to a mode of life re- 
quiring such exercises of attention. Nu mérous examplcs 
of this kind are mentioned by travellers, particularly among 
ihe aboriginal natives of America* 

OF FALSE PERCEPTIONS. 

Before leaving this subject, it is necessary to refer to 
5ome remarkable facts respecting perceptions taking place, 
without the présence of any external body corresponding 
with them. Thèse are called false perceptions, and they 
are usually referred to two classes ; namely, those arising 
in the organs of sensé, in which the mind does not partici- 
pât e ; and those which are connected with hallucination of 
mind, or a belief of the real existence of the object The 
former only belong to this part of the subject. The latter 
will be referred to in another part of our inquiry, as they 
do not consist of false impressions on the sensés, but dépend 
upon the mind mistf king its own conceptions for real and 
présent existences. 

Of false perceptions, properly so called, the most familiar 
are the muscœ volitantes floating before the eyes, and sounds 
in the ears resembling the ringing of bells, or the noise of a 
waterfall. Changes ire also met with in the organs of 
sensé giving rise to remarkable varieties of perception. 
Dr. Falconer mentions a gentleman who had such a morbid 
State of sensation that cold bodies felt to him as if they 
were intensely bot. A gentleman mentioned by Dr. Co- 
nolly, when recovering from measles, saw objects dimi- 
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nished to the smallest imiginable size ; and a patient men« 
tioned by Baron Darry, on recovering from amaurosis, saw 
men as giants, and ail objects magnifîed in a most remarka- 
ble manner : it is not mentioned how long thèse peculiari- 
ties continued. This last peculiarity of perception occurred 
also to a particular friend of mine in recovering from ty- 
phus fever. His own body appeared to him to be about 
ten feet high. His bed seemed to be seven or eight feet 
from the floor, so that he felt the greatest dread in attempt* 
ing to get out of it ; and the opening of the chimney of hit 
apartment appeared as large as the arch of a bridge. A 
singular peculiarity of this case however was, that the per- 
sons about him with whom he was familiar did not appeai 
above their natural size. But the most interesting pheno- 
mena connected with affections of this kind are furnished 
by the varions modifications of spectral illusions. Thèse 
are referable to three classes. 

I. Impressions of visible objects remaining for some time 
after the eye is shut, or bas been withdrawn from them ; 
generally accompanied by some remarkable change in the 
color of the objects. Various interesting experiments of 
this kind are related by Dr. Darwin ; one of the most strik*^ 
ing is the following : — " I covered a paper about four inches 
square with yellow, and with a pen filled with a blue color 
wrote upon the middle of it the word BANKS in capitals ; 
and sitting with my back to the sun, fixed my eyes for a 
minute exactly on the centre of the letter N in the word. 
After shutting my eyes, and shading them somewhat with 
my hand, the word was distinctly seen in the spectrum, in 
yellow colors on a blue ground ; and then on opening my 
eyes on a yellowish wall at twenty feet distance, the magni- 
fied name of BANKS appeared on the wall written in gold- 
en characters." 

With a veiy little ingenuity, this kind of spectral illusions can bc 
easily produced in great variety. Take a common red wafer, and lay 
It upon a sheet of white paper. Bring the eye down to within six oi 
eight inches of it, and gaze very steadily and intently upon it for the 
space of twenty or thirty seconds. On moving the eyes away, a beaU' 

Fal86 perception of magnitude. Exanoples of this. Spectral Illusions ; how many 
Classes ? First class ? Darwin's experimeats ? Easy mode of producing thèse illusioqt 
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hftd light blue spot, of the size and shape of the wafer, will be seen on 
UÎe sheet, and will foUow the eyes a» tbey move irom side to side. By 
cutting the wafer in two, or notching its surface, or varying its fom 
m any way, a corresponding variety in the form of the blue spot wiX, 
be produced. The efTect may be varied also by using wafers of 
différent color, or even by bright pictures of varions colors combined. 
The stronger the light, the more striking will be the effect. Il ought to 
be added, that persons of weak eyes should be very cautious in trying 
thèse experiments. 

A friend of mine had been one day looktng intensely at 
a small print of the Virgin and Child, and had sat bending 
over it for some time. On raising his head he was startled 
by perceiving, at the farther end of the apartment, a female 
figure, the size of life, with a child in her arms. The first 
feeling of surprise having subsided, he instantly traced the 
source of the illusion, and remarked that the figure corre- 
sponded exactly with that which he had contemplated io 
the print, being what painters call a kit-cat figure, in which 
the lower parts of the body are not represented. The illu- 
sion continued distinct for about two minutes. Similar illu- 
sions of hearing are met with, though less frequently than 
those of vision. A gentleman recently recovered from an 
affection of ihe head,' in which he had been much reduced 
by bleeding, had occasion to go into a large town a few 
miles from his résidence. His attention was there attracted 
by the bugle of a régiment of horse, sounding a particular 
measure which is used at changing guard in the evening. 
He assured me that this sound was from that time ne ver out 
of his ears for about nine months. During ail this period 
he continued in a very precarious state of health ; and it 
was only as his health became more confirmed that the 
Sound of the bugle gradually left him. In regard to ocular 
spectra, another fact of a very singular nature appears to 
bave been first observed by Sir Isaac Newton, — namely, 
that when he produced a spectrum of the sun by looking at 
it with the right eye, the left being covered, upon uncover- 
mg the left, and looking upon a white ground, a spectrum 
of the sun was seen with it also. He likewise acquired 
the power of recalling the spectra, after they had ceased, 
when he went into the dark, and directed his mind intensely, 

Modes of varyîng the expérimenta. Caution. Illusion produced by looking at • 
ftfiat ? niusions of hearing. Newton's ezperimenU ) 
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** as whea a maa looks earaestly to see a thing which is dif« 
ficult to be seen." By repeating thèse experimeats fre- 
quently, such an efïect was produeed upon bis eyes, " that 
for some moaths after/' he says, " the spectrum oî the sun 
begaa to retura as often as I began to meditate upon the 
pheaomena, even though I lay in bed at midnight with my 
curtains drawn." 

II. Impressions of objects recently seen retuming after 
a considérable interval. Various interesting examples of 
this kind are on record. Dr. Ferriar mentions of himself, 
that when about tbe âge of fourteen, if he had bçenviewing 
any interesting object in the course of the day, as a roman- 
tic ruin, a fine seat, or a review of troops, so soon as eve- 
ning came, if he had occasion to go into a dark room, ^e 
whole scène was brought before him with a brilliancy equal 
to what it possessed in daylight, and remained visible for 
some minutes. 



III. F aise perceptions arising in the course of some bodi- 
ly disorder, generally fever. A lady whom I attended some 
years ago, in a slight feverish disorder, saw distinctly a 
party of ladies and gentlemen sitting round her bedcham- 
ber, and a servant handing something to them on a tray. 
The scène continued in a greater or less degree for several 
days, and was varied by spectacles of castles and churches 
of a very brilliant appearance, as if they had been built of 
finely eut crystal. The whole was in this case entirely a 
Visual phantasm, for there was no hallucination of mind. 
On the contrary, the patient had fîrom the first a full im- 
pression that it was a morbid affection of vision, connected 
with the fever, and amused herself and her attendants by 
watching and describing the changes in the scenery. A 
gentleman who was also a patient of mine, of an irritable 
habit, and liable to a variety of uneasy sensations in bis 
head, was sitting alone in his dining-room in the twilight, 
the door of the room being a little open. He saw distinct- 
ly a female figure enter, wrapped in a mantle, and the face 
concealed by a. large black bonnet. She seemed to advance 

Second clam 7 Examples. Third claas? Ezample; tlMfick la^jr. Th* mtad, ta 
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a few steps towards him and then stop. He had a full 
conviction that the figure was an illusion of vision, and 
amused himself for some time by watching it ; at the same 
time observing that he could see through the figure, so a? 
to perceive the lock of the door and otherobjects behind il. 
At ïength, when he moved his body a Uttle forward, it dis- 
appeared. The appearances in thèse two cases were en- 
tirely visual illusions, and probably consisted of the renewal 
of real scènes or figures, in a manner somewhat analogous 
to those in Dr. Ferriar's case, though the renewal took 
place after a longer interval. When there is any degree of 
hallucination of mind, so that the phantasm is believed to 
hâve a real existence, the afïèction is entirely of a différent 
nature, as will be more particularly mentioned under anoth- 
er part of our subject. 

F aise perceptions may be correct ed by one of three me- 
ihods ; — by the exercise of other sensés — ^by a comparison 
with the perceptions of other persons — and by an exer- 
cise of judgment. If I suspect that my eye deceives 
me, I apply the hand, with the perfect conviction of the 
improbability that the two sensés should be deceived ai 
once. If this cannot be done, I appeal to the impressions 
of some other persons, with an equally strong conviction 
that the same sensé will not be deceived in the same man- 
ner in several persons at once. Or I may do it in another 
way, by a référence to some known and fixed object. 
Suppose, for example, I see two objects where I imagine 
there should be but one, and suspect a visual déception ; I 
turn my eyes to some object which I know to be single — 
such as the sun. If I see the sun double, I know that there 
is a delusion of vision ; if I see the sun single, I conclude the 
original perception to be correct. Thèse processes imply 
a certain exercise of judgment ; and there -are other cases 
in which the same conviction may arise from an exercise 
of judgment, without any process of this kind. In one of 
the cases now referred to, for example, the correction took 
place instantly, from observing that the lock of the door 
was seen as if through the figure. 

Kxpla nations. Correcting falae impressions, in what waya » First method? SooiMifl 
method 3 
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SECTION II. 

OF CONSCIOUSNESS AND REFLECTION. 

CoNsciousNESs appears to mean, simply, the acl of at- 
tending to what is passing in the mind at the time. That 
more extensive opération to which we ought to give the 
name of reflection, as distinguished from simple conscious- 
ness, seems to be connected with a power of remembering 
past perceptions and past mental processes, — of comparing 
them with présent feelings, so as to trace between them a 
relation, as belonging to the same sentient being, — and, fur- 
ther, of tracing the Jaws by which the mental processes 
themselves are regulated. It is_employed also in tracing 
the relations and séquences of external things, and thus 
proves the source of certain notions expressive of thèse re- 
lations. It is therefore a compound opération of mind, in- 
cluding various mental processes, especially consciousness, 
memory, and the act of comparison or judgment. The 
knowledge which we dérive from this source; whether wr 
call it consciousness or reflection, is referable to thre^. 
heads. 

I. A knowledge of the mental processes, and the laws 
and relations by which they are regulated ; a knowledge, 
for example, of the laws and facts relating to memory, con- 
ception, imagination, and judgment. Thèse will be more 

Î>articularly referred to in a subséquent part of our inquiry. 
n the same manner we acquire our knowledge of those 
which bave been called the active and moral powers, as 
love, hope, fear, joy, gratitude, &c. 

II. Certain notions arising out of the exercise of the 
mental processes, in référence to the succession and relations 
of things ; our notion, for example, of time, arising out of 
memory and consciousness,— our notion of cause — of mo- 

Definition of consciousneaa ? Distinction between it and reflection? Its nature 9 
How manv kinds of Icnowledge derived from il ? First head; mental processca? Se- 
toad head; certain abstract idoas } 
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tion — ^nuinber — ^urat ion— extension or space» From sim- 
ple perception we seem to acquire a knowledge of extcrnal 
things as existing only at the moment ; and from simple 
consciousness a knowledge of a mental impression as exista 
ing only at the moment. Our notions of the succession of 
things, as implying time and motion, require the exercise 
of consciousness and memory ; and our notions of cause, 
and the various other relations of things to each other, re* 
quire both memory and comparison. To the same head, in 
référence to another department of thèse faculties, belong 
our notions of truth and falsehood— right and wrong» 
Thèse resuit from a certain exercise of mind, aided by 
that remarkable principle in our constitution which com- 
monly reoeives the name of conscience* 

III. With this exercise of the mental functions there 
spring up in the mind certain convictions, or intuitive and 
instinctive principles of belief. They are the immédiate 
resuit of a certain exercise of the understanding, but are 
not referable to any process of induction or chain of rea* 
soning, and can be considered only as an original and fun* 
lamentai part of our constitution. This is a subject of 
^eat and extensivc importance, and the articles of belief 
(vhich are referable to it are chiefly the folio wing : 

(1.) A conviction of our own existence as sentient and 
thinking beings, and of mind as something distinct from 
the functions of the body. 

(2.) A confidence in the évidence of our sensés in re- 
gard to the existence and properties of external things ; or 
a conviction that they hâve a real existence independent of 
our sensations. 

(3.) A confidence in our own mental processes — that 
facts, for example, which are suggested to us by our me- 
mory, really occurred. 

(4.) A belief in our personal identity, derived from the 
combined opérations of consciousness and memory ; or a 
remembrance of past mental feelings and a comparison of 
them with présent mental feelings, as belonging to the same 
sentient being. 
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(5.) A conviction that every event must kaT« a cause, 
uid a cause adéquate to the e&ct. 

(6.) A confidence in the uniformity of the opérations of 
nature ; or that the same cause, acting in the same circum* 
stances, wiil always be foUowed by the scune eâ^t. 

Thèse first or instinctive principles of belief willbe referred 
to in a more particular manner when we corne to speak of 
the use of reason in the investigation of truth. They are 
usually called First Truths, and will be seen to occupy a 
most important place as the foundation of ail reasoning. 
Many ingénions but fallacious arguments were at one time 
wasted in attempts to establish them by processes of reason- 
ing. Thèse again were assailed by sophistical and skep- 
tical writers, who easily succeeded in showing the fallacy 
of thèse arguments, and thus assumed the crédit of under- 
mining the authority of the truths themselves. Ail this 
species of sophistical warfare is now gone by ; and the most 
important era in the modem science of reasoning was, 
when it was distinctly shown that thèse first truths admit of 
no other évidence than the conviction which forces itself 
upon the understanding of ail classes of men. Since that 
period it has been generally allowed that they admit of no 
proof by processes of reasoning ; and, on the other hand, 
that they are entirely unafiècted by the arguments by which 
ill such reasoning was shown to be iallacious. 



SECTION m. 

OF TESTIMONY. 

A VERY small portion of our knowledge of extema. 
thîngs is obtained through our own sensés ; by far the 
greater part is procured through other men, and this is re- 
ceived by us on the évidence of testimony. But, in receiv- 
ing facts in this manner, we usually proceed with more 

Controreraiea respecting First Trutks. Propcr view of thèse oontrorersios ? Kvi 
dence of testimony, why necessary 9 
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caution than when they corne to us by our personal obser-* 
vation. We are much influenced, in the first place, by our 
confidence in the veracity of the narrator, and our know* 
ledge of the opportunities which he has had of ascertain- 
ing the facts he professes to relate. Thus, if he be a per- 
son on whose testimony we hâve formerly received impor- 
tant statements, which hâve tûmed out to be correct, we 
are the more ready to receive his testimony again ; if he 
be a stranger to us, we receive it with greater caution ; if 
he has formerly misled us, we view it with suspicion, or 
reject it altogether. 

But there is another principle of very extensive applica- 
tion in such cases, and which is independent in a great 
measure of the character of the narrator. In receiving 
facts upon testimony, we are much inâuenced by their ac- 
cordance with facts with which we are already acquainted. 
This is what, in common language, we call their probabili- 
ty ; and statements which are probable, that is, in accor- 
dance with facts which we already know, are received 
upon a lower degree of évidence than those which are not 
in such accordance, or which, in other words, appear to us 
in the présent state of our knowledge to be improbable. 
New this is a sound and salutary caution, but we should 
beware of allowing it to influence us beyond its proper 
sphère. It should lead us to examine carefully the evi 
dence upon which we receive facts not in accordance with 
those which we bave already acquired ; but we should be- 
ware of allowing it to engender skepticism. For, while an 
unbounded credulity is the part of a weak mind, which 
• never thinks or reasons at ail, an unlimited skepticism is 
the part of a contracted mind, which reasons upon imper- 
fect data, or makes its own knowledge and extent of obser- 
vation the standard and test of probability. An ignorant 
peasant may reject the testimony of a philosopher in regard 
to the size of the moon, because he thinks he has the évi- 
dence of his sensés that it is only a foot in diameter ; and 
a person, holding a respectable rank in society, is said to 
hâve received with contempt the doctrine of the révolution 

Conditions of confidence in testimony ? What is meant by probability ? Its influ 
ence? Caution in reeard to its influence Examples: reasooing in regard to ibe 
mooti 7 In regard to the révolution of the earth? 
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of the earth on its axis, because he was perfectly satisfîed 
that his house was never known to tum with its front to 
the north. When the king of Siam was told by a Dutch 
traTeller that in Holland, at certain seasons of the year, wa- 
ter becomes so solid that an éléphant might walk over it, he 
replied, "I hâve believed many extraordinary things which 
you hâve told me, because I took you for a man of truth 
and veracity, but novir I am convinced that you lie." This 
confidence in one's own expérience, as the test of probabi* 
lity, characterizes a mind which is confined in its views 
and limited in its acquirements ; and the tendency of it 
would be the rejection of ail knowledge for which we bave 
not the évidence of our sensés. Had the king of Siam 
once seen water in a frozen state, he would not only bave 
been put right in regard to this fact, but his confidence 
would bave been shaken in his own expérience as the test 
of probability in other things; and he would bave been 
more disposed for the further réception of truth upon the 
évidence of testimony. 

Thus, progress in knowledge is not confined in its résulta 
to the mère facts which we acquire, but bas also an exten- 
sive influence in enlarging the mind for the furtber récep- 
tion of truth, and setting it free from many of those préju- 
dices which influence men who are limited by a narrow 
field of observation. There may even be cases in which, 
without any regard to the veracity of the narrator, a culti- 
vated mind perceives the éléments of truth in a statement 
which is rejected by inferior minds as altogether incredible. 
An ingénions writer supposes a traveller of rather doubtful 
veracity bringing into the country of Archimedes an ac- 
count of the steam-engine. His statement is rejected by 
his countrymen as altogether incredible. It is entirely at 
variance with their expérience, and they think it much 
more probable that the traveller should lie, than that such 
a thing should be. But when he describes to Archimedes 
the arrangement of the machine, the philosopher perceives 
the resuit and, without any considération of the veracity 
of the narrator, décides, upon the évidence derived from 
the relation of the facts themselves, and their accordance 

Reaaoning of the king of Siam ? Influence of gênerai knowledge on the belief of 
testimony 7 Example, supposition in regard to Archimedes t Ground of Archimedes 
beUef-whatî 
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with principles which are known to him, that the statemeat 
is unquestionably true. 

This illustration leads to a principle of the utmost prac- 
tical importance. In judging of the credibility of a state- 
ment, we are not to be influenced simply by our actual 
expérience of similar events ; for this would limit our re* 
ception of new facts to their accordance with those which 
we already know. We must extend our views much ^* 
ther than this, and proceed upon the knowledge which we 
hâve derived from other sources, of the powers and pro- 
perties of the agent to which the event is ascribed. It 
18 on this principle that the account of the steam-engine 
would hâve appeared probable to Archimedes, while it was 
rejected by his countrymen as absolutely incredible; be^ 
cause he would hâve judged, not according to his expe* 
rience of similar machinery, but according to his know» 
%dge of the powers and properties of steam. In the same 
Aianner, when the king of Siam rejected, as an incredible 
falsehood, the account of the freezing of water, if there 
had been at his court a philosopher who had attended to 
the properties of beat, he would hâve judged in a différent 
manner, though the actual fact of the freezing of water 
might bave been as new to him as it was to the king. He 
would hâve recoUected that he had seen varions solid bodies 
rendered fluid by the application of beat ; and that, on the 
abstraction of the additional beat, they again became solid. 
He would thus hâve argued the possibility, that, by a fur- 
ther abstraction of beat, bodies might become solid which 
are fluid in the ordinary température of the atmosphère. 
In this manner, the fact, which was rejected by the king« 
judging from his own expérience, might bave been received 
by the philosopher, judging from his knowledge of the pow- 
ers and properties of beat — ^though he had acquired this 
knowledge from events apparently far removed from that to 
which he now applied it. 

The principle hère referred to is independent altogethcr 
of the direct reliance which we bave on testimony, in re» 
gard to things which are at variance with our expérience, 
when we are satisfied that the testimony bas the characters 

Important principle. Ho w iUustrateâ bj the preceding anecdotes 7 How shoiud tb* 
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of credibility; but, even on thèse grounds, we may pcr» 
ceive the fallacy of that application of the doctrine of 
probability which bas been employed by some writers, in 
opposition to the truths of revealed' religion» and to the 
means by which they were promulgated-— panicularly the 
miracles of the sacred writings. Miracles, they contend, 
are déviations from the established course of nature, and 
are, consequently, contrary to our uniform expérience. 
It accords with our expérience that men should lie, and 
even that several men might concur in propagating the 
«ame lie ; and, therefore, it is more probable that the nar- 
rators lied, than that the statement respect ing miracles i« 
true. Mr. Hume even went so far as to maintain, that a 
miracle is so contrary to what is founded upon firm and un- 
altérable expérience, that it cannot be established by any 
human testimony. 

Hume's celebrated argument against the résurrection of Christ, 
and of course against the Christian religion, stated a little more fuliy, 
is this : *' TwelVe witnesses," he says, though not exactly in thèse 
words, " I admit, agrée in testifying that a man rose from the dead. 
I am consequently compelled to believe one of two tliings, either that 
twelve men agreed to tell a lie, or that a man rose from Uie dead. Ei- 
ther of thèse suppositions is, I confess, very extraordinary, but as onc 
or the other must be true, I must admit the one that is least extraqr 
dinary. Now it seems to me more probable that men should lie, thasn 
that one who had been several days dead should retum to life again j 
for it is a very common thing in this world for men to testify falsely ; 
but it is * contrary to ail expérience' that a man should rise from the 
dead." 

To this Christian writers reply, m substance, as follows : " We ad- 
mit the alternative, viz. that we must believe that twelve men hâve 
testified falsely, or that one man rose from the dead ; and we also ad- 
mit that we must believe the least improbable of the two. But we 
deny that the former is the least improbable. For it is not very impro- 
bable that the Creator should wish to make a communication to man 
kind ; and if so, restoring to life the messenger who brought it, would 
be a very suitable and a very probable mode of authenticating it. But 
it 15 contraiy to ail expérience, and ail probability, that twelve men, 
without motive, should conspire to fabricate and disseminate a lie. In 
regard to the mode by which the Creator would authenticate a message 
lo men, we hâve no expérience ; and there is certainly no pre&amption 
against the one in question. In regard to men's falsiiying their word, 

Hume'8 argument, what 7 Extent to which he carried his reaaonings ? Mr. Hume'» 
argument stated more fully ? The alternative he offera ? Hi» choice 1 In reply, whal 
do Christian writers admit 7 What do they deny Y 
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in the caose of yirtne, and against their own interests, we hâve a great 

Aeal of expérience, and it is ail against it/' 

This brief yiew of the question will assist the pupil to understand 
more clearly the bearing of the reasoning which follows. 

The fallacy of Mr. Hume's argument may probably bc 
maintained froin the principles which hâve been stated. It 
is, in fact, the same mode of reasoning which induced the 
king of Siam to reject the statement of water becoming 
solid. This was entireiy contradicted -^y bis *' firm and 
unaiterable expérience,*' and, therefore, could not be re- 
ceived, even upon the évidence of a man whom he had al- 
ready recognised as a witness of unquestionable veracity, 
and upon whose single testimony he had received as truth 
** many extraordinary things.** He thought it much more 
probable that even this man lied, than that such a state- 
ment could be true. Strictly speaking, indeed, the objec- 
tion of Mr. Hume may be considered as little better than a 
play upon words. For what renders an occurrence miracu- 
lous îs precisely the fact of its being opposed to uniforra 
expérience. To say therefore that miracles are incredible 
because they are contrary to expérience, is merely to say 
that they are incredible because they are miracles. 

They who are imposed upon by such a sophism as this, 
do not, in the first place, attend to the fact, that the term 
expérience, if so much is to be founded upon it, must be 
Umited to the personal observation of every individual ; 
that is, it can apply, in each particular case, only to the last 
fifty or sixty years at most, and to events which bave hap- 
pened during that period, at the spot where the individual 
was présent. Whatevc^ he knows of events which took 
place beyond this spot, or before that period, he knows, not 
from expérience, but entireiy from testimony : and a great 
part of our knowl«».dge, of what we call the established 
course of nature, bas been required in this manner. In the 
réception of new knowle'1<Te, then, an individual must either 
receive facts upon testimony, or believe nothing but that 
for which he has the évidence of bis sensés. It is unne 
cessary to state how much the latter supposition is at va- 

Its foUacy, how shown 7 Hume's reasoning compared with that of the king of Steir 
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riance with the daily practice of every man ; and how much 
information we are in the constant habit of receiving upon 
testimony, even in regard to things which are very much 
at variance with our personal observation. How many 
facts do we receive in this manner, with unsuspecting con- 
fidence, on the testimony of the historian, in regard to the 
occurrences of ancient times ; and on the testimony of the 
naturalist and the traveller, respecting the natural and civil 
history of foreigib countries. How few persons hâve ven- 
fied, by their personal observation, the wonders which we 
receive on the testimony of the astronomer ; and, even of 
the great phenomena of nature on the surface of our globe, 
how much do we receive upon testimony in regard to things 
which are widely at variance with our own expérience. I 
need only mention the boiling springs of Iceland, and the 
phenomena of earthquakes and volcanoes. But, on the 
principles of Mr. Hume, thèse could not be believed. On 
the contrary, if one of our intelligent Highlanders were 
hearing described to him the dévastations of a volcano, he 
would point to his heath-covered mountain, as the basis of 
his " firm and unalterable expérience," and déclare it to be 
more probable that travellers should lie than that such a 
statement could be true. 

The réception of facts upon the évidence of testimony 
must therefore be considered as a fundamental principle of 
our nature, to be acted upon whenever we are satisfied that 
the testimony possesses certain characters of credibility. 
Thèse are chiefly referable to three heads : that the indivi- 
dual has had suffîcient opportunity of ascertaining the facts ; 
that we bave confidence in his power of judging of their 
accuracy ; and that we bave no suspicion of his being influ- 
enced by passion or préjudice in his testimony, — or, in other 
words, that we believe him to be an honest witness. Our 
confidence is further strengthened by several witnesses con- 
curring in the same testimony, each of whom has had the 
same opportunities of ascertaining the facts, and présents the 
same characters of truth and honesty. On such testimony 
we are in the constant habit of receiving statements which 

Eztent of confidence universally placed in it. Examples. Supposed reasoning al 
Highlanders on Hunie's principle? Proper views of confidence m lesumony. 0» 
Vtua three conditions 7 Gorroborating cireumstances ? 
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are mnch beyond the sphère of our personal obsenratîoiii 
and widely at variance with our expérience. Thèse are the 
statements which, for the sake of a name, we may call mar- 
vellous. în regard to such, the foundation of incredulity, 
as we hâve seen, is generally ignorance; and it is inte- 
resting to trace the principles by which a naan of culti- 
vated mind is influenced in receiving upon testimony, 
statements which are rejected by the vulgar as totally in- 
credible. * 

1. He is influenced by the recollection that many things 
at one time appeared to him marvellous which he now 
knows to be true : and he thence concludes that there may 
still be in nature many phenomena and many principles 
with which he is entirely unacquainted. In other words, he 
has learned from expérience not to make his own knowledge 
his test of probability. 

2. He is greatly influenced by perceiving in the statement 
some élément of probability, or any kind of séquence or 
relation by which the alleged fact may be connected with 
principles which are known to him. It is in this manner 
that the freezing of water, which was rejected by the king 
of Siam as an incrediblé falsehood, might hâve appeared 
crédible to a philosopher who had attended to the properties 
of beat, because he would bave perceived in the statement 
a chain of relations Connecting it with facts which he knew 
to be true. 

3. He is much guided by his power of discriminating the 
credibility of testimony, or of distinguishing that species and 
that amount of it which he feels to be unworthy of abso- 
lute crédit from that on which he relies with as implicit con- 
fidence as on the uniformity of the course of nature. The 
vulgar mind is often unable to make the necessary discrimi- 
nation in this respect, and therefore is apt to fall into one 
of the extrêmes of credulity and scepticism. Mr. Hume, 
indeed, himself admits that there is a certain amount of 
testîmony on which he would receive a statement widely at 
variance with his own uniform expérience, as in the hypo- 
thetical case which he proposes, — ^the account of a total 
darkness over the whole earth, continuing for eight days, two 

Belief of marvellous accounts? Considérations which influence cuUiTated mindi ia 
liceivinc testimony I First? Second? Ezample. Thiid? 
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hundred years ago. The évidence whîch he requires for 
it is simply the concurrence of testimonies, — namely, that 
ail autbors in ail languag^'s describe the event ; and that 
travellers bring accounts from ail quarters of traditions of 
the occurrence being still strong and lively among the peo- 
pie. On such évidence he admits that philosophers ought 
to receive it as certain. 

Thèse principles may be considered as the éléments of 
our belief in regaipd to statements which are new to us ; 
and it is interesting to remark how they balance and com* 
pensate each other. Thus, a statement which appears 
probable, or can be readily referred to known relations, is 
received upon a lower degree of testimony, as in the illus- 
tration respecting Archimedes and the steam-engine. Oth- 
ers, which we find greater difficulty in referring to an y 
known principle, we may receive upon a certain amount of 
testimony which we feel to be worthy of absolute confidence. 
But there may be others of so very extraordinary a kind, 
and so far removed from, or even opposed to, every known 
principle, that we may hesitate in receiving them upon any 
kind of testimony, unless we can discover in relation to 
them something on which the mind can fix as an élément 
of moral probability. 

This leads us to a very obvions distinction of extraordi- 
nary events, — into those which are only marvellous, and 
those which are to be considered miraculous. A mafvel- 
lous event is one which difiers in ail its éléments from any 
thing that we previously knew, witAout being opposed to 
any known principle. But a miraculous event implies much 
more than this, being directly opposed to what every man 
knows to be the established and uniform course of nature. 
It is further required that such an event shall be of so ob- 
vions and palpable a kind that every man is qualified to 
juge of its miraculous character, or is convinced it could 
not happen from the opération of any ordinary natural 
cause. 

In receiving a statement respecting such an event, we 
require the highest species of testimony, or that on which 
we rely with the same confidence as on the uniformity of 

Application of thèse principles. Distinction of extraordinary erents ; what two kinds 1 
Degree of testimony necessary to establish a miraculous event 9 
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^e course of nature herself. But even with this amount of 
testimony a doubt may still remain. For we bave two 
amounts of probability wbich are equally balanced agaiust 
cach other ; namely, tbe probability that such testimony 
should Qot deceive us, and tbe probability that there should 
be no déviation from tbe course of nature. The concurring 
évidence of numerous crç&dible witnesses, indeed, gives a 
decided prépondérance to the testimony ; and upon a cer- 
tain amount of testimony we might receiire any statement, 
^ bowever improbable — as in the case admitted by Mn Hume 
of a universal darkness. But, though in such a case we 
might receive the statement as a fact which we could not 
dispute, the mind would be left in a state of absolute sus- 
pense and uncertainty in regard to any judgment which we 
could form respecting it. Something more appears to be 
necessary for fixing the distinct belief of a miraculous inter- 
position ; and this is an impression of moral probability. 
This consists of two parts. (1.) A distinct référence of the 
event to a power which we feel to be capable of producing 
it ; namely, a direct interposition of the Deity. (2.) The 
perception of an adéquate object, or a conviction of higb 
iporal probability that an interposition of Divine power 
might be exerted in such circumstances, or for the accom- 
plishment of such an object. Such are the miracles of the 
sacred writings. As events opposed to the common course 
of nature, they are, by the supposition, physically improba- 
ble in the highest degree. Were they not so, were they 
in the lowest degree probable, according to our conceptions 
of the course of nature, they could not be miracles, and con- 
sequently could not answer the purpose for which they are 
intended. But notwithstanding this species of improbabili- 
ty, they carry with them ail the éléments of absolute credi 
bility ; namely, the highest species of testimony, supported 
by a moral probability which bears direct ly upon every élé- 
ment of the statement. This may be briefly referred to the 
following heads : — 

1. The human mind had wandered far from truth re- 
specting 6od ; and on the great question of bis character 
and wifl, a future state, and the mode of acceptance in bis 

What neceflaarr besidM? Orouods of manl probability} ClaaBificatioa of ttm 
frounds of it, in this caae. Stato of tbo human race i 
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sight, the light furnished by reason among the wisest of 
men was faint and feeble. On point» of such importance 
there was the highest moral probability that the Deity 
wouM not ieave mankind in this state of darkness, but wouM 
communicate'to them some distinct knowledge. 

2. It is further probable, that if such a communication 
were made to man, it would be accomf^anied by prodigiet 
or miraculous events, calculated to show beyond a doubt 
the immédiate agency of God, and thus to establish the di« 
vine authority of the record. 

3. There is no improbability that the power of the Deity 
should produce déviations from th& usual course of nature 
capable of answering such a purpose. For what we caU 
the course of nature is nothing more than an order of 
events which he bas established ; and there is no improba- 
bility that for an adéquate endhe might produce a déviation 
from this order. 

4. An important branch of the moral probability of the 
whole statement of the sacred writings arises from the cha- 
racters of the truths themselves, challenging the assent and 
approbation of every uncontaminated mind. This part of 
the subject résolves itself into three parts; namely, the 
truths relating to the character and perfections of the Deity ; 
the high and refined morality of the gospel ; and the adap- 
tation of the whole provisions of Christianity to the actual 
condition of man as a moral being. The former carry a 
conviction of their truth to the mind of every candid inqui- 
rer ; the two latter fîx themselves upon the conscience or 
moral feelings of ail classes of men with an impression which 
is irrésistible. 

This mode of reasoning is not chargeable with that kind 
of fallacy which has sometimes been ascribed to it, — that it 
professes first to prove the doctrine by the miracle, and then 
to try the miracle by the doctrine. The tendency of it is 
only to deduce from the various éléments which really en- 
ter into the argument, a kind of compound évidence, the 
Btrongest certainly which on such a subject the human mind 
is capable of receiving. It is composed of the character of 
the truths — ^the moral probability of a révélation of clear 

Necessity of évidence of a reTelatlon 9 Power eofficient. Internai endenca > Chaiiv 
otMincyi Beply. 
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knowledge on subjects of such infinité importance — and \he 
highest species of testimony for the miraculous évidence by 
wbich the révélation was accompanied. There are princi- 
ples in our nature calculated to perceive the manner in 
which the différent parts of such an argument harmonize 
with each other ; and, upon every principle of the human 
mind, it is impossible to conceive any thing more highly 
calcuHted to challenge the serious attention and absolu te 
conviction of every sound understanding. 

This imperfect view of a deeply interesting subject will 
be sufficient to show the fallâcy of the objection which has 
been urged against the credibility of miracles, — that they 
are contrary to our unalterable expérience of the establish- 
ed course of nature. There might hâve been some de- 
gree of plausibility in the argument, if thèse eventshad been 
alleged to hâve taken place in ordinary circumstances ; but 
the case is essentially altered, and this kind of improbabiii* 
ty is altogether removed, when in the alleged déviation a 
new agent is introduced entirely capable of producing it. 
Such, as we hâve seen, are the miracles of the sacred wri- 
tings ; and the question in regard to their probability is, 
net whether they are probable according to the usual course 
of nature, but whether they are probable in the circumstan- 
ces in which they are alleged to bave taken place ; name- 
ly, in the case of a direct interposition of the Deity for cer- 
tain great and adéquate purposes. In such a csLse, our es- 
timate of probability must be founded, according to the 
principles already stated, not upon our expérience of simi- 
lar events, but on the knowledge which we dérive from oth- 
er sources of the power of the agent to whom the event is 
ascribed. Now the agent to whom miracles are ascribèd 
is the Suprême Being, the Creator oCall things, the stupen 
dous monuments of whose omnipotent power are before us, 
and within us, and arotind us. What we call the establish* 
ed course of nature is merely an-order of events which he 
has appointed ; and the question of probability is, whether 
it is probable that for certain adéquate purposes he should 
produce a déviation from this order. For such a statement, 
indeed, we require strong, numéro us, crédible, and concur- 

General view of the queslkm 9 The real queition in regard to the probability of mt' 
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rÎDg testimonîes ; but it cornes to be simply a question ot 
évidence ; and there is no real improbability that in thèse 
circu instances such events should take place. 

In this manner, then, there is entirely removed from the 
statement the improbability which is founded upon the uni- 
formity of the ordinary course of nature ; because it is not 
in the ordinary course of nature that the events are alleged 
to hâve taken place, but in circumstances altogeiher new 
and peculiar. The subséquent inquiry becomes, therefore 
simply a question of évidence ; this évidence is derived firom 
testimony ; and we are thus led to take a slight view of the 
grounds on which we estimate the credibility of testimony. 

Testimony, we are told, is fallacious, and is liable to de- 
ceive us. But so are our sensés ; — they also may deceive, 
and perhaps bave deceived us, as in the case of ocular spec- 
tra ; but we do not on that account discrédit the évidence 
of our eyes ; we only take means, in certain cases, for cor- 
recting their indications by other sensés, as by touching the 
object, or by a comparison with the visual impressions of ^ 
other men ; and, whatever probability there is that the eyes 
of one man may be deceived in any one instance, the proba- 
bility is as nothing that both his sight and touch should be 
deceived at once ; or that the sensés of ten men should be 
deceived in the same manner at the same time. It is the 
same with regard to testimony. It may bave deceived us 
in particular instances ; but this applies to one species of 
testimony only ; there is another species which never de- 
ceived us. We learn bj»" expérience to separate distinctly 
the one from the other, and fix upon a species of testimony 
on which we rely with the same confidence as on the uni- 
formity of the course of nature. Thus, if we find a man 
who in other respects shows every indication of a sound 
mind, relating an event which happened under his own in- 
spection, and in such circumstances that he could not possi- 
bly be deceived ; if his statement be such as contributes in 
no respect to his crédit or advantage, but, on the con- 
trary, exposes him to ridicule, contempt, and persécution , 
if, notwithstanding, he steadily persévères in it, under 

Form which the question assumes whenlhe presumption against the fact is removed' 
Eridence of testimony and of the sensés compared J Ezaraple Case in which coûf 
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every species of persécution, and even to the sufièring of 
death ; to suppose such a testimony intended to deceive^ 
«irould be to assume a déviation from the established course 
of human character, as remarkable as any event which it 
could possibly convey to us. This might be maintained in 
regard to one such testimony ; but if we find numerous 
witnesses agreeing in the same testimony, ail equally in- 
formed of the facts, ail showing the same characters of cre- 
dibility, and without the possibility of concert or connivance, 
the évidence becomes, not couvincing only, but incontro- 
vertible. 

The grounds on which we receive with confidence the 
évidence of testimony, may, therefore, be briefly stated in 
the foUowing manner : — 

1. That the statement refers to a matter of fact, — that 
the fact was such as could be easily ascertained by the per- 
son who relates it, — and that he had sufficient opportunity 
of ascertaining it. When the statement includes a point of 
opinion, the case cornes under another principle ; and we 
require, in the .first instance, to separate what is opinion 
from what is fact. 

2. That we bave no reason to suspect the witness to be 
inâuenced by interest or passion in bis évidence ; or that he 
bas any purpose to answer by it, calculated to promote his 
own advantage. 

3. That varions individuals, without suspicion of conni- 
vance, bave concurred in the same statement. This is a 
point of the utmost importance ; and in cases in which we 
are satisfied that there could be no connivance, a degree of 
évidence is derived from the concurrence of testimonies, 
which may be often independent even of the credibility of 
the individual witnesses. For, though it were probable that 
cach of them singly might lie, the chances that they should 
ail happen to agrée in the same lie, may be found to amount 
to an impossibility. On this subject there is also a further 
principle of the greatest interest, which bas been well illus 
trated by Laplace, namely, that the more improbable a 
statement is in which such witnesses agrée, the greater is the 
probability of its truth. Thus we may bave two men whom 

Grounds of confidence ia testimony ? The subject? Freedom from Iriaa. C(mciv 
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we know to he so addicted to lying that we would not at- 
tach the smallest crédit to their single testimony on any 
Bubject. If we find thèse concurring m a statemeut respect 
ing an event which was highly probable, or very likely to 
hâve occurred at the time which they mention, we may 
still hâve a suspicion that they are lymg, and that they 
may hâve happened to concur in the same lie, even though 
there should be uù supposition of connivance. But if the 
«tatement was in the highest degree improbable, such as 
that of a man rising from the dead, we may feel it to be 
impossible that they could accidentally bave agreed in such 
% statement; and, if we are satisfied that there could 
be no connivance, we may receive a conviction from its 
very improbability that it must be true. In cases of con- 
curring testimonies, we expect that the witnesses shall agrée 
in ail essential and important particulars ; and, on the oth- 
er hand, évidence of the authenticity of testimony is some- 
times derived from the varions witnesses dififering in trifling 
circumstances in such a manner as, without weakening the 
main statement, tends to remove the suspicion of collusion 
or connivance, 

4. In ail matters of testimony, we are greatly influenced 
by our confidence in a certain uniformity of human charac- 
ter. We attach much importance, for example, to our pre- 
vious knowledge of the narrator's character for veracity ; 
and a man may hâve acquired such a character in this re- 
spect, that we «onfide in bis veracity in every instance in 
which bis testimony is concemed, with a confidence equal 
to that with which we rely on the uniformity of the course 
of nature. In such a case, indeed, we proceed upon a uni- 
formity which applies only to a particular order, namely, 
those whom we consider as men of veracity. But there is 
also a principle of uniformity which applies to the whole spe- 
cies ; and in which we confide as regulating every man of 
sane mind. Thus, if the statement of a narrator contain 
circumstances calculated to promote bis own advantage, we 
calculate on the probability of fabrication, and reject bis évi- 
dence, except we had previously acquired absolute confi- 
dence in his veracity. But if, on the contrary, bis state- 
ment opérâtes against himself, conveying an imputation 

Examples. Character? Viows of intereat. 
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Effainst his own character, or exposing him xo contempt, ri* 
dicule, or personal injury ; without any previous knowledge 
of his veracity, we are satisfied that nothing could make 
him adhère to such a testîmony, but an honest conviction 
of its truth. 

5. A very important circumstance is the absence of any 
contradictory or conllicting testimony. This applies, in a 
striking manner, to the miraculous statements of the sacred 
writings ; for, even on the part of those who were most in- 
terestâ in opposing them, there is no testimony which pro- 
fesses to show, that at the time when the miracles are said 
to hâve taken place, they did not take place. It is, indeed, 
a remarkable circumstance, that the earliest writers against 
Christianity ascribe the miraculous events to the power oî 
sorcery or magie, but nevér attempt to call them in question 
as matters of fact. 

6. Muçh corroboration of testimony may often be obtain* 
ed firom our knowledge of facts of such a nature as, without 
directly bearing upon the statements to which the testimony 
refers, cannot be accounted for on any other supposition 
than the conviction of thèse statements being true. This 
principle applies, in a remarkable manner, to the miracu- 
lous historiés of the sacred writings. We know, as an his- 
torical fact, the rapid manner in which the Christian faith 
was propagated in the early âges, against the most formida- 
ble, opposition, and by means of the feeblest human instru- 
ments. We are told, that this was owing to the conviction 
produced by miraculous displays of Divine power ; we feel 
that the known effect corresponds with the alleged cause ; 
and that it cannot be accounted for on any other principle. 

It does not belong to our présent inquiry to allude more 
particularly to the direct évidence by which the miracles 
of the sacred writings are supported ; we merely refer, in 
this gênerai manner, to the principles on which the évidence 
is to be estimated. A very interesting bj^anch of the sub- 
ject will come under our view when we speak of memory 
and arbitrary association. We shall then see the irresisti 
ble importance of the commemorative rites of Christianity, 
by which the memory of thèse events bas been transmitted 
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from âge to âge, or rather from year to year ; and by whichf 
our minds are carried backward, in one unbroken séries, to 
the time when the e vents occurred, and to the individuals 
who witnessed them. In this manner, also, is entirely re- 
moved any feeling of uncertainty which may attach to tes- 
timony, as we recède from the period at which the events 
took place, and as the indivjduals are nnultiplied. Upon the 
who le, therefore, the évidence becomes so clear and conclu- 
sive, that we may say of those who reject it what the gpreat 
Author of Christianity said on another occasion, — "If they 
hear not thèse, neither will they be persuaded though on« 
rose from the dead." 

BvUmim la proof of ChriillultJ. 
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OF THE INTELLECTUAL OPERATIONS. 

Throtigh the varions sources referred to in the preced- 
ing observations, we acquire the knowledge of a certaia 
number of facts, relating either to the mind itself, or to 
things external to it. The next part of our inquiry refera 
to the opérations (to use a figurative expression) which the 
mind performs upon the facts thus acquired. The terio 
functions, or powers of mind, has often been applied to thèse 
opérations ; but, as we are not entitled to assume that they 
are not in fact separate functions in the usual acceptation of 
that expression, it is perhaps more correct, and accords bet- 
ter with our limited knowledge of mind, to speak siraply of 
the opérations which it is capable of performing upon a 
given séries of facts. Thèse seem to be chiefly referablo 
to the following heads. 

I. We remember the facts ; and we can also recall them 
into the mind at pleasure. The former is Memory ; tho 
latter is that modification of it which we call Recollection. 
But, besides this simple recollection of facts, we can recall 
a perception ; that is, the impression of an actual scène 
which has been witnessed, or a person who has been seen, 
so as to place them, as it were, before the mind, with ail 
the vividness of the original perception. This process is 
called Conception. It is often described as a distinct pow- 
er, or a distinct opération of the mind ; but it seems to be 
so nearly allied to memory that it may be considered as a 
modification of it. It is the memory of a perception. 

II. We separate facts from the relation in which they 

Subject Classification? Memoir. Conception. Âbstractkm. 
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/Igintlly presented to us, and contemplate some of 
ytipart from the rest ;— considering, for example, certain 
vperties of bodies apart from their other properties. 
/imong a variety of objects, we thus fix upon qualities which 
are common to a certain number of them, and so arrange 
them into g^enera and species. This process is usually 
called Abstraction. 

III. We separate scènes or classes of facts into their con- 
stituent éléments, and form thèse éléments into new combi* 
nations, so as to represent to ourselves scènes, or combina- 
tions of events, which hâve no real existence. This is Ima- 
gination. 

IV. We compare facts with each other,— observe their 
relations and connections, — and trace the results which fol- 
low particular combinations of them. We also observe 
their gênerai characters, so as to deduce from the whole 

feneral facts or gênerai principles. This is Reason- or 
udgment. 

In this arrangement, it will be obseryed, I confine myself 
entirely to facts. I do not say that the mind possesses dis- 
tinct faculties, which we call memory, abstraction, imagina- 
tion, and j udgment, — for this at once leads into hypothesis ; 
but simply, that, in point of fact, the mind remembers, ab- 
stracts, imagines, and judges. Thèse processes appear to 
constitute distinct mental acts, which every one is conscious 
of who attends to the phenomena of bis own mind. But 
beyond the simple facts we know nothmg, and no human in- 
génu ity can lead us one step farther. Some of the folio w- 
ers of Dr. Reid appear to hâve erred in this respect, by as- 
cribing to the mind distinct faculties or functions, somewhat 
in the manner in which we ascribe to the body distinct 
sensés. Dr. Brown, on the other hand, bas shown much in- 
genuity in bis attempts to simplify the arrangement of the 
mental processes, by referring them ail to bis two princi- 
ples of simple and relative suggestion. But, without inquir- 
ing what bas been gained to the science by this new phra- 
seology, and avoiding entirely any System which seems to 

ImaginaUoQ. Judgmeot Théories on this lubject } Dr. Rsid's? Dr*Brown'i} 
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«oppose dÏBtmct fiinctions of mind, I confine myself to fact# 
respecting the actual mental opérations; and & appears to 
answer best the purpose of practical utility to speak of thèse 
opérations in the arrangement, and by the names, which 
are commonly used by the generality of mankind. 



SECTION L 

HEMOST. 



Bt Memory we retaîn the impression of facts or events , 
and by Recollection we recall them into the mind by a 
voluntary effort. By Conception we recall perceptions, or 
the impression of actual scènes, persons, or transactions : 
thus a skilful painter can delineate firom conception a land- 
scape a considérable time after he bas seen it, or the coun- 
tenance of a friend who is dead or absent. Thèse appear 
to be the leading phenomena which are referable to the head 
of memory. 

There seem to be original différences in the power of 
memory, some individuals being remarkable for retentive 
memory, though not otherwise distinguished by their intel- 
lectual endowments. Thus, persons baye been known to 
repeat a long discourse after once hearing it, or even a sé- 
ries of things without connection, as a long colunm of 
figures, or a number of words without meaning. There 
is on record the account of a man who could repeat the 
whole contents of a newspaper ; and of another who could 
retain words that were dictated to him, without any con- 
nection, to the amount of six thousand. A man mentioned 
by Seneca, after hearing a poet read a new poem, claimed 
it as bis own ; and, in proof of bis claim, repeated the poem 
from beginning to end, which the author could not do. A 
similar anecdote is told of an Englishman, whom the king 
of Prussia placed behind a screen when Voltaire came to 
read to him a new poem of considérable length. It bas been 
alleged, that this kind of memory is generally connected 

^LUtbor't ramarks ? Définitions? Original dil&r«iiCMl Brnnplwf 
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^th inferiority of the other întellectual powers : but there 
appears to be no Foundation for this. For, tbough the mère 
memory of words may be met with in a bigb degree in 
persons of defective understanding, it is also true that men 
of high endowments bave been remarkable for memory. 
It is said that Tbemistocles could name ail the citizens of 
Athens, amounting to twenty thousand ; and that Cyrus 
knew the name of every soldier in bis army. 

The la te Dr. Leyden was remarkable for bis memory. 
I am informed, tbrough a gentleman who was intimately 
acquainted with him, that ne could repeat correctly a long 
act of parliament, or any sirailar document, after having once 
read it. When be was, on one occasion, congratulated by 
a friend on bis remarkable power in this respect, be replied 
that instead of an advantage, it was often a source of great 
inconvenience. This be explained by saying, that when 
be wished to recollect a particular point in any thingwhich 
be bad read, be could do it only by repeating to himself the 
whole from the commencement till be reached the point 
which be wished to recall. 

We may find a mère local memory combined with very lit- 
tle judgment ; that is, the power of remembering facts in 
the order in which tbey occurred, or words in the order ia 
which tbey were addressed to the individual ; but that kind 
of memory which is founded, not upon local or incidental 
relations, but on real analogies, must be considered as an 
important feature of a cultivated mind, and as holding an 
important place in the formation of intellectual character. 
The former kind of memory, bowever, is often the more 
ready, and is that which generally makes the greater show, 
both on account of its readiness, and likewise because the 
kind of facts with which it is chiefly conversant are usually 
those most in request in common conversation. 

The facts now referred to are matters of curiosity only, 
The points of real interest and practical importance, in re- 
gard to memory, respect the manner in which it is influ- 
enccd by the intellectual habits of individuals, and the prin- 
ciples on which it may be improved. Thèse are referable 

Influence on the other powera? Dr. Leyden't memorj. Inconveniuica raaolting 
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chiefly to two heads, namely, Attention and Associa- 
tion. 

Memory is very much influenced by Attention, or a fuU 
and distinct perception of the fact or object with a view to 
its being remembered ; and by the perception being kept 
before the mind, in this distinct manner, for a certain time. 
The distinct recollection of the fact, in such cases, is gène- 
rally in proportion to the intensity with which it bas bcen 
contemplated ; and this is also very much strengthened by 
its being repeatedly brought before the mind. Most peo* 
pie, accord ingly, bave experienced that a statement is more 
strongly impressed upon the memory by being several times 
repeated to others. It is on the same principle, that me- 
mory is greatly assisted by writing down the object of our 
knowledge, especially if this bé donc in a distinct and sys- 
tematic manner. A subject also is more distinctly conceived, 
and more correctly reméhibered, after we hâve instructed 
another person in it. Such exercises are not strictly to be 
considered as helps to the memory, but as excitements to 
attention ; and as thus leading to that clear and full com- 
préhension of the subject which is required for the distinct 
remembrance of it. 

It is familiar to every one that there are great diâèrences 
in memory, both in respect to the facility of acqui.-ement and 
the power of rétention. In the former there app ar to be 
original différences, but a great deal also dépends upon ha- 
bit. In the power of rétention much dépends, as we shall 
after wards see, upon the habit of correct association; but, 
besides this, there are facts which seem to show a singular 
connection with the manner in which the acquisition was 
made. The folio wing fact was communicated to me by an 
able and intelligent friend, who heard it from the individu- 
al to whom it relates. A distinguished theatrical perfor- 
mer, in conséquence of the sudden illness of another actor, 
had occasion to prépare himself, on very short notice, for a 
part which was entirely new to him; and the part was long 
and rather difficult. He acquired it in a very short time, 
and went through it with perfect accuracy, but immediately 
after the performance forgot every word of it. Characters 

Attention. Meana of securing it ? Differencei in memory. Illustration. Storj a. 
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which ke had acquired in a more deliberate manner he ne* 
ver forgets, but can perform them at anv time withotit a 
moinent's préparation ; but in regard to the character now 
mentioned, there was the farther and very singular Tact, that 
though he bas repeatedly performed it since that time, be 
bas been obliffed cach time to prépare it anew, and bas ne* 
▼er acquired m regard to it that facilit^ which is familiar to 
him in other instances. When questioned respecting tbe 
mental piocess which he employed the first time be per- 
formed chis part, he says, that he ost sight entirely of the 
audience, and seemed to bave nothing before bim but tbe 
pages of tbe book from which be had leamed it ; and that 
if any tbing had occurred to interrupt tbis illusion, be sbould 
bave stopped instantly. 

That degree of attention which is required for tbe full re- 
membrance of a subject, is to be considered as a voluntary 
act on tbe part of tbe individual ; 'but tbe actual exercise of 
it is influenced in a great measure by bis previous intellec- 
tual habits. Of four individuals, for example, wbo are giv- 
ing an account of a journey tbrougb tbe same district, one 
may describe cbiefly its agricultural produce ; anotber, its 
mineralogical cbaracters ; a tbird, its picturesque beauties ; 
wbile tbe fourtb may not be able to give an account of any 
tbing except tbe state of tbe roads and tbe facilities for tra- 
velling. Tae same facts or objects must bave passed before 
tbe senscF of ail tbe four ; but their remembrance of them 
dépends upon tbe points to which their attention was direct- 
ed. Besides the manner bere alluded to, in wbi';b tbe at- 
tention is influenced by previous habits or pursuits, some 
persons bave an active inquiring state of mind, which keeps 
tbe attention fuUy engaged upon wbatever is passing before 
them ; wbile others give way to a listless, inactive condi- 
tion, which requires to be strongly excited before tbe atten- 
tion is roused to tbe degree required for remembrance. 
Tbe former, accordingly, remember a great deal of ail that 

Î>asses before them, eitber in reading or observation. Tbe 
atter are apt to say that tbey are déficient in memory ; tbeii 
deficicncy, bowever, is not in memory, but in attention , 
and tbis appears from the fact that tbey do not forget any 
tbing which deeply engages their feelings, or concerns tbeii 
in ter est. 

Différent objects of attention I Fffects of inauention t 
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The habit of listless inactivity of mind shouid be earefiilly 
.^^arded against in the young ; and the utmost care shoold' 
be taken to eultivate the opposite, namely, the habit of di« 
recting the mind intensely to whatever cornes before it, ei 
ther in reading or observation. Tbis may be considered as 
forming the foundation of sound intellectual character. 

Next to the efiect of attention, is the remarkable influ- 
ence produced upon memory by Association. This princi- 
pie holds so' important a place in relation to the mental 
opérations, that some philosophers bave been disposed to 
refer to it nearly ail the phenomena of mind ; but without 
ascribing to. it this universal influence, its eSècts are cer- 
tainly very extensive, and the facts connected with it pré- 
sent a s abject of peculiar interest. 

The principle of association is founded upon a remarka- 
oie tendency, by which two or more facts or conceptions^ 
which bave been contemplated together, or in immédiate 
succession, become so connected in the mind that one of 
them at a future time recalls the others, or introduces a 
train of thoughts which, without any mental eflbrt, follow 
each other in the order in which they were originally asso- 
ciated. This is called the association of ideas, and various 
phenomena of a very interesting kind are connected with it. 

But besides this tendency, by which thoughts formerly 
associated are brought into the mind in a particular order, 
there is another species of association into which the mind 
passes spontaneously, by a suggestion from any subject 
which happens to be présent to it. The thought or fact 
which is thus présent suggests another which bas some 
kind of affinity to it ; this suggests a third, and so on, to the 
formation of a train or séries which may be continued to a 
great length. A remarkable circumstance likewise is, that 
such a train may go on with very httle consciousness of, or 
attention to it ; so that the particulars of the séries are 
scarcely remembered, or are traced only by an efibrt. This 
singular fact every one must bave experienced in that state 
of mind which is called a revery. It goes on for some time 
without effort and with little attention ; at length the atten- 
tion is roused, and directed to a particular thought which is 

Caution to the young Association. Its foundation 7 Trains ofthougbt Embraciia| 
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in the mind, without the person being at first able to reeoi- 
lect what led him to think of that subject. He then, by a 
voluntary effort, traces the chain of thoughts backwards, 
perhaps through a long séries, till he arrives at a subject of 
which he bas a distinct remembrance as having given rise 
to it. 

It is impossible distinctly to trace the principles which 
lead to the partîcular chain of thoughts which anse in a 
case of this kind. It is probably much influenced by the 
previous intellectual habits of the individual ; and perhaps 
m many instances is guided by associations previously 
formed. There are also among the facts or thoughts them- 
selves certain principles of analogy, by which one suggests 
another without that kind of connection which is established 
by previous proximity. Thèse bave usually been called 
principles of association, or, according to the phraseology 
of Dr. Brown, principles of simple suggestion. They 
hâve been generally referred to four heads, — ^namely, re- 
semblance, contîguity in time and place, cause and effect, 
and contrast : and others bave reduced them to threc, con- 
sidering contiguity and cause and effect as referable to the 
same head. On thèse principles, then, one thought may 
suggest another which bas some relation to it, either in the 
way of resemblance, contiguity, cause, effect, or contrast. 
But still the question recurs, What gives rise to the occur- 
rence of one of thèse relations in préférence to the others ? 
This may dépend, in some instances, on previous habits of 
thought and peculiarities of mental tempérament ; and in 
other cases associations may be more apt to occur, accord- 
ing as some analogous association may bave been more 
recently formed, more lively, or more frequently repeated. 
When the common topic of the weather, for example, is 
introduced in conversation, or presented to the mind, thô 
agriculturist will naturally refer to its influence on végéta- 
tion ; the physician to its effect on the health of the cora- 
munity ; the man of pleasure may think only of its référ- 
ence to the sports of the field ; the philosopher may endea- 
vor to seek for its cause in some preceding atmosphenc 
phenomena; and another person of certain habits of ob- 

Expîanalion ? Principles of association ? Form used by Dr. Brown % Claaiifica 
tion ? Ëffects of habit ? lUustration ? 
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servation may compare or contrast it with the weather of 
the same period in a preceding year. Thus, in five indi- 
yidualR, the same topic may give rise to five trains oi 
thought, perfectly distinct from each other, yet each de- 
pcnding upon a very natural and obvions principle of sug* 
gestion. In other instances it is impossible to trace the 
cause which leads the mind oflT into peculiar and unusual 
associations. The following example from Hobbes bas 
been frequently referred to : — ^** In a company in which 
the conversation tumed on the civil war, what could be 
conceived more impertinent than for a person to ask ab- 
ruptly wiat was the value of a Roman denarius? On a 
little reflection, however, I was easiJy able to trace the train 
of thought which suggested the question ; for the original 
subject of discourse naturally introduced the history of the 
king, and of the treachery of those who surrendered his 
person to his enemies ; this again introduced the treachery 
of Judas Iscariot, and the sum of money which he received 
for his reward. And ail this train of ideas passed through 
the mind of the speaker in a twinkling in conséquence of 
the velocity of thought." Mr. Stewart adds, in relation to 
this anecdote, " It is by no means improbable, that if the 
"speaker had been interrogated about the connection of 
ideas which led him aside from the original topic of dis- 
course, he would bave found himself, at first, at a loss for 
an answer." 

In the mental process now referred to it is évident that 
the term suggestion is much more correct than association^ 
which has often been applied to it. For in the cases which 
belong to this class, the facts or thoughts suggest each 
other, not according to any connection or association which 
the mind had previously formed between them, but accord- 
mg to some mental impression or émotion, which by a law 
of our constitution proves a principle of analogy or sug- 
gestion. We readily perceive how this takes place in re- 
gard to circumstances which are allied to each other by 
resemblance, contiguity, cause, or effect ; and the sugges- 
tion of contrast must also occur to every one as by no 
means unnatural. Thus, the sight of a remarkably fat 
man may recall to us the thought of another m an we had 

Hobbes' exaznple? Mr. Stewart's remark 7 Tenus. Which préférable 9 
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lately seen, who was equally remarkable for his leanness , 
the playfulncRs and mirth of childhood may suggest the 
cares and anxiettes of after life ; and an instance of con- 
dnct which we greally disapprove may lead us to recollect 
how very differently another individual conducted hiinself 
in similar circumstances. 

In a practical view, the subject of association leads mb 
ehiefly to a considération of the manner in which facts are 
•o associated in the mind as to be recalled by means of the 
connection ; in other words, the influence of association 
upon memory. In this view, associations are distinctly 
referable to three classes : 

l. Natural or phiiosophical association. 

IL Local or incidental association. 

III. Arbitrary or fictitious association. 

A variety of mental phenomena of the most interesting 
kind will be found connected with the subjects referred to 
under thèse classes. The principle on which they ail dé- 
pend is simply the circumstance of two or more facts, 
thoughts, or events being contemplated together by the 
mind, though many of them may bave ^o relation to each^ 
other except this conjunction. The strength of the associ- 
ation is generally in proportion to the intensity of the men- 
tal émotion ; and is likewise in a great measure regulated 
by the length of time, or the number of times, in whieh 
the facts bave been contemplated in this connection. As- 
tonishing examples may be often met with of facts or oc- 
currences which bave long ceased to be objects of simple 
memory, being brought up in this manner by association, 
though they had not passed through the mind for a very 
long time. 

I. Natural or Philosophical Association takes place 
when a fact or statement on which the attention is fixed, is 
by a mental process associated with some fact previously 
kno^vn to which it h as a relation, or with some subject 
which it is calculated to illustrate. The fact so acquired 
is thus, to use a figurative expression, put by in its proper 

Why ? Assoeîation, how classified f FounJation of alL The strength of it dependi 
M what T Philosophical anaociatioa. 
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place m the mind, and can afterward be recalled by meana 
of the association. 

The formation of associations, in this manner, is of course 
înfluenced in a very great degree by previous mental ha- 
bits, pursuits, or subjects of réfection ; and, according to 
the nature and the variety of thèse pursuits or subjects of 
thought, facts which by some are passed by and instantly 
forgotten may be fixed upon by others with eager attention, 
and referred to some principle which they are calculated 
to illustrate. Examples of this kind must be familiar to 
every one ; I may mention the foUowing : — In a party of 
gentlemen, the conversation turned on the warlike charac* 
ter of the Mahrattas, as compared with the natives of 
Lower India, and the explanation given of it by an author 
who refers it to their use of animal food, from which the 
Hindoos are said to be prohibited by their religion. A 
doubt was started respect) ng the extent to which Hindoos 
are prohibited from the use of animal food : some were of 
one opinion and some of another, and the point was left un- 
decided. Reading soon after the Journal of bishop Heber, 
I found it stated, that on one occasion during bis journey, 
when a large supply of méat was brought to him, he or- 
dered three lambs to be sent to his Hindoo attendants, and 
that the gift was received with every expression of grati- 
tude. On another occasion such a fact might bave been 
passed by without producing any impression ; or it might 
bave been slightly associated with the good bishop*s atten- 
tion to the comfort of ail around him, but not remembered 
beyond the passing moment. In connection with the dis- 
cussion now mentioned it became a fact of great interest, 
and never to be forgotten ; and led to inquiry after more 
précise information on the subject to which it related. 

This trifling example may serve to illustrate the princi- 
ple, that the remembrance of insulated facts does not dé- 
pend merely upon the degree of attention directed to them, 
but also on f he existence in the mind of subjects of thought 
with which the new fact may be associated. Other facts, 
as they occur, will afterward be added from time to time, 
giving rise to a progressive increase of knowledge in a 

Influence of prerious habits. Example 7 Inference f Theory of prof^ress is 
knowledge ? 
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mind in which this mental process is regularly carried on. 
This habit of attention and association ought therefore to 
be carefuUy cultivated, as it must hâve a great influence 
on our progress in knowledge, and likewise on the forma- 
tion of inteilectual character, provided the associations be 
made upon sound principles, or according to the true and 
important relations of things. It is also closely connected 
with that activity of mind which is ever on the alert for 
knowledge, from every source that cornes within its reach ; 
and that habit of reflection which always connects with 
such facts the conclusions to which they lead, and the views 
which they tend to illustrate. On this principle, also, every 
new fact which is acquired, or every new subject of thought 
whieh is brought before the mind, is not only valuable in 
' itself, but also becomes the basis or nucleus of further im- 
provement. Minds which are thus fumished with the re- 
quisite foundation of knowledge, and act uniformly upon 
thèse principles of enlarging it, will find interesting matter 
to be associated and remembered, where others find only 
amusement for a vacant hour, which passes away and is 
forgotten. There is also another respect in which the 
habit of correct and philosophical association assists the 
memory, and contributes to progress in knowledge. For 
by means of it, when applied to a great mass of facts re- 
lating to the same subject, we arrive at certain gênerai 
facts, which represent a numerous body of the individuals, 
and the remembrance of which is équivalent to the remem- 
brai i ce of the whole 

The associations referred to under this first head arise 
out of the real relations of facts to each other, or to sub- 
jects of thought previously existing in the mind. The 
particular train of association, therefore, which is formed 
from the same facts by différent individuals, may vary ex- 
ccedingly. Thus, the same facts may often admit of va- 
rions applications, or, in other words, of being associated 
in various ways, by différent persons, according to their 
inteilectual habits, or by the same person at différent times, 
according to the subject of thought which' happens to be 
more immediately présent. 

Influence of correct habitf of association ? Of previous attainments ? Of cla»- 
•Ucation? 
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Wben a variety of facts hâve been associated in tfae 
mind in the manner now referred to, they form a séries 
which hang togelher and recall each other in a very re- 
markable manner. There are two ways in which this 
takes place, which may be called voluntary and spontané- 
ous. (1.) We call up facts by a voluntary effort, by di- 
recting the mind into particular trains of thought calculated 
to lead to those which we are in search of. This is what 
we call recoUecting ourselves on a particular subject We 
hâve an impression, perhaps, that the mind is in possession 
of information which bears upon the subject, but do not at 
the moment remember it ; or we remember some circum- 
stances, and wish to recall a more full and complète remem- 
brance. We therefore commence a mental process which 
consists in putting in motion, to speak figuratively, a train 
of thoughts, or a séries of associated facts, which we think 
calculated to lead us to the facts we wish to recall. (2.) 
Associations recur spontaneously, either when particular 
topics naturally leading to them are brought before the 
mind, in reading or conversation, or in that state in which 
the mind is left to follow, without any effort, the current oi 
thpughts as they succeed each other. In the healthy state 
of the mind, we can give way to this spontaneous succes- 
sion of thoughts ; or we can check it at our pleasiffe, and 
direct the mind into some new train connected with thn 
sarae subject, or arising out of it ; or we can dismiss it al- 
together. While we allow it to go on, it does so, not only 
without effort, but often without consciousness ; so that 
when the attention is, after some time, arrested by a sub- 
ject of thought which is in the mind, we do not at first re- 
member what led us to think of it, and begin to recollect 
ourselves by tracing the séries backwards. In this state 
of mind, it is most interesting to observe the manner in 
which old associations are revived, and old recollections 
renewed, which seemed to hâve been lost and forgotten ; 
and how facts and occurrences come into the mind which 
had not been thought of for many years. They are re- 
called, we scarcely know how, by some train of association 
which we can hardly trace, and which had long ceased to 

Secalling facts. First mode î Second mode î Oui power to control our train o< 
thought ? Old associatioKs revived. 
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be the subject of any volnntary cfïbrt of attention. We 
fhall again allude to this most interesting subject, in rela- 
tion to tbe manner in wbicb associations, long forgotten, are 
sometimes brougbt into tbe mind in dreaming, and in cer- 
tain States of delirium. 

Tbe voluntary power over tbe succession of tbougbts 
and associations wbicb bas now been alluded to is a subject 
4f extrême interest. We «bail bave occasion to refer to 
it again wben we corne to speak of a remarkable condition 
in wbicb it is lost ; and in wbicb tbe mind is left entirely 
under tbe influence of tbe séries of tbougbts as tbey bap- 
pen to succeed eacb otber, according probably to old as- 
sociations, witbout tbe power of arresting or yarying it. 
Tbis occurs in two very intcresting mental conditions to be 
aiterward more particularly mentioned; namely, dreaming 
and insanity. 

IL Local or Incîdental Association. — Tn tbe mental 
process referred to under tbe preceding bead, facts or 
tbougbts are associated according to certain real relations ; 
tbougb tbese, we bave seen, may be varions, and tbe par- 
ticular relation wbicb is fixed upon, in particular cases, dé- 
pends upon tbe intellectual babits of tbe individual. In tbe 
class now to be mentioned, tbe associations are formed ac- 
cording to no otber relations tban sucb as are entirely local 
or casual. Tbus, a fact, a tbougbt, or a mental impression 
is associated witb tbe person by wbom it was communi- 
cated, or tbe place wbere tbe communication was made ; 
and is recalled to the mind wben the place or person is 
seen, mentioned, or tbougbt of. Some persons seem to 
form almost no otber associations tban tbose of tbis descrip- 
tion. Wben a place wbicb tbey bad visited, for example, 
is spoken of, tbey immediately relate, in connection witb it, 
tbe persons wbom tbey met tbere, incidents wbicb occurred 
in their company, and opinions or statements wbicb were 
mentioned in conversation witb tbem ; and from tbis, per- 
baps, tbey may branch off to otber circumstances relating 
to tbese individuals, tbeir families, or connections. 

Tbese mère local associations, bowever, often make a 

U the power over the succeasion of thoughts erer loetf Inwhat caM«f Locil 
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yery deep impression upon the mind ; more vivid, certain* 
ly, than simple memory of the facts or transactions con- 
nected with them. Thus, we avoid a place which is as* 
sociated with some pain fui recollection ; yet the very fact 
of avoiding it shows that we hâve a fuU rememhrance of 
the circumstances, aiid, at the same time, a conviction that 
the sight of the spot would make the impression more vivid 
and more painful. After the death of a heloved child or a 
much valued friend, we may retain a lively rememhrance 
of theiT), and even anxiously cherish the impression of their 
endearing qualities ; yet, after time has in some measure 
blunted the acuteness of feeling, the accidentai discovery 
of sotne triâing mémorial strongly associated with the la- 
mented object of our afTection produces a freshness and 
intensity of émotion, known only to those who hâve expe- 
rienced it. This feeling is peculiarly strong if the mémo- 
rial has been long lost sight of, and discovered hy accident ; 
because, as has been well remarked by Dr. Brown, it in 
this case présents the unmixed image of the friend with 
whom it is associated ; whereas, a mémorial which has be- 
come familiar to us is associated with other feelings not 
relating exclusively to him. Philosophers hâve endeavored 
to explain the mental phenomenon hère referred to by sup- 
posing, that in such cases the mingling of mental émotion 
with actual perception gives a feeling of reality to the 
émotion, and for the time a kind of behef of the existence 
of the object of it. This is sufBciently plausible, but, after 
ail, amounts to little more than expressing the fact in other 
words, without conveying any real explanation. 

Similar impressions, whether of a pleasurable or painful 
character, according to the original feeling which is thus 
recalled, are excited by the sight of a spot which we bave 
visited while under the influence of strong émotion ; by a 
tune, a pièce of poetry, an article of dress, or the most 
trifling object with which, from incidental circumstances, 
the association was made. The effect of a particular tune 
on the Swiss régiments in foreign service is familiar to every 
one ; and a similar effect has been remarked, from a simi- 
lar cause, among the Highland régiments oC our own 

Vividness of some local asaociationn. When pecuUarly strong 7 Proposed explaoa 
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eountry. The frelings thus produeed may be so vivid as 
even to overpower présent émotions ; to excite pleasure 
amid circumstances of pain or dépression ; and to produce 
depressing and painful émotions, wlien ail présent circum- 
stances are calculated to give satisfaction. Hence, it is 
probable that the principle might often be employed with 
much advantage, as a moral remedy, in varions circum- 
stances of depressing disease, as in tbe low state of fever, 
and certain conditions of insanity. A pleasing anecdote 
Af tbis kind is mentioned by Dr. Kusb» " During the time 
that I passed at a eountry school in Cecil county in Mary- 
land, I often went on a holyday, with my schoolmates, to 
see an eagle's nest upon the summit of a dead tree, in the 
neighborhood of the school, during the time of the incuba- 
tion of the bird. The daughter of the farmer in whose 
field the tree stood, and with whom I became acquainted, 
married, and settled in this city about forty years ago. In 
our occasional interviews, we now and then spoke of the 
innocent haunts and rural pleasures of our youth, and among 
others, of the cagle*s nest in her father's field. A fe^ 
years ago, I was called to visit this woman when sue was 
in the lowest stage of typhus fever. Upon entering the 
Toom, I caught her eye, and with a cheerful tone of voice 
•aid only, The eaglé*^ nest, She seized my hand, without 
being able to speak, and discovered strong émotions of 
pleasure in her countenance, probably from a sudden as- 
sociation of ail her early domestic connections and enjoy- 
ments with the words which I uttered. From that time she 
began to recover. She is now living, and seldom fails, 
when we meet, to sainte me with the écho of— * The ea- 
gle's nest.' " 

There is even something in thèse mère local associations 
which fixes an impression upon the mind, almost indepen- 
dent of memory, and upon a principle with which we are 
little acquainted. The foUowing anecdote is, I believe 
a^' then tic, thoagh I cannot at présent refer to the work m 
which it is related. It is certainly one of the most extra- 
ordinary of its kind, and yet we see enough of the princi- 
ple, in varions instances, to give it a high degree of proba- 
bility. — A lady, in the last stage of a chronic disease, wa» 
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carried firom London to a lodging in the country ; there her 
infant daughter was taken to visit her, and, after a short 
interview, carried back to town. The lady died a few days 
after, and the daughter grew up without any recollection ot 
her mot her, till she was of mature âge. At this time, she 
happened to be taken into the room in which her mother 
died, without knowing it to hâve been so ; she started on 
entering it, and when a friend who was along with her 
asked the cause of her agitation, replied, " I hâve a dis- 
tinct impression of having been in this room before, and 
that a lady, who lay in that corner, and seemed very ill, 
leaned over me and wept." 

The singular influence of local association is often illus- 
trated by the most trivial occurrences. Walking in the 
Street lately, I met a lady whose face was familiar to me, 
but whom I could not name. I had, at the same time, an 
impression that I ought to hâve spoken to her, and to hâve 
inquired for some relative who had lately been my patient ; 
but, notwithstanding repeated efforts, I could not recognise 
her, and passed on. Some time after, in passing along the 
road a few miles from town, my eye caught a cottage, to 
which I had been taken about six months before, to see a 
gentleman who had been carried into it in a state of insen- 
sibility, in conséquence of being thrown from a gig. The 
sight of the cottage instantly recalled the accident, and the 
gentleman who was the subject of it ; and, at the same in- 
stant, the impression that the lady whom I had passed in 
the manner now mentioned was his wife. In this case no 
recollection was excited by the sight of the lady, even after 
repeated and anxious attempts ; and I believe I should not 
hâve recognised the patient himself, had he been long with 
her ; whereas the whole was- recalled in an instant by the 
sight of the cottage. Similar illustrations must hâve oc- 
curred to every one. We meet a person in the street, who 
stops and speaks to us ; but we cannot recognise him. We 
are unwilling to tell him so, and walk along with him con- 
versing on varions topics ; at length, he makes an allusion 
to some person or some circumstance, by means of which 
we instantly recollect who he is, and where we met with 
him. On the same principle, when we are endeavoring 

Anecdote illustrating it ? AnecdoU of the author 9 Common examplef Y 
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to remind a penon of a transaction which he has forgotten, 
and wh4ch we are anxious to call to his recollection, we 
mention varions circumstances connected with it, until at 
length we mention one whicb, by association, instant ly 
brings the wbole distinctly before him. Tbere are even 
facts whicb seem to show that the impression recalled by 
local association may afiect the bodily organs. Van Swie- 
ten relates of himself, that he was passing a spot where the 
dead body of a dog burst and produced such a stench as 
made him vomit; and that, happening to pass the same 
spot some years after, he was affected by sickness and 
Tomiting from the recollection. 

Finally, to the influence of local association we are to 
refer the impressions produced by the monuments of the 
illustrions dead ; the trophies of other times ; the remains 
of Greece and Rome ; or by the Visitation of spots distin- 
guibhed by illustrious deeds, as Thermopylse, Bannockburn, 
or Waterloo. " Far from me," says Dr. Johnso.n, " and 
from my friends, bc such frigid philosophy, as may conduct 
us, indiffèrent and unmoved, over any grpund which has 
been dignifîed by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That man is 
iittle to be envied wbose patriotism would not gain force 
upon the plains of Marathon, or whose piety would not 
grow warmer among the ruins of lona." 

III. Arbitra RY or Fictitious Association. — This asso- 
ciation is generally produced by a voluntary effort of the 
mind ; and the facts associated are not connected by any 
relation except what arises ont of this effort. The process 
is exemplified in the connection we establish between some- 
thing which we wish to remeraber, and something which 
we are in no danger of forgetting ; as in the common ex- 
pédients of tying a thread about the finger, or making a 
knot on the pocket-handkerchief. A Roman, for the same 
purpose, turned the stone of hit* ring inwards towards the 
palm of his hand. There is an analogous expédient which 
most people probably bave employed for enabling them to 
remember the names of persons. It consists in forming an 
association between the name to be remembered and that 
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of 8ome intimate friend or public character of the sama 
Dame, which is iamiliar to us. The remarkable circu in- 
stance in thèse cases is, that whatever difficulty a person 
may hâve in siinply remembering a name, he ne ver forgets 
who the individual was with whose name he formed the 
association. 

On this principle hâve been founded various schemes of 
artificial memory. One of the most anoient consisted in 
associating the divisions of a discourse to be deliv^red with 
the various apartments of a buildin?, and the leading sen- 
timents with articles of furniture. This is said to hâve 
been much practised by the ancient orators, and to hâve 
given rise to the phraseology by which we speak of the 
divisions of a discourse, as the first place, the second place, 
&c. I bave repeatedly made experiments on this method 
in remembering the discourses of public speakers, and the 
efiect is certainly astonishing ; for though it is many years 
since the experiments were made, I still find articles of fur- 
niture associated in the clearesi manner with sentiments 
delivered by some of the speakers. Other Systems of arti- 
ficial memory are founded upon the same gênerai princi- 
ple, though the particular applications of it may vary ; and 
some of them are extremely absurd. One of the last which 
attracted notice in this country was that of a German oî 
the name of Feinagle, who delivered lectures on memory 
to crowded and fashionable audiences, about the year 1809 
or 1810. A leading part of his system was the memory 
of dates, and it consisted in changing the figures in the date 
into the letters of the alphabet corresponding to them in 
number. Thèse letters were then formed into a word to 
be in some way associated with the date to be remcmbered. 
One examplc, which I happen to recollect, will be sufiicient 
to illustrate the peculiarity of the system, and at the same 
time its eflîciency for its purpose. Henry IV., king of 
England, was bom in the j'^ear 1366. This date, changed 
into letters, gives mff, which are very easily formed into 
the word muff, The method is not so obvions of establish-» 
ing with this a relation to Henry IV. " Henry IV.," says 
M. Feinagle, " is four hens, and we piit them into the mufij 

- — - ■ - -■ •• 
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one in each corner." No one, certainly, after hearing thii; 
18 in any danger of forgetting the date of the birth of 
Kenry IV.; but whether the remembrance is worth such 
h process is a separate question. 

There is a very obvions and décisive objection to ail plans for rc- 
memotrii.g history by means of any such artificial Systems. It is this ; 
ihe objert of studying history is to enlarge and elevate the mind^ to fill 
it with useftil thouçhts and clear conceptions, extended views of hu- 
man character and conduct, and interesting recollections of the past. 
If history is read as a story, and remembered as a story, this is the 
effect; but on M. Feinagle's plan, ail this effect is destroyed, and 
the student of history stores his mind with many incongmous and 
ridiculous ideas. The name of Henry IV., for example, ought 
to bring to the recollection of the pupil the real events of his 
reign, tJe moral or poUtical truths which it illustrâtes, and the im- 
portant persons or events with which it was connected. Instead of 
this, however, this System connects with the name of the monarch 
only the absurd and ridiculous idea of four hens in the four corners of 
a muff. So with ail the other applications of the sysiem. It pro- 
ceeds on altogetner erroneous ideas, or rather on a total forgeti'uL- 
ness of the real design with which the history of the past is to be 
studied. The real objeçts ought to be the intellectual, moral and po- 
litical lessons which it teaches. A knowledge of names and dates 
is only of service in assisting the pupil to obtain clearer and more 
connected views, ajod thus in enabling him to feel more fuUy the mural 
effect. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the subject of arbitrary 
association, as the, observation of every one will furnish 
numerous examples of it. There is one application oî the 
principle, however, which deserves to be referred to in a 
more particular manner. I allude to the practice of cotn- 
memorative rites or periodical observances, for transinitting 
the remembrance of remarkable events. Thèse are in their 
nature, in gênerai, entirely arbitrary ; or, if they bave any 
analogy to the events, the relation is only figurative. But 
the influence of such célébrations is of the most extensive 
and most iniportant kind. If the events, particularly, are 
of a very uncommon character, thèse rites remove any 
feeling of uncertainty which attaches to traditional testi- 
mony, when it bas been transmitted through a long period 
of time, and consequently through a great number of indi- 

Obiection to System of artificial memorj. Object of history ? Effect of Feinacle*! 
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viduak.' They càrry us back, in one unbroken séries, to 
the period of the e vents themselves, and to the individuals 
who were witnesses of them. 

The most important application of the principlc in tho 
manner now referred to is in the observances of religion 
which are intended to commemoratc those events wiiich 
are connected with the révélation of the Christian faith. 
The importance of this mode of transmission has not beeu 
sufficiently attended to by those who bave urged the insuf- 
ficiency of human testimony to establish the truth of 
^events which are at variance with the common course of 
nature. We hâve formerly alluded to one part of this so- 
phism, and bave stated the grounds on which we conlend 
that no objection to the credibility of thèse events can be 
founded upon our observation of what we call the course 
of nature. We bave admitted that a much higher species 
of évidence is required for them than would be required 
for events which correspond with our previous observation ; 
and this high and peculiar évidence is confirmed in a atrik- 
ing manner by the periodical rites now referred to. By 
means of thèse we are freed entirely from every impression 
of the fallibility of testimony, and the possibility of the 
statements having been fabricated ; as we are conducted 
in one uninterrupted séries to the period when the events 
took place, and to the individuals who witnessed them. 
This will appear if we state in a few words a hypothe- 
tical case. Let us conceive a person attempting to im- 
pose upon the world by an account of some wonderful or 
miraculous event, which he allèges occurred ûve hun- 
dred years ago. He, of course, exerts every possible inge- 
nuity in fabricating documents, and framing the appear- 
ance of a chain of testimony in support of bis statement. 
It is quite possible that he might thus deceivé a considéra- 
ble number of credulous persons; and that others, who did 
not believe bis statement, might yet find difficulty in 
proving it» fallacy. But if the report were further to bear, 
that ever since the occurrence of the alleged event it had ^ 
been regularly and specially celebrated by a certain peri- 
odical observance, it is clear that this would bring thé 
■--_____ ~ • 
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statement to the test of a fact open to examîiiatîon, and tbat 
the fallacy of the whole would be instant) y detected. 

On thèse principles it must appear that the statements of 
the sacred writings, respecting miraculous events which 
are said to hâve occurred upwards of 1800 years ago, could 
not hâve been fabricated at any intermediate era during 
that period. It is unnecessary to state how much more 
improbable it is that they could hâve been fabricated at the 
yery time and place in which they are said to bave oc- 
eurred, and in the midst of thousands who are said to bave 
witnessed them, many of whom were deeply interested in 
detecting their fallacy. This part of the question is not 
connected with our présent inquiry, but it is impossi- 
ble to dismiss the subject without one reâection : — that if 
we are to proceed upon the principle of probabilities, we 
must balance fairly the probabilities of fabrication. If we 
do so, we hesitate not to assert, that the probability of the 
world being imposed upon, under ail the circumstances now 
alluded to, is more at variance with our firm and unalte- 
fable expérience than ail that we are called upon to be- 
lieve. 

It does not appear necessary to s^ much of that modiê- 
cation of memory which is called ColiiitnsFTioN. It is the 
recalling of a perception. If, for example, we bave passed 
a person in the street whose face we think we bave seen, 
but without being able to recognise him, we can recall the 
impression of his countenance, and endeavor to recollect 
who he is. By a higher exercise of this faculty a painter 
can draw from eonception a landscape or a building long 
after he bas visited them, and even the portrait of a friend 
who is dead or absent, and whom he bas not seen for a con- 
sidérable time. By another modification of this power we 
can imbody into a conception a scène, a figure, or a trans- 
action which bas been described to us by another. The 
vividness of our conception, in such cases, does not dépend 
upon the accuracy or even the truth of the description, but 
upon the degree of liveliness with which it is given, or the 
intensity with whieh our attention is directed to it. Thus, 

. Argument. Concaptlon. wbat f Ezamplei. Important modification (tfthiapowvr 
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it has been remariced that ^e hâve a more clear conception 
of Don Quixote or Sancho than of any characters in real 
history, unless they hâve been made familiar to us by 
paintings. The business of the novelist being to create 
his hero, he gives a more full and graphie delineation of 
him than the authentic historian finds it necessary to do ^ 
hence, the former begins his narrative by an impression 
madé upon our conception ; the latter disregards this, and 
proceeds at once to the facts whiçh he has to address to 
our attention and memory. 

There is no intellectual habit which can bc more immediately im- 
proved by cultivation, than this power of painting distin'^tly to the 
mind scènes described by another. Both the enjoyment and the 
improvement which is derived from reading dépend veiy much ap- 
on it. One person will recul a narrative^ such a one for instance 
as the story of Robinson Crusœ, and the mental pictvres, which the 
descriptions Bring up in his mind, are cold, and meagre, and barren. 
Nothing cornes to view which is not expressly described j and eveu 
that is very faintly and confusedly sketrhed by the mind. In the case 
of another individual, ail is clear and distinct. The slight sketch which 
the description gives is filled up by the imagination, and clothed with 
oeauiy ; .so that while the printea words which meet the eye, in both 
cases, are the same, the real scènes to which they iniroduce the rea- 
der are entirely dissimilar. This is one great cause of the diffé- 
rences of opinion about the interest excited by a story. One reader 
praises and onè condemns. They speak of the book. But the real 
object of the censure and of the praise, is, on the one hand, the mea- 
gre conceptions of a reader whose imagination has not been culti- 
vated ; and on the other, the glowing pictures which are formed by a 
mind of higher imaginative powers. 

Now the habit of forming distinct and vivid conceptions of what 
au author describes, will not only very much increase the interest 
with which his description is read, but it will cause it to be very 
much more strongly impressed on the memory. What we see we 
remember much more distinctly than what we merely hear described ; 
but by the power of strong and vivid conception, we can sometimes 
almost realize the effect of actual sight. 

There are, two modes of cultivating this power. 1. Occasionally 
pausing and making an effort to paint distinctly to the mind the scènes 
described by an author. Think of it as a reality, and dweil upon it 
until you hâve completed it, in its détails, and made ail the parts 
consistent with one another, and with the whole. Practice of this 

Conceptions formed of tmagînary peraona? Why more distinct? Influence of cqlti- 
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kind will very soon lead to decîded improvement. 2. CaiefoUj 6b- 

servmg scenery, as exhi])ited in prinls and in nature, and impressing 
ils i'eatures, both of beauty and grandeur, upon the mind, so as to pro- 
vide tbe memory with a store of images, which are to be employed 
as éléments or materials, to enter into tbe composition of imaginaiy 
scènes. Sirictly speaking, tbere is nothing new or original in tbe 
conceptions we form of scènes described. Tbey may be new com 
binations, but tbe éléments from which they are composed are ail 
fiimished from memory. Tbe memory then should be provided with a 
supply. 

Conception, properly so called, or the recalling of a 
perception, does not appear to be necessarily connected 
with the impression of past tinie, but rather to be at first 
accompanied by a feeling of the présent existence of the 
object. Connecting the impression with past time seems to 
be a distinct act of the mind ; and the conception may be so 
strong, as, for the moment, almost to exclude ail idea of the 
past. That degree of conception by which a painter can 
take the likeness of a friend who bas been long dead, or 
delineate a scène irisited at a remote period, must amount 
to something of this nature. In the active and healthy 
State of the other faculties of the mind this impression is 
but momentary, being almost instantly corrected by im- 
pressions received from the extemal world. We shall af- 
terward hâve occasion to refer to a remarkable state of 
mind in which it is not thus corrected, but in which objects 
which exist only in conception are believed to bave a real 
and présent existence. Ou this condition dépend many of 
the peculiarities of dreaming, insanity, and spectral illu- 
sions. 

Diffèrent individuals possess the faculty of conception in 
différent degrees; and, connected with the degree of it, 
there is generally a corresponding talent for lively descrip- 
tion. The faculty itself, or the formation of the concep- 
tion, probably follows nearly the same laws with memory, 
and dépends in a great measure upon the degree of atten- 
tioi iras originally directed to the objects. This, 

aga liienced, as in the case of memory, partly by 

the activity of mind of the individual, and partly 

by cular habits and pursuits. Thus, as formerly 
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remarked, in describing the features of a country which 
they hâve passed over, one person will give a clear and 
lively description of its gênerai characters, so as to place it, 
as it were, before you ; a second will describe chiefly its 
postures and produce ; a third may include both ; while a 
fourth may not be able to give an intelligible account of 
any one feature of the scène. 

There are particular situations in which conception is 
apt to be most intensely brought into exercise, especially 
those of seclusion and the absence of ail external impres- 
sions. A beautiful example of this occurs in the Life of 
Niebuhr, the celebrated Danish traveller. When old, blind, 
and so infirm that be was able only to be carried from bis 
bed to bis chair, be used to describe to bis friends the 
scènes which be bad visited in bis early days with wonder- 
ful minuteness and vivacity. When they expressed their 
astonishment, he told them, ** that as be lay in bed, ail vi- 
sible objects shut out, the pictures of what he bad seen in 
the £ast continually âoated before bis mind's eye, so that 
it was no wonder he could speak of them as if he bad seen 
them yesterday. With like vividness the deep intense sky 
of Asia, with its brilliant and twinkling host of stars, which 
he bad so often gazed at by night, or its lofty vault of blue 
by day, was reflected, in the hours of stillness and darkness, 
on bis inmost soûl." This may perhaps be considered as an 
example of what we may call the highest degree of heallhy 
conception. Sbmething a lit^tle beyond this leads to that 
fitate on which dépends the theory of apparitions or spectral 
illusions. 

In concluding this brief allusion to the subject of concep- 
tion, I shall only add the following example of another 
application of this mental process. In the church of St. 
Peter at Cologne the altar-piece is a large and valuable 
picture by Rubens, representing the martyrdom of the 
apostle. This picture having been carried away by the 
French in 1805, to the great regret of the i 
painter of that city undertook to make a cop 
recollection ; and succeeded in doing so in si 
that the most délicate tints of the original i 

Power of description Tarioiuf Anecdote of Niebuhr? What ilkuuated by this' 
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witb the moBt minute accuracy. The original painting bas 
DOW been rcstored, but the copy is prcserved along witb it ; 
anH even wben tbey are rigidly compared, ijt is scarcely 
possible to distinguisb tbe one from tbe otber. I am not 
av/are tbat tbis remarkable anecdote bas been recorded by 
any traveller ; I am indebted for it to my friend Dr. Dun- 
CDn, of tbe university of Edinburgh, wbo beard it on tbe 
spot in a late visit to tbe Continent, and saw boib tbe pic- 
tures. 



OF THE CULTURE AND IMPROVEMBNT OP ATTENTION AND 
MEMORT. 

The facts wbicb bave been briefly referred to, in regard 
to tbe pbenomena of memory, Icad to some remarks of a 
practical nature. Tbese relate to tbe improvement of at- 
tention and memory in persons of adult years, and tbe cul- 
tivation of tbese powers in tbe éducation of tbe young. 

Tbe rules from wbicb benefit is to be derived for tbe 
improvement of memory, in persons of adult years, may 
be cbiefly referred to tbe foUowing beads. 

I. Tbe cultivation of babits of attention, or of intense 
application of tbe mind to wbatever is at the time its more 
immédiate object of pursuit. 

II. Habits of correct association. Thèse consist in the 
constant practice of tracing tbe relation between new facts 
and otbers witb wbicb we are previously acquainted ; and 
of referring facts to principles wbicb tbey are calculated to 
illustrate, or to opinions wbicb tbey tend to confirm, modi- 
fy, or overturn. Tbis is the. opération of wbat we call a 
reflecting mind ; and tbat information wbicb is tbus fully 
contemplated and associated is not likely to be forgotteii. 

III. Intimately connected witb both tbe former rules is 
tbe cultivation of tbat active, inquiring state of mind wbicb 

Authorit 7 for iu Fim nde t Eul« in rtgard to association, what } Coma 
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is always on the watch for knowledge from every source 
that cornes within its reac^, either in reading, conversation, 
or observation. Such a mind is ever ready to refer newly- 
acquired knowledge to its proper place. It is thus easily 
retained, and made to yield those conclusions which are 
legitimately deduced firom it. 

IV. Method ; that is, the pursuit of particular subjectSi 
«pon a regular and connectea plan. 

AU thèse principles are opposed to that istless, inaetive 
State of mind which is occupied with trifles, or with its 
own waking dreams ; or which seeks only amusement in 
desultory pursuits which pass away and are forgotten. 
They are likewise opposed to habits of irregular and de- 
sultory application, which even intêllectual persons are apt 
to fall into, by means of which the mind loses the train of 
investigation, or of argument, in which it had made some 
progress, and may not be able to %cover it in a satisfactory 
manner. Nothin^, indeed, appears to contribute more to 
progress in any mtellectual pursuit than the practice of 
keeping the subject habitually before the mind, and of daily 
contributing something towards the prosecution of it. 

V. Attention and memory are greatly promoted by wnt- 
ing on a subject, especially if it be donc in a distinct and 
systematic manner ; also, by conversing on the subject, and 
by instructing others in it. Thèse exercises, indeed, may 
perhaps be considered rather as aids to attention, or a clear 
compréhension of the subject, than to memory. For in re- 
gard to memory, it is remarkable how much its power is 
increased in many instances by that kind of exercise by 
which it is alone trusted to, without any aid from writincr. 
I hâve known médical men, for example, who had to recol- 
lect numerous appointments, do so with perfect accuracy 
by trusting to memory, to which they had habituated them- 
selves, but blunder continually when they kept a written 
mémorandum. The mental power which is in some cases 
acquired by constant and intense exercise, is indeed asto- 

What stata of mind beat promotes the memory ? Method. Habits of mind to which 
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nishing. Bloomfiekl the poet rekttes of himself, tbftt nearly 
one half of his poem, the Farmer's Boy, was composed, ré- 
visée!, and corrected, without writing a word of h, while he 
was at work with other shoemakers in a^ garret. 

Similar rules apply to the cultivation of thèse powers itt 

Îroung persons. *rhey may be chiefly refenred lo the fol- 
owing heads : 

I. Exciting constant attention and constant interest. 
For this. purpose it is of essential importance that whateve? 
reading is presented to chiklren shall be of a kind which 
they understand, and in whicb they can feel interest and 
pleasure. This will be greatly promoted by directing their 
attention to the meaning of words, and explaining them by 
familiar illustrations. The practice of setting $asks as 
punishments cannot be alluded to in terms adéquate to its 
extrême absurdity. On tins ground also it must be consi- 
dered as a great error in éducation, to make children at- 
tempt too mucb ; that is, more than they can do with close 
attention. When a sensé of weariness or mental languor 
takes place, what folio ws is not merely a loss of time, but 
an important injury donc to the mental constitution ; and 
it appears to be of the utmost conséquence that the time of 
children should be as much as possible divided between in- 
tense attention and active récréation. By a shorter time 
oceupied in this manner, not only is more progress made 
than by a longer, with listless and imperfect application, but 
an important part of mental discipline is secured, which by 
the other method is entirely neglected. Similar observa- 
tions, indeed, apply to persons at every period of life, and 
we are fully persuaded that progress in any intellectual 
pursuit does not dépend so much upon protrâcted laborious 
study, as on the practice of keeping the subject habitually 
before the mind, and on the intensity of mental application. 

II. CultîVatîng habits of association, by pointing out to 
children the relation of facts to each other, the manner in 
which they illustrate one another, or lead to some gênerai 

Anecdote of Bloomfield. Means of cuIUvating the memory in tbe youof . Tofliianc» 
of attention and iaterest? Etrora ia éducation f Habita «faeiociatitia. 
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conclusion. By directîng them in this manner from any 
particular fact to recollect similar or analogous facts which 
had formerly passed beforc them, they wili be trained ai 
once to attention, memory and reflection. 

III. Cultivating that gênerai activlty of mind which 
seeks for itiformation on every subject that eomes in its way. 
The niost common and trivial occurrences may thus be 
made the source of mental improvement: the habits of ani- 
mais ; the natura) history of the articles that are constantly 
before us, in clothes, food, furniture ; articles of inanufac- 
ture from a watch to a pin ; the action of the mechaiiic 
powers, as illustra ted by various contrivances in constant 
use; the structure of a leaf, a flovver, a tree. To those 
farther advanccd, a constant source of interest may be found 
in history, geography, and mèmoirs of eminent individuais ; 
and in the leading principles of natural history, natural phi- 
losophy, and chemistry. Every new subject of thought 
which is thus presented to the mfnd is both valuable in it- 
self by the powers which it calls into action, and by proving 
a nucleus to which new facts may be afterward associated. 

IV. Memory and attention are greatly promoted in young 
persons by writing ; provided it be donc, not merely in the 
form of extracts from books, but in their own words : in his- 
tory, for example, in the form of chronojogical tables ; and 
on othcr subjects in clear and distinct abstracts, neatly und 
methodically written. 

V. Thèse exercises of mind are greatly promoted in the 
young by verbal communication. Hence the importance of 
fréquent examination. The teacher is thereby enablcd, 
not only to ascertain their progress, but to explain what 
they do not understand ; to impress upon them important 
points to which they may not hâve sufficiently attended ; 
to excite attention, inquiry, and interest ; and so to culti- 
vate the habits of association and reflection. Thèse, in fact, 
ought to be the objects to be kept in view in ail çnch exer- 
cises, as of much greater moment than the mère putting of 

Activity 4>f mind. Means of awakening it 7 Written ezerciaei : of what kind ? Yw^ 
M CMunanicaUon-^how Mcurcd % Advantag et of i( ? 
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questions. On the same principle, a most useful exercîso 
lOT young persons is instructing others still younger, on sub* 
jects which they hâve themselvcs recently acquired. 

VI. In the cuhivation of the mental powers in the young, 
a point of essential iriiportance is the sélection of proper and 
worthy objects of acquirement. In the gênerai conduct 
of éducation in this respect, the chief error appears in gêne- 
rai to hâve been, devoting too much time and attention^ in 
females to superficial accomplishments, and in maies to mère 
acquirement in languages and mathematics ; and the great 
object to be kept in view from the very earliest period is the 
paramoimt importance of the actual knowledge of things 
on subjecls of real utility, the actual cuhivation of habits of 
observation, inquiry, association and induction ; and, as the 
foundation of the whole, the habit of steady and continued 
attention. The cuhivation of thèse mental habits is of 
greater value by far than any one acquirement whiitever; 
for they are the basis of ail future improvement, and are 
calculated to give a tone to the whole character. 

In this brief outline I hâve said nothing on the subject of 
religious instruction ; for the same rules apply to it ■' as to 
branches of inferior importance, in as far as it is to be con- 
sidered as engaging thé intellectual powers. The chief er- 
ror hère appears to be, the practice of trusting too much to 
the mère répétition of tasks or catechisms, without that kind 
of direct personal instruction which is calculated tô interest 
the attention, to fix the truths upon the understanding, and 
to cultivate the habits of association and reflection. A lead- 
ing branch of this subject, the culture of the moral feelings, 
does not belong to our présent inquiry ; but it is impossible 
to mention it without alluding to its intense interest even in 
a philosophical point of view. One of the most striking 
phenomena, certainly, in the science of the human mind, is 
the high degree of culture of which the moral powers are 
susceptible, even in the infant mind, long before the powers 
of intellect are developed for the investigation of truth. 

Mutual Instruction. Influence of a proper sélection of objects? Prévalent errors' 
What la really of paramouni importance ) Reilgious instruction. Common error hert I 
Culture of moral feelinga t 
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In référence to the whole science o( éducation, nothing 
is of greater importance than the principle of association, 
which, we hâve formerly seen, exerts a most extensive in 
fluence> net in the remembrance of facts alone, but in per 
petuating and recalling mental émotions. We take a very 
limited view, indeed, of this great subject, if we confine 
éducation entirely or chiefly to the acquisition of know- 
ledge, or even to the culture of the intellectual powers. 
That System is déficient in its most essential part which 
does not carry on along with thèse a careful and habituai 
culture and régulation of the passions and émotions of the 
young ; their attachments and antipathies» their hopes and 
fears, their joys and sorrows ; the cultivât ion of the social 
and benevolent afiections ; the habit of repressing selfish- 
ness, and bearing inconveniences and disappointments with» 
out murmuring ; a disposition to candor and ingenuousness, 
and a sacred regard to truth. Their future character as 
social and moral beings will be greatly influenced by the 
manner in which they are taught from an early period to 
regulate their émotions, by direct ing them to adéquate and 
worthy objects, and controlling them by the great princi- 
pies of wisdom and virtue. In this^^important process the 

Çrinciple of association exerts a most extensive influence, 
'he stem lessons of morality^, and even the sublime truths 
of religion, may be rigidly impressed upon the minds of the 
young, and may, in after-life, recur from time to time, as a 
mère matter of remembrance ; but many must hâve experi* 
enced how difierent is the impression when they recur in 
close association with a father's affection and a mother's 
tenderness, — with the lively recollection of a - home, where 
the kindest sympathies of the human heart shed around the 
domestic circle ail that is lovely in life, while a mild and 
consistent piety habitually pointed the way to a life which 
is to come. 

Influence of association in regard to the moral fbelings i Essential oti^tf to be ••> 
•ored? What principle môst eSëcioal in tecuriog them ? Ezample. 
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OF THf IUFLUBIIGB OF DISEA8B T7P0II ATTX5TI0ir Aim 
MEMOBT. 

The preceding imperfect ontline of the mibject of memo- 
ry naturally leads us briefly to investigatc the manner in 
which this function is impaired in connection with bodily 
disease. This takes place chiefly irom injuries of the head, 
aôections of the brain, fever, and diseases of extrême debi- 
lity. Similar efifects arise from intempérance and other 
habits of dissipation. Our présent purpo8e,lioweyer, is, not 
to investigate the peculiar efiècts of thèse varions causes, 
but to endeavor to trace the manner in which attention and 
memory — and we may include perception — are afiected by 
any or ail of them. 

The first mental function which is impaired by bodily 
disease, is usually the power of attention ; this we see îllus- 
trated in ail fébrile afiections. The patient, in the early 
or milder stages, is incapable of fixinj? his mind upon any 
thing that requires much attention, of foUowing out an ar- 
gument, or of transacfing business which calls for much 
thought or considération. He is acute and intelligent as to 
ail comraon occurrences, and shows no want of recollec- 
tion or of the power of reasoning when his attention is ex- 
cited ; but he feels it an exertion that is painful to him. In 
a higher degree of this condition, he is still intelligent as to 
what is said or done at the tinîe, or in recognising persons ; 
but in a short time forgets every thing in regard to the per- 
son or the occurrence. He is incapable of that degree of 
attention which is necessary for memory, though the pow- 
ers of perception are entire. In the next stage he becomes 
incapable of receiving the fuU impression from extemal 
things ; and, in conséquence of this, ne mistakes the objects 
of his own thoughts for realities. This is delirium, and 
there are Tarions degrees of it. In some cases the atten 
tion of the patient can be roused for a time, and directed to 

What bodily aflTections Influence the memory ? Object of this (liscuesion i Wba& 
ftinciion fint impaired } Finrt étage, eflbcts what ? Second stage ? Third stage f Ita 
»l 
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the tnie relations of extemal thin^s, though he relapses in- 
to his delirious impressions when he is left undisturbed : in 
others, the false impression is constant, and cannot be cor* 
rected by any effort which is made to direct the attention ; 
and in a third modification of this remarkable condition, he 
mixés up his hallucinations with externa) impressions in a 
most singular manner. He is still capable, howevci, of 
describing his impressions, — that is, of talking so as to be 
nnderstood, though what he speaks of relates only to his cr* 
roneous conceptions, or mère bodily feelings. In the next 
stage he either does not attempt to express himself at ail, or 
is entirely unintelligible. He is now eut off from commu« 
nication with external things and with other sentient beings ; 
and the highest degree of this is what we call coma, or stu* 
por, which resembles profound sleep. 

This description refers chiefly to the gradations in the 
State of the mental functions which we observe in cojitinued 
fever. It is particularly interesting to trace them in this 
disease, because we see the various grades passing into one 
another, and thus showing in a connected séries the lead* 
ing peculiarities which, in other affections, we hâve to con- 
template separatcly. Thèse peculiarities may be chiefly 
fèferred to the folio wing heads. 

It will be observed that thèse heads are substantially a repetitioa 
and more full examinatioti of ihose in the preceding paragraphs. The 
pnpils wiU be very much assisted in understanding and remembering 
them, by calling to mind cases which hâve occurred within their own 
observation, and arranging them under their respective heads. 

I. A State in which the attention cannot be steadily di- 
rected to a long and connected train of thought, or to any 
thing requiring a continued effort of mind. This takes 
place, as already stated, in the earlier stages of ail febrihs 
diseascs. It likewise occurs in connection with the debility 
which succeeds acute diseases, in persons broken down by 
intempérance, and in the first approaches of old âge. It is 
also often observed in a remarkable degree in connection 
with a disordered state of the stomach. 

II. A State in which the impression made by externa] 

Three modifications of this stafe ? Fourth stage î Its name ? In what diaeaae 
Bost conunoiay oUerred. First stato? In w^at diasase dots it occur? Second 
■Utat 
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things is not sofficient to produce remembrance, though 
there appears to be, at tbe time, a perfect perception. A 
person so afiected understands what is said to him, and an- 
swers correctly, but very soon forgets wbat bas passed ; b€ 
knows a friend, and is happy to see bini, but in a sbort time 
forgets tbe occurrence. Tbis is met witb in a more ad 
vanced state of fébrile d^seases, in tbe bigber degrees of tbe 
condition wbicb results from babitual intempérance, and in 
tbe more advanced periods of âge. It also occurs in dis* 
eases of tbe brain, and in cases of injuries of tbe bead. A 
lady wbom I attended some time ago, on account of an in 
jury produced by a fall from a borse, lay, for tbe first week, 
in a State of perfect stupor ; sbe tben gradually revived, so 
as to be sensible to external impressions, and after somr 
time to recognise ber friends. But afterward, wben sbe 
was entirely recovered, sbe bad no recoliection of tbis peri- 
od of ber convalescence, or of baving seen varions friends 
wbo tben visited ber, tbougb, at tbe time, sbe recognised 
tbem, conversed witb tbem sensibly, and was very bappy to 
see tbem. 

III. Tbe tbird condition is tbat in wbicb external impres- 
sions are eitber not perceived at ail, or are perceived in a 
manner wbicb cannot convey any distinct notion of tbeir 
relations to tbe mind. On tbis account tbe conceptions or 
trains of ideas existing in tbe mind itself are believed to be 
realities. Tbis remarkable condition belongs properly to 
anotber part of our subject. It occurs in various forms of 
delirium, and constitutes tbe peculiar cbaracters of insanity 
and dreaming. Tbe ideas or conceptions wbicb occupy 
tbe mind in tbis condition are various. Tbey may be trains 
of tbougbt excitcd by some passing cvent or some bodily 
sensation; and frequently tbe patient repeats sometbing 
wbicb is said in bis bearing, and tben brancbes off into 
some otber train to wbicb tbat bas given rise. In otber cases 
tbe impression is one wbicb bas been brougbt up by some 
old associations, even rekiting to tbings wbicb tbe person 
wben in bealtb bad not recollected. Of tbis kind tbere 
are various remarkable examples on record, especially in 

Describe the eflfects. DiseaiM in wliich H occun I Caae described. Third stal^-^ 
what t Datcribe ita efibcta 
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regard to the memory of languages. A man, mentioned by 
Mr. Abernethy, had been born in France, but had spent tbe 
greater part of his Jife in Ëngland^ and for many years had 
entirely lost the habit of speaking French. But when un- 
der the care of Mr. Abernethy, on account of the effects of 
an in jury of the head, he always spoke French. A similar 
case occurred in St. Thomas' hospital, of a man who was 
in a State of stupor in conséquence of an injury of the head. 
On his partial recovery, he spoke a language which nobody 
in the hospital understood, but which was soon ascertained 
to be Welsh. It was then discovered that he had been thir- 
ty years iibsent from Wales, and, before the accident, had 
entirely forgotten his native language. . On his perfcct re- 
covery, he completely forgot his Welsh agaln, and recover- 
ed the English language. A lady, mentioned by Dr. Pri- 
cbard, when in a state of delirium spoke a language which 
nobody about her understood ; but which also was disco- 
vered to be Welsh. None of her friends could form any 
conception of the manner in which she had become acquaint- 
ed with that language ; but after much inquiry it was dis- 
covered, that in her childhood she had a nurse, a native of 
a district on the coast of Brittany, the dialect of which is 
closely analogous to the Welsh. The lady had at that time 
learned a good deal of this dialect, but had entirely forgot- 
ten it for many years before this attack of fever. The case 
lias also been communicated to me of a lady who was a na- 
tive of Germany, but married to an English gentleman, and 
for a considérable time accustomed to speak the English lan- 
guage. During an illness, of the nature of which I am not 
informed, she always spoke German, and could not make 
herself understood by her English attendants, except when 
her husband acted as interpréter. A woman who was a 
native of the Highlands,'but accustomed to speak English, 
was under the care of Dr. Macintosh of Edinburgh, on ac- 
count of an attack of apoplexy. She was so far recover- 
ed as to look around her with an appearance of intelli- 
gence, but the doctor could not make her comprehend any 
thing he said to her, or answer the most simple question. 

Case described bv Mr. Abernethy 7 The patient at St. Thomas' hospital. Th« 
ladj mentioned by Dr. Prichard. Explanation of it? The German lady. Dr. Mac* 
^toah'e patient 
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He theB desired one of her frîends to address her in Gaelic, 
when she immediatelv answered with readiness and fluen- 
cy. An Italian ^ntleman, mentioned by Dr. Rush, who 
died of the yellow fever in New York, in the beginning of 
his illnen spoke English, in the middle of it French, but on 
the day of his death he spoke onlv Italian. A Latheran 
clergyman of Philadelphia iriformed Dr. Rush that Crermans 
and Swedes, of whom he had a considérable number in his 
congrégation, when near death always prayed in their na- 
tive languages, though some of them he was confideut had 
not spoken thèse languages for fifty or sixty years. 

A case h as been related to me of a boy, who at the âge 
of foar received a fracture of the skull, for which he under- 
went the opération of trépan. He was at the time in a state 
of perfect stupor, and after his recovery retained no recol- 
lection either of the accident or the opération. At the âge 
of fifteen, during the delirium of a fever, he gave his mo- 
ther a correct description of the opération, and the persons 
who were présent at it, with their dress, and other minute 
particulars. He had ne ver been observed to allude to it 
before, and no means were known by which he could hâve 
acquired the circumstances which he mentioned. An emi- 
nent médical friend informs me, that during fever, without 
any delirium, he on one occasion repeated long passages 
from Homer, which he could not do when in health ; and 
another friend bas mentioned to me, that in a similar situa- 
tion there were represented to his mind, in a jniost vivid 
manner, the circumstances of a joumey in the Highlands, 
which he had performed long before, including many minute 
particulars which he had entirely forgotten. 

In regard to the memory of languages as influenced by 
thèse alfections of the brain, a condition occurs, the reverse 
of that now mentioned, and presenting some singular phe- 
Bomena : the cause of the difierence is entirely beyond our 
researches. The late Dr. Gregory was accustomed to men- 
tion in his lectures the case of a clergyman, who, while la- 
boring under a disease of the brain, spoke nothing but He- 
brew, which was ascertained to be the last language that he 
had acquired. An English lady, mentioned by Dr. PH- 

Other examples. Case of the boy f Thinge which he reraemberod i Peculkr pb* 
ttomeua connected with Um memor/ of langua^ei ' 
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chard, in recovering from an apoplectic attack, alwayv 
«poke to her attendants in French,and had stctually lost the 
(cAowledge of the ËnglisH language : this continued about 
t month. 

IV. The fourth condition is the state of stupor, or co* 
ma, in which the mind is entirely eut off from intercourse 
with the external world. This occurs in the worst states 
of fever, in varibus diseases of the brain and injuries of the 
head ; and the same condition takes place, from a ver y dif- 
férent cause, in the state of fainting. In such cases there 
is seldom any recollection of mental impressions ; yet there 
are facts which tend to show, that the patient is not in such 
a state of total insensibility to external things as his appear- 
ance would indicate. A gentleman whom I attended in a 
state of perfect apoplexy, from which he did not recover, 
was frequently observed to adjust his nightcap with the ut- 
most care, when it got into an uncomfortable state ; first 
pulling it down over his eyes, and then turning up the front 
of it ia the most exact manner. Another, whom I saw 
lately in a state of profound apoplexy, but from which he 
recovered, had a perfect recollée tion of what took place 
duriog the attack, and mentioned many things which had 
been said in his hearing when he was supposed to be in a state 
of perfect unconsciousness. A lady, on tecovering from a 
similar state, said she had been asleep and dreaming, and 
mentioned what she had dreamed about. Facts are want- 
ing on this curious subject ; but there can be little doubt, 
that many of the stories related of things seen by persons m 
a state of trance are referable to this head, and that their 
visions consisted of the conceptions of the mind itself, be- 
lieved for the time to be real, in a manner analogous to 
dreaming. That such impressions should not be more fre- 
quently remembered in the ordinary cases of stupor, proba- 
bly arises from the higher degree and greater permanency 
of the affection than that which occurs in sleep. For we 
hâve reason to believe that dreams which are remembered 
bccur only in impérfect sleep, and that in very profound 

Fourth state— what î II occurs when ? The phenomena it exhibits I la the patient 
KÂ&Uy insensible 7 Facts in proof. Trances ; supposed expianation of ihem ? Thas» 
tepraMiMM uot always remeœlMred, and why 9 ^ 
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•kep we do not remember any mental impressions, thougb 
we hâve satisfactory proof that they exist. Thus, a per- 
8on will talk in bis sleep so as to be distinctly understood by 
anotber, but witbout having the least recollection of tbe 
mental impression wbich led to what he said. 

In the preceding observations we hâve referred chiefly 
to the temporary influence of disease, in impairing or sus- 
pending the powers of attention and memory. But there 
is a part of the subject quite distinct fîrom this, namely, the 
efiect of certain diseases in obliterating impressions former- 
ly received and long retained. The higher degrees of this 
condition amount to that state which we call idiotism, and 
this we find supervening both upon affections of the brain 
and protracted fébrile diseases. The condition so pro« 
duced is sometimes permanent, but frequently is recovered 
from ; and recovery takes place in some cases grâdually, 
in others very suddenly. A man, mentioned by Willis, on 
recovering from a putrid fever, was found to bave so en- 
tirely lost bis mental faculties, that he knew nobody, re- 
merabered nothing, and understood nothing: " vix supra 
brutum saperet." He continued in this state for two 
months, and then grâdually recovered. Some years ago I 
attended a young man, who, on recovering from a tedious 
fever, was found to be in a state bordering upon idiotism ; 
and this continued, even after bis bodily health was entirely 
restored. In this state he was taken to the country, where 
he grâdually recovered, after several months. A gentle- 
man, mentioned by Wepfer, on coming out of an apoplec- 
tic attack, was found tç know nobody, and remember no- 
thing. After several weeks he began to know bis friends, to 
remember words, to repeat the Lord*s Prayer, and to read 
a few words of Latin, rather than German, which was bis 
own language. When urged to read more than a few 
words at a time, he said that he formerly understood thest 
things, but now did not." After some time he began to pay 
more attention to what was passing around him ; but, while 
thus making slight and graduai progress, he was, after a 
few months, suddenly eut off by an attack of apoplexy. 

Thèse observations refer to what f Another «flba of diiMM I Iti naiiMf Cêm 
mentkmed. Point iUustnt«d by ail } 
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The sudden recoveries from this condition of the mentar 
powers, are still more remarkable. Dr. Prichard, on the 
authority of the late Dr. Rush of Philadelphia, mentions an 
American student, a person of considérable attainments, 
wh'o, on recovering from a fever, was found to hâve lost ail 
his acquired knowledge. When liis health was restored, 
ho began to apply to the Latin grammar, had passed through 
the elementary parts and was beginning to construe, when, 
one day, in making a strong eâbrt to recollect a part of his 
lesson, the whole of his lost impressions suddenly returned 
to his mind, and he found hiraself at once in possession ol 
ail his former acquirements. 

In slighter injuries of the head, accompanied by .bss ot 
recollection, we observe the circumstances gradually re- 
called in a very singular manner. Some years ago I saw a 
boy who had fallen from a wall, and struck his head against 
a stone which lay at the foot of it. He was carried home 
in a State of insensibility, from which he soon recovered, 
but without any recollection of the accident. He felt that 
his head was hurt, but he had no idea how he had received 
the injury. After a short time he recollée ted that he had 
struck his head against a stone, but had no recollection how 
he had corne to do so. After another interval, he recollect- 
ed that he had been on the top of a wall, and had fallen from 
it and struck against the stone, but could not remembei 
where the wall was. After some time longer, he recovered 
the recollection of ail the circumstances. Dr. Prichard 
mentions a gentleman who suffèred a severe injury by a fall 
from his horse, and who, on his recovery, had no recollec- 
tion of any thing relating to the accident, or for some time 
before it. A considérable time elapsed before his recollec- 
tion of it began to return, and it was only as he repeatedly 
rode over the country where the accident had happened, that 
the sight of the varions objects gradually recalled the cir- 
cumstances of the journey in which it occurred, and of the 
accident itself. 

A still more remarkable phenomenon connected with 
cases of this kind, occurs in some instances in which there 
is perfect intelligence in regard to récent circumstances, but 

Still more remarkablo oxamples? The American ftudenu Storjofiliebo/. Nar 
rate aU iha circunutances. 
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ftn oblitération of former impressions. Of tliis I bave re* 
ceived the following striking example from an eminent mé- 
dical friand. A respectable surgeon was tbrown from bis 
borse wbile riding in tbe country, and was earried into an 
adjoining bouse in a state of insensibility. From tbis be 
▼ery soon recovered, described tbe accident distinctly, and 
gave minute directions in regard to bis own treatment. In 
particular, be requested tbat be migbt be immediately bled ; 
tbe bleeding was repeated, at bis own désire, after two 
bours; and be conversed porrectiy regarding bis feelings 
and tbe state of bis puise witb tbe médical man wbo visite 1 
bim. In tbe evening be was so mucb recovered as to be 
able to be removed to bis own bouse, and a médical friend 
accompanied bim in tbe carriage. As they drew near 
bome, tbe latter made some observation respecting précau- 
tions calculated to prevent unnecessary alarm to tbe wife 
and family of tbe patient, wben, to bis astonishment, be 
discovered tbat bis friend bad lost ail idea of baving eitber a 
wife or cbildren. Tbis condition continued during tbe fol- 
lowing day, and it was only on tbe tbird day, and after 
furtber bleeding, tbat tbe circumstances of bis past life be- 
pin to recur to bis mind. On tbe otber band, remarkable 
mstances occur of tbe permanency of impressions noade 
upon tbe mind previously to sucb injuries, tbougb tbe men- 
tal faculties are entirely obscured as to ail subséquent im- 
pressions. An afiecting example is mentioned by Dr. Co- 
nolly : — a young clergyman, wben on tbe point of being 
married, sufièred an injury of tbe bead, by wbicb bis under- 
standing was entirely and permanently deranged. He lived 
in tbis condition till tbe âge of eigbty; and to tbe last 
talked of notbing but bis approacbing wedding, and ex- 
pressed impatience for tbe arrivai of tbe bappy day. 

It is cbiefly in connection witb attacks of an apoplectic 
nature tbat we meet witb singular examples of loss of me^ 
mory on particular topics, or extending only to a particular 
period. One of tbe most common is loss <Jf tbe memory of 
words, or of names, wbile tbe patient retains a correct idea 
of things and persons. Tbe late Dr. Gregory used to men- 
tion a lady wbo, after an apoplectic attack, recovered cor- 
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rectly her ideas of things, but could not naine them. Ir 
griving directions respecting fami]y matters, she was quita 
distinct as to what sbe wished to be done, but could raake 
herself understood only by going tbrougb tbe bouse, and 
pointing to tbe varions articles. A gentleman wbom I 
attended some years ago, after recovering from an apoplec- 
tic attack, knew bis friends perfectly, but could not name 
tbem. Walking one day in tbe street, be met a gentlemar 
to wbom be was very anxious to communicate sometbing 
respecting a mutuai friend. After varions ineôcctual at* 
tempts to raake bim understand wbom be meant, be at last 
seized bim by tbe arm and dragged bim tbrougb several 
Btreets to tbe bouse of tbe gentleman of wbom be was 
speaking, and pointed to tbe naine-plate on tbe door. 

A singular modification of tbis condition bas been relatée 
to me. Tbe gentleman to wbom it referred could not be 
made to understand tbe name of an object if it was spoken 
to bim, but understood it perfectly wben it was written. 
His mental faculties were so en tire, tbat be was engaged 
in most extensive agricultural concems, and be managed 
tbem witb perfect correctness, by means of a remarkable 
contrivance. He kept before bim, in tbe room wbere be 
transacted business, a list of tbe words wbicb were most apt 
to occur in bis intercourse witb bis workmen. Wben one 
of thèse wisbed to communicate witb bim on an y subject, 
be first beard wbat tbe workman bad to say, but without 
underst.anding bim furtber tban simply to catcb tbe words. 
He tben tumed to tbe words in bis written list, and wben* 
ever tbey met bis eye be understood tbem perfectly. Tbese 
particulars I bad from bis son, a gentleman of bigb intelli- 
gence. Anotber fréquent modification consists in putting 
one name for anotber, but always using tbe words in tbe 
same sensé. An example of tbis also occurred*in tbe gen- 
tleman last mentioned. He uniformly called bis snuff-box 
a hogsbead, and tbe association wbicb led to tbis appeared 
to be obvions. In tbe early part of bis life be bad been in 
Virginia, and connecicd witb tbe trade in tobacco ; so tbat 
tbe transition from snuff to tobacco, and from tobacco to a 
hogsbead, seemed to be natural. Anotber gentleman afiect- 
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ed in this manner, when he wanted coals put upon hîs fire, 
always called for paper, and when he wanted paper, cailed 
for coals; and thèse words he always used in the same 
manner. In other cases, the patient seems to inyent names, 
using words which to a stranger are quite unintelligible ; 
but he always uses them in the same sensé, and his immé- 
diate attendants corne to under«t»nd what he means by 
them. 

Another remarkable modification of this condition of the 
mental powers is found in those cases in which there .0 loss 
of the recollection of a particular period. A clergyman, 
mentioned by Dr. Beattie, on recovering from an apoplectic 
attack, was found to hâve lost the recollection of exactly 
four years; every thing that occurred before that period 
he remembered perfectly. He gradually recovered, |>artly 
by a spontaneous revival of his memory, and partly by 
acquiring a knowledge of the leading events of the period. 
A young lady wko was présent at a late catastrophe in 
Scotland, in which many people lost their lives by the fall 
of th© gallery of a church, escaped without any injury, but 
with the complète loss of the recollection of any of the 
circumstanccs ; and this extended, not only to the accident, 
but to every thing that had occurred to her for a certain 
time before going to church. A lady whom I attended 
some years ago in a protracted illness, in which her memo- 
ry became much impaired, lost the recoUéction of a period 
of about ten or twelve years, but spoke with perfect consis- 
tency of things as they stood before that time. 

As far as I hâve been able to trace it, the principle in 
such cases seems to be, that when the memory is impaired 
to a certain degree, the loss of it extends backwards to 
some event or some period by which a particularly deep 
impression had been made upon the mind. In the lady last 
mentioned, for instance, the period of which sbe lost the 
recollection was that during which she h^d resided in Edin- 
burgh, and it extended back to her removal from anothei 
city in which she had lived for raany years. During hei 
résidence in the latter, she had become the mother x>ï a 
large family, and other events had occurred likely to make 
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a deep impression on her mind. The period of her rési- 
dence in Edinburgh had been uniform and tranquil, and 
without any occurrence calculated to excite much attention 
in a person of rather slender mental endowments. 1 do 
not know whether we can give a sîmilar explanation of 
cases in which the loss of memory bas extended only to 
particular subjects ; namely, by supposing that thèse sub- 
jects had been more slightly impressed upon the mind than 
those which were retained. A gentleman is mentioned by 
Dr. Beattie, who, after i blow on the head, lost bis know- 
ledge of Greek, and did not appear to bave lost any thing 
else. 

While we thns review thç manner in which the manifes- 
tations of mind are afiected, in certain cases, by diseases 
and injuries of the brain, it is necessary that we should re- 
fer briefly to the remarkable instances in which the brain 
bas been extensively diseased without the phenomena of 
mind being impaired in any Sensible degree. This holds 
true both in regard to the destruction of each individual 
part of the brain, and likewise to the extent to which the 
cérébral mass may be diseased or destroyed. In another 
work I bave mentioned varions cases which illustrate this 
fact in a very striking manner ; particularly the case of a 
lady in whom one-half of the brain was rednced to a mass 
of disease ; but who retained ail her faculties to the last, 
except that there was an imperfection of vision, — and had 
been enjoying herself at a convivial party in the bouse of a 
friend a few hours before her death. A man, mentioned 
by Dr. Ferriar, who died of an affection of the brain, re- 
tained ail bis faculties entire till the very moment of death, 
which was sudden : on examining bis head, the whole right 
hémisphère, — that is, one-half of bis brain, — was found 
destroyed by suppuration. In a similar case recorded by 
Diemerbroek, half a pound of matter was found in tlie 
brain ; and in one by Dr. Heberden, there was half a 
pound of water. A tnan, mentioned by Mr. 0*Halloran, 
suffèred such an injury of the head that a large portion of 
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the bone was removed on the right side; and extensiTa 
suppuration having taken place, there was discharged at 
each dressing, through the opening, an immense quantity 
of matter mixed with large masses of the substance of the 
brain. This went on for seventeen days, and it appears 
that nearly one-half of the hrain was thrown out mixed 
with the matter ; yet the man retained ail his intellectual 
facuUies to the very moment of dissolution ; and through 
the whole course of the disease, his miud maintained uni- 
form tranquillity. Thèse remarkable historiés might be 
greatly multiplied if it were required, but at présent it seems 
only necessary to add the very interesting case related by 
Mr. Marshall. It is that of a raan who died with a pound 
of water in his brain, after having been long in a state of 
idiocy, but who, a very short time before death, became 
perfectly rational. 

The facts whîch hâve been thus briefly referred to, pré- 
sent a séries of phenomena of the most remarkable kind, 
but on which we cannot speculate in the smallest degree 
without advancing beyond the sphère of our limited faculties; 
one thing, however, is certain, that they give no counte- 
nance to the doctrine of materialism, which some bave pre- 
sumptuously deduced from a very partial view of the influ- 
ence of cérébral disease upon the manifestations of inind. 
They show us, indeed, in a very striking manner, the mind 
holding intercourse with the external world through the 
médium of the brain and nervous system ; and, by certain 
diseases of thèse organs, they show this intercourse impair- 
ed or suspended ; but they show nothing more. In particu- 
lar, they warrant nothing in any degree analogous to those 
partial déductions which form the basis of materialism. On 
the contrary, they show us the brain injured and diseased 
to an extraordinary extent, without the mental functions 
being afTected in any sensible degree. They show us, fur- 
ther, the manifestations of mind obscured for a tin(ie, and 
yet reviving in ail their original vigor, almost at the very 
moment of dissolution. Finally, they exhibit to us the 
mind, eut off from ail intercourse with the external world, 
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feeallîag its old impressions, even of things long forgotten; 
«nd exercising its powers on those which had long ceased 
to exist, in a manner totally irreconcilable with any idea %v« 
can form of a material fonction. 



SECTIOX U* 

ABSTRACTION. 



Bt Abstraction we separate varions facts from each 
other, and examine them individually. We separate, for 
example, the qualicies of a substance, and contemplate one 
of them apart from the rest. This act of the mind is em- 
ployed in two processes of the ntmost importance. By the 
one, we examine a variety of objects, sélect the properties 
in which certain numbers of them agrée, and thus arrange 
them into classes, gênera, and species. By the other, we 
take a more comprehensive view of an extensive collection 
of facts, and sélect one which is common to the whole. 
This we call generalizing, or deducing a gênerai fact or 
gênerai principle ; and the process is of extensive applica- 
tion in ail philosophical inquiries. The particular points to 
be attended to in conducting it, will corne under view in 
another part of our snbject. The most important is, that 
the fact assumed as gênerai really belongs to ail the indi- 
vidual instances, and has not been deduced from the exa mi- 
nation of only a part of them. 

The process of classification is of so CTcat practical importance 
ihat it deserves to be carefully considered. To show how the défini- 
tion given above applies, let us take a {)articular case. 

A person has 4nade, we will imagine, a large collection of sea- 
shells, which lie promiscuously on tables before him. He proposes to 
dassify them. Tbis, aocording to the définition, consists '< in ezamining 
them with référence to selecting the propertie$ m which certain numbers 
ff tkem agrée, thap they may be arrangea in classes according to their 
properties J' 

Let us suppdse the property be first examines is color. He looks 
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orer the whole, aad takes ont ail that are spottedf and places them hf 
themselves. He next iakes ail whicb are white, and forms of Ûksm 
another class, and so on, arranging tbem in classes, according as thef 
agrée in the property of color. Or they might, in the same way, be 
classified with référence to any other property, or, as the more corn* 
mon phrase is, on any other principle. Take, for example, form. 
AU those which are in two parts, as the oyster, the clam, Ace, might 
be arranged by themselres, in one class, and those which consist of a 
single part, in another. Thèse classes ought be easily subdivided on 
the same principle, i. e., with référence to form alone. AU the spiral 
shells might form one division, the conical ones another, and those of 
some différent form stiU, a third. This would be classifying them ob 
the principle of form. 

jfow it mnst be observed that this classification wonld entirely 
break up and destroy the other. For the spotted shells, which were 
before nnranged together, in one class, would now be scattered among 
several, according to their varions forms. In other words, they 
agreed in the property of color, so that when considering them widi 
référence to color Uiey were put together ; but they disagree in respect 
to form. 

The ffrindfU of dassificstûm, which is thus adopted in the case of any 
coUection or individual objects, may be varied almost indefinitely. 
The sheUs, for example, might be classified with référence to the habits 
of the animais, i. e., aU wmch Uved in fresh water might form one di 
vision, and sait water shells another. Each of thèse might be subdi- 
vided with référence to the food or the habits of the animal. 

Or the principle of classification might be geographical. Those 
firom Africa might be placed on one shelf, those ùom Asia on another, 
and American spécimens on a third. Thus the principle might be va- 
ried indefinitely. 

In determining on the principle of classification to be adopted in an} 
case, that is, the property or pecuUarity in which those placed toge 
ther are to be similar, we must hâve regard to the object in view 
Sometimes it is necessanr to classify the same individual objects in 
several difierent ways, fcr difierent purposes. "Words, for example, 
are classified în a common dictionary with référence to similarity in 
the initia] letters — in a rh3rming dictionary, the sound of the last syl- 
lable détermines their place — ^in a grammar and in a spelUng book, 
two other principles are adopted, entirely distinct from the preceding, 
and each other. Thus the same things, that is. the words of the Eng- 
lish language, are classified on four entirely difiierent principles, ac- 
cording to the end in view. 

In some cases it is very difficult to détermine what principle of 
classification wiU best answer the purpose. A common case of this 
kind is the question of arranging thé books of a library. ShaU they 
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be classified according to the subjects of the works, or in the alpha- 
betical o.-der of their titles, or in the alphabetical order of the authors' 
names, or according to the languages or countries in which tbej 
were written. It is plain that a library may be arranged in perfect 
order on each of thèse plans, though each is entirely différent from 
the rest, and altering the arrangement from one to the other would 
perhaps change the place of every book in the whole collection. Each, 
ton, would hâve its ground of pref rence over the others, depending ' 
on the object which the reader ha^ in view in consulting the collec- 
tion. The advantages of ail are sometimes in a good degree secured 
by arranging the books, on the shelves, on one principle, and making 
out iwo or three catalogues, in which the other methods cf classifica- 
tion are respectively adopted. 

A classification cannot, however, in any ca^e, be carried into full 
effect, except in the exact sciences ; for, from the very nature of the 
case, tlie sève' al classes will run into each other, whatever may be 
the principle adopted, and consequently there will be many individu- 
al objects, of which it will be impossible to say unhesitatingly where 
they belong. Some sbells ^ill be neither decidedly white nor deci- 
dedly spotted, but something between. A librarian may be perplex- 
ed in considering whether to class MarshalFs Life of Washington as 
history or biography, and a writer on English grammar may, in the 
same manner, hesitate whether to eaU a certain word a pronoun or an 
adjective, when it partakes of the nature of both. ïhis difticulty 
does not apply to the exact sciences. If a figure is either a triangle 
or a quadrangle, it will be very clear which of the two it is. it can- 
not be intermediate. It must hâve either three sides or four. In the 
exact sciences, iherefore, the classification may be exact, but in other» 
it cannot always be, and in doubtful cases we may arrange the object 
in either of the classes which seem to daim it. There are oftcn, in 
tuch ca,<;es, very idle disputes, especially on the subject of grammar. 
True philosophy, in such cases, requires us to consider either as right, 
when the nature of the case leaves it doubtful. 

Thèse remarks, ihen, naturally lead us to the following practical 
rules, which are wonhy of very careful considération, since there is 
perhaps no process, a thorough understanding of which is more essen- 
tial to a well disciplined mind than classification. 

1. In determining upon a principle of classification, there should be 
a careful regard to the object in view, in making the classification 
hself. 

2. The classes should be bounded by as distinct and well defined 
Unes as the nature of the case will allow. 

3. The classes should be such as to include ail the individuals, i. e., 
BO that every individual object shall belong to some one or other of 
them. 
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4. Tbe classification, when completed, should be considered in itB 
trtie lighty viz. as an artificial arrangement, resorted to meiely as a 
matter of convenience, and therefore not a proper subject for angry 
disputes. Questions arising trom this source are substantially no 
more nor less than this, — whetber a minerai in a cabinet shall be 
placed on one sbelf or another, when it is admitted that it is doubtiul 
to whirb it belongs. 

'< Generalizing is to be distinguisbed from classification, though tbe 
mental process concemed is in both essentially the same. We class 
together a certain number of substances by a property in which they 
agrée ; and, in doing so, we specify and enumerate the individual sub- 
stances included in the class. Thus, we may take a number of sub* 
«tances differing widely m their extemal and mechanical properties, 
•orne being solid, some fluid, and some gaseous, and fay they are ail 
acids. Tbe class being thus formed, and consisting of a defined 
number of substances which agrée \n tbe property of acidity, we may 
next invebtigate s<>me other property which is common to ail the indi- 
viduals of the class, ai.d belongs to no other, and say, for example, 
that ail acids redden vegetable blues. The former of thèse opéra- 
tions is properly classification ; the latter is generalizing in référence 
to the class. In the former, we take or exclude individual substances, 
according as they nossess or not the property on which the classifi 
cation rests ; in performing the latter, the property which is assumed 
must belong to ail the individuals without a single exception, or, if it 
does not, it must be abandoned as a gênerai fact or gênerai princi 
pie in référence to the class. In classifying, we may use every free- 
dom regarding individuals in taking or excluding them. In gene- 
ralizing, we must not exciude a single individual ; for the principle 
which does not include everv one of them, — that is, the proposed 
fact which is not true of ail the individuals, is not a général fact, and 
consequentljr cannot be admitted as a gênerai principle. For in 
physical science, to talk of exceptions to a gênerai rule, is only to . 
say, in other words, that the rule is not gênerai, and, consequently, 
is unworthy of confidence. If one acid were discovered which does 
not redden vegetable blues, it would belong to a history of thèse sub- 
stances to State that a certain number of them hâve this property ; but 
the property of reddening vegetable blues would require to be aban- 
doned as a gênerai fact or gênerai principle applicable to the class of 
acids. 

" A gênerai law, or gênerai principle, then, is nothing more than a 
gênerai fact, or a fact which is invarably true of ail the individual 
cases to which it professes to apply. Deducing such facts is the 
great objcct of modem science ; and it is by this peculiar cbaracter 
that it is distinguisbed from the ancien! science of the schools, the 
Tons.tant aim of which was to discover causes. The gênerai law of 
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gravitation, for ezample, is nothing more than the gênerai fact, or 
fact invariably true, that ail bodies when left unsupported fall to the 
ground. There were at bne'lime certain apparent exceptions to ilie 
universality of this law, namely, in some very light bodies, which 
were not observed to fall. But a little farther oSservation sbowed 
that thèse are prevented from falling by being lighter than the atmos' 
phere, and that in vacuo they observe the same law as the heaviest 
bodies. The apparent exceptions being thus brought under the law, 
it became gênerai, namely, the fact aniversally true, that ail unsup- 
ported bodies fall to the ground. Now, of the cause of this pheno 
Hienon we know nothing ; and what we call the gênerai law, or gêne- 
rai principle of gravitation^ is nothing more than a universal fact, or 
a fact that is true without a single exception. But having asoertain- 
ed the fact to be invariably and universally true, we assume it as a 
part of the established order of nature, and proceed upon it with as 
much confidence as if we knew the mysterious agency on which the 
phenomenon dépends. The establishment of the fact as universal 
brings us to that point in the inquiry which is the limit of our pow- 
ers and capacities, and it is sufficient to the purposes of science. On 
the same principle, it is familiar to every one that extensive discove- 
ries hâve been made in regard to the properties and laws of beat ; 
but we do not know what beat is, whether a distinct essence, or, as 
has been supposed by some i^losophers, a peculiar motion of the mi- 
nute atoms of bodies. 

" In the same manner, the person who first observed iron attracted by 
the DMignet, observed a fact which was to him new and unaccounta- 
ble. But the same phenomenon having been observed a certain num- 
ber of times, a belief would arise that there existed between it and the 
substances concemed a connection of cause and eflect. The resuit 
of this belief would be, that when the substances were brought toge- 
ther, the attraction would be expected to take place. Observations 
would then probably be mâde with other substances ; and farther ob 
servations with the same substances : and it being found that the at- 
traction took place between iron ana the magnet only, and that be- 
tween thèse it took place in every instance, the gênerai principle would 
be deduced, or the tact universally true in ail instances, that the mag- 
net attracts iron. The same observation applies to the other remarka- 
ble property derived from the magnet, namely, pointing to the north. 
The phenomenon received the name of magnetism, and the laws were 
then investigated by which it was regulated ; but what we call magnet- 
ism is still nothing more than a mode of expressing the univei-sal fact, 
that the magnet attracts iron, and points to the north. 

" On what hidden influence thèse remarkable phenomena dépend, we 
wre still as ignorant as the man who first obsei*ved them ; and, how- 
ever inteiesting it would be to know it, the knowledge is not necessary 
to the investigation of the laws of magnetism. 

" Thèse may, perhaps, be considered as fair examples of the inductive 
philosophy, as distinguished from the hypothetical Systems of the era 
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which preceded it. According to thèse, the constant ùm of the in* 
qnirer was the explanation of phenomena ; and in the ca&e before us 
a theory would hâve been constructed calculated to account i'or ihe at- 
traction by the fluxes and reiluxes of some invisible fluid or ether. 
which would hâve beeu described wiih as much minutcness as if therc 
had been real ground for believing it to exist. Strikingly opposed to 
ail such spéculations is the leading principle of the inductive philoso- 
phy, <hat the last object of science is to * ascertain the universality cf 
a fact.' " — Abercrombie on Médical Science* 

There bave been disputes among writers on tbe science of 
mind, wbether abstraction is to be considered as a distinct men- 
tal opération, or is referable to judgment. But 1 hâve al- 
rcady stated that my object in this outline is to avoid ail 
SHcb discussions, and to allude simply to the actual processes 
of the mind in a practical view. One thing at least is clear, 
namely, that our abstractions must be corrected by reason, 
the province of which is to jud^e whether the process is 
performed correctly, and on sound principles. This, how- 
ever, is distinct from the primary act of the mind to which 
I now apply the term abstraction, which is simply the pow- 
er of contemplating one property of a substance apart froro 
its other properties. It thus disjoins things which by nature 
are intimately united, and which cannot be separated in any 
other manner. Reason does not appear to be immediate- 
ly concerned in this, though it is most closely connected 
with the purposes to which the process is afterward ap- 
plied ; namely, classifying substances according to a cer- 
tain agreement of properties, and fixing upon those which 
are conftnon to ail the individuals of a numerous séries, in 
the act of ^eneralizing, or deducing a gênerai fact or gêne- 
rai pripcipTe. 

I bave formerljr alluded to a period in the sjcience of 
mind when our ideas of externai things were supposed to 
be certain actual essences, separated nrom the substances 
and conveyed to the thinking principle. In connection with 
this theory there arose a controversy, whether, when we 
perform the mental act of generalizing, there exists in na- 
ture any essence correspond in^ to a gênerai idea; or whe- 
ther, in generalizing, we mereîy make use of an abstract 

Metbod by which tbe subject of magnetism would probably bave been treated Id 
Ibrnier Urnes ? Disputes on thb subjecu The author aroids them, how 7 Connection 
of abstraction with reason. PistincUon between them? Former dispute» on thii 
■ut(jectl ^ ^ 
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tenn; whether, for example, m using the word nMn, we 
only employ a term, or whether we hâve the [>ower of form- 
ing an idea of man in the abstract, without thinking of any 
indiyidual man ; and, in the same manner, whether we can 
reason respecting a class of substances, without thinking of 
any of the individuals composing it. Hence arose two 
sects, whose disputes make a most remarkable figure in the 
aistory of intellectual science, namely, the Nominalists and 
Realists. 

The controversies 4i( thèse sects we now consider as little 
more than a matter of historical curiosity ; but, for several 
centuries, they divided the leamed of Europe, and were 
often carried on with an asperity amounting to actual persé- 
cution. '* The Nominalists," says Mosheim, " procured the 
death of John Huss, who was a Kealist ; and in their letter 
to Lewis, king of France, do not prétend to deny that he 
fell a victim to the resentment a£ their sect. The Realists, 
ou the other hand, obtained, in the year 1479, the condem- 
nation of John de Wesalia, who was attached to the party 
of the Nominalists. Thèse contending sects carried their 
fury so far as to charge each other with the sin against the 
Holy Ghost." "The dispute," says Mr. Stewart, "was 
carried on with great warmth in the universities of France, 
Germany, and England, more particularly in the two for- 
mer cpuntries, where the sovereigns were led by some po- 
litical views to interest themselyes deeply in the contest, 
and even to employ the civil power in support of their fa- 
irorite opinions. The emperor Lewis, of Bavaria, in retum 
for the assistance which in his disputes with the pope Oc- 
cam had given him by his writings, sided with the Nominal- 
ists ; Lewis the Eleventh, of France, on the other hand, 
attached himself to the Realists, and made their antagonists 
the objects of a cruel persécution." 

We find some difficulty in believing, in the présent day, 
that the eontroversy which thus embroiled the continent of 
Europe in ail the rancor of actual persécution, related to 
the question, whether, in employing gênerai terms, we use 
wordfi or names only, or wheth^ there is in nature uiy 

Example. NaoMs of the leeti— what f Theae controreraiM, taow now cooaidMedf 
Their riolence f Résulta of h ? In what countiiM chied/ camed on I Comuctfim 
vitb politica. BealqufittkmaiiMuaf 
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thing corresponding to what we meaB by a gênerai iâea. It 
iB well designated by Mr. Stewart as •• one of the mont curi- 
ous events which occur in the history of tfoe bnman mind.** 
The question is one of no practical iin[>ortan€e, and when 
it is cleared from its connection with the ancient doctrine 
of ideas, appears to be one of no difficuUy. Without sup- 
posing that there is in nature any actual essence corre- 
sponding to a gênerai idea, the truth seems to be, that we 
do form a certain notion or conception of a qnality in which 
several substances agrée, distinct from any one substance 
to which the quality belongs. Hence some bave propose^ 
the term NotionaHst, or Conceptuaïist, as designating opî» 
nions distinct from those both of the Nominaiist.and Real- 
ists. But, according to the prinetples of modem science» 
we cannot consider the discussion as any thing more thaa 
an ingenious arguing on points of no real importance. The 
process which the mind really carries on m that mental 
opération to which thèse remarks hâve referred, consista 
simply in tracing relations or points of resemblance îd 
which certain individual things agrée, though they may in 
others be remarkably différent. We then give a name ta 
this common quality, and thus form the individuals into » 
class of which this quality is the distinguishing cbaracter. 
Thus we may take a number of animais diifering remarka- 
bly from each other, and say they are ail quadrupeds. We 
may take a number of substances very dissimilar in their 
extemal and meehanical properties, and say ^hey are ail 
acids. Some of thèse substances are solid, some fluid, and 
some gaseous ; but the property of acidity is eomroon to 
them ail, and this accordingly becomes tl^ name and the 
distinguishing cbaracter of the class into wbich we now 
arrange them. 

Chftracter ofthft coDtrovangr f WtMitotlMVMlproeaMlafiicbaaflMl *ny-pVi 
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SECTION m. 

IMAGINATION. 

In tbe exercise of Imagination, we take thc component 
éléments of real scènes, events, or characters, and combine 
them anew by a process of the mind itself, so as to form 
compounds which hâve no existçnce in nature. A painter 
by this process, depicts a landscape combining the beauties 
of varions real landscapes, and exclading their defects. A 
poet or a novelist, in the same manner, calls into being a 
fictitious character, endowed with those qnalities with which 
it suits his purpose to invest him, places hlm in contact with 
other beings equally imaginary, and arranges, according to 
his will, the scènes in which he shall bear a part, and the 
line of conduct which he shall foUow. The compound in 
thèse cases is entirely fictitious and arbitrary ; but it is ex- 
pected that the individual éléments shall be such as actu- 
ally occur in nature, and that the combination shall not 
differ remarkably from what might really happen. When 
this is not attended to, as in a picture or a novel, we speak 
of the work being extravagant or out of nature. But, 
a\oiding combinations which are grossly at variance with 
reality, the framer of such a eompound may make it supe- 
rior to any thing that actually occurs. A painter may draw 
a combination of beauties in a landscape superior to any 
thing that is actually known to exist ; and a novelist may 
delineate a more perfect character than is met with in real 
life. It is remarked by Mr. Stewart, that Milton, in his 
garden of Eden, " bas created a landscape more perfect, 
probably, in ail îts parts, than bas ever been realized in 
nature, and certainly very différent from any thing that 
this country exhibited at the time when he wrote." "It 
is a curions remark of Mr. Walpole," he adds, " that Mil- 
*.on's Eden is free from the defects of the old English 
garden, and is imagined on the same principles which 

Nature of imagination? Ezamples. How much fictîtious, and how much iruel 
Huperlority of such créations. Examples. Stewart'a remark 9 
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it was reserved for the présent âge te carry into exe* 
cution." 

The mode of artificial combination \fhich résulta from 
the exercise of imagination is applicable chiefly to four 
kinds of composition. 

1. Fictitious narrative, in whieh the author delineates 
imagrinary scènes or transactions; and paints imaginary 
characters, endowing them with such qualities as may suit 
the purpose which he has in view. 

2. Com[>osition or verbal address, directed to the pas* 
sions, and intended to excite particular mental émotions. 
To this head are referable many of the combinations of the 
poet, and addresses calculated to operate upon the feelings 
of a popular assembly ; also, those which dérive their cha- 
racter from the language of trope and metaphor. The ge* 
nius of the orator, and the inventive powers of the poet, are 
exhibited in the variety and the novelty of the analogies, 
resemblances, illustrations, and figures, which he thus brings 
to bear upon his subject. 

3. Those unexpected and peculiar associations which 
form the basis of wit and humor. 

4. Combinations of objects of sensé, calculated to pro« 
duce mental émotions of a pleasurable or painfui icind, as 
our impressions of the sublime, the beautiful, the terrible, or 
the ludicrous. The combinations of this class are chiefly 
referable to the head of objects of taste, or the fine arts ; 
and «are exemplified in the inventions of the painter and the 
statuary, in décorative architecture and artificial gardening, 
— we may add, theatrical exhibitions and music. 

The facility of rapidly forming in thèse several depart- 
ments combinations calculated to produce the efiect which 
is intended, oonstitutes what we cail inventive geniiis. Si- 
milar powers of invention, founded on an exercise of ima- 
gination, may also be applied to the investigations of sci- 
ence. It may be employed, for example, in the contrivance 
of expérimenta calculated to aid an investigation or to 
tllustrate a doctrine ; and in the construction of those iegi- 
timate hypothèses which bave often led to the most impor- 
tant discoveries. 

Kinds of compoaition, hnw raaiijr and what ^ First kind. what 7 Second kirtd I How 
diflbrent from thft firat 7 Third kind? Fourth kind? fixamplea laYentira geah% 
wfatt I How applicable to^ieaca Y 
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The umk>n of éléments, in ail such productions of tha 
imagination, is regulated by the knowledge, Hie taste, and 
the intellect liai habita of the author ; and, we must add, by 
his moral principles. According to the views, the habits, 
and the principles of him who frames them, therefore, they 
may either oontribute to moral and intcilectual improve- 
ment, or they may tend to mislead the judgment, vitiate 
the taste, and cortupt the moral feelings. 

Similar observations apply to the conduct of the imajrina^ 
iion in individuals, and its influence in the cultivation of mo* 
rai and intellectual character. There is certainly no power 
of the mind that requires more cautions management and 
stem control ; and the proper régulation of it cannot be toa 
strongly impressed upon the young. The sound and proper 
exercise of it may be made to contribute to the cultiration 
of ail that is virtuous and estimable in human character. It 
leads us, in particular, to place our^ves in the situation of 
others, to enter into their feelings and wants, and to parti- 
cipate in their distresses. It thus tends to the cultivation of 
sympathy and the benevolent affections ; and {Hromotes ail 
those feelings which exert so extensive an influence in the 
duties of friendship and the harmonies of civil and social 
intercourse. We may even say that we exercise imagina- 
tion when we endeavor to act upon that high standara of 
morals which requires us " to do to others as we would that 
they should do unto us :" for in this mental act we must 
imagine ourselves in the situation of other men, and, in their 
character, judge of our own conduct towards them. Thus 
a man déficient in imagination, though he may be firee from 
any thing unjust or dishonorable, is apt to be cold, con« 
tracted, and selfish, — ^regardless of the feelings and indiflfer- 
ent of the distresses of others. Further, we may be said 
to ex«cise imagination when we carry our views beyond 
présent and sensible objects, and endeavor to feel the power 
of '* things which are not seen," and the reality of scènes 
and times which are yet to come. On the other hand, 
imagination may be employed for calling into being evils 
which hâve no existence, or for exaggerating those which 

Tha exercise of imaf inatioo, bow reculated } ESéciM f Importance of a propec 
Régulation of il! Its useful effectst Moral aflbcts of a deficleDcy of Imaginatinil 
Perrerted imagination. Its eflbctsY 
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are real ; for fostering male^rolent feeUngs, md for iiii« 
puting to those with whom we are eonnected BiettTes and 
intentions which ha^e no ibnndation in trvth. Finallj, as 
ill-regakted imagination may be emplofed in oecupying thfl 
mind with waking dreams and vain delasions, to tke excln- 
sien of ail those high pnrsuits whieb onght to empky the 
faculties of a rationid being. 

There has been considérable difièrenee of opinion in re« 
gard to the efifects produeed npon the mind by fictitious nar* 
rative. Without entering minutely npon the merits of thi» 
controTersy, I think it may be contended, tkat two erik are 
likely to arise from moch indulgence in works of fiction* 
The one is a tendency to give way to the wild pky of the 
imagination ; a practice ihost deleteriovs, both to the intel* 
lectual and moral habits. The other is a disfnption of the 
harmony whkh ought to exist between the moral émotions 
and the condnct, — a ptinciple of extensive and important 
influence. In the healthy stale of the moral feelings, for 
example, the émotion of sympathy excited by a taie of sor* 
row ought to be foUowed by some efforts for the relief of 
the sufTerer. WheB sach relations in leal life are list^ied 
to from time to time without any such efibrts, the emotios 
gradually becomes weakened, and that moral condition is 
prodnced which we call selfishness, or hardness of heart. 
Fictitious taies of sorrow appear to hâve a similar tenden* 
cy ; — the émotion is produeed without the eprresponding 
conduct ; and when this habit has been mach indulged the 
resuit seems to be, that a coM and barren sentimentalism ie 
produeed, instead of the habit of active benevolence. If 
fictitious narratives be employed for depicting scènes of 
vice, another evil of the greatest magnitude is like?y to re- 
suit from them, even though the conduct exhibited shoukf 
be shown to end in remorse and misery : for by *)% mère 
familiarity with vice an injury is donc to the youthful mindy 
which is in no degree compensated by the moral at the 
close. 

Imagination, therefore, is a mental power of extensive 
influence, and capable of being tumed to important purposes 

Fictitious narrative. Two evils resnUing from it? Ezamplt. Wh«t evils tnm, 
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in the cnhrftttton of indÎTicKial charaeter. Bnt to be «o, it 
mnst be kept ander the strict control both of reasou and of 
ttrtae. If it be allowed to wander at discrétion, tbrougfa 
scènes of imagined weahh, ambition, friTolîty, or pleasure 
it tends to withdraw the mind from the important pursuits 
of life, to weaken the hdbst of attention, and to impair the 
jndgment. It tends, in a most material manner, to prerent 
the dae exercise of those nobler powers which are directed 
to the culthration both of science and Tirtue. The state of 
a mind which has yielëed itself to the influence of this de- 
lasive habit eamiot be mare forcibly represented than in the 
words of an éloquent writer : — ^*' The influence of this habit 
of dwelling on the beautiful fallacious forms of imagination ' 
will accompany the mind into the most serions spéculations, 
or rather mnsingrs, on the real world, and what is to be done 
in it, and expected ; as the image which the eye acquires 
from loc^ing at any dazziing object«til] appears before it 
wherever it turns. The vulgar materiak that constitute 
the actual economy of the world will rise up to its sight in 
flctitions forms, which it cannot disenchant into plain reality, 
nor will even suspect to be deceptive. It cannot go about 
with sober, rational inspection, and ascertain the nature and 
value of aU things around it. Indeed, such a mind is not 
disposed to examine with any careful minuteness the real 
condition of things. It is content with ignorance, because 
environed with something more delicious than such know- 
ledge in the paradise which imagination créâtes. In that 
paradise it walks delighted, till some imperious circum-» 
stance of real life call it thencc, and gladly escapes thither 
again when the avocation is past. There every thing is 
beautiful and noble as could be desired to form the résidence 
of an angel. If a tenth part of the felicities that hâve been 
enjoyed^the great actions that hâve been performed, the 
beneficent institutions that hâve been established, and the 
beautiful objects that hâve been seen in that happy région, 
eould hare been imported into this terrestrial place,-**what 
a delightful thing it would bave been to awake each mom- 
ing to see such a world once more."^ 

• Foster'8 Essajs. 

State of mind Induced by a perrened Imafinationf Foster** deacription of ilf 
•Oécta? 
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To the rame pnrpote mre the words of anotlier writer of 
the higliest authority :— ** To indulge the power of ^tioa, 
mnd send imagination ont npon the wing, is often the sport 
of tbose who delight too moch in silent spéculation. He 
who bas nothing external that can divert him must find 
pleasure in his own thoughts, and must conceÎFe himself 
what he is not, — for who is pleased with what he is ? He 
then expatiates in boundless futurity, and cuUs from ail ima* 
ginable conditions that which for the présent moment he 
should most désire ; amuses his desires with impossible en- 
îoyments, and confers upon his pricte unattainable dominion. 
The.mind dances from scène to scène, unités ail pleasurës 
in ail combinations, and riots in delights which nature and 
fortune, with ail their bounty, cannot bestow. In time, 
some particular train of ideas axes the attention ; ail other 
intellect ual gratifications are rejected ; the mind, in weari- 
ness or leisure, recurs «onstantly to the favorite conception, 
and feasts on the luscious fakehood whenever she is ofiènded 
with the bittemess of truth. By degress the reign of (ancy 
is confirmed ; she grows first imperious, and in time des- 
potic. Then fictions begin to operate as realities, fake 
opinions fasten upon the mind, and life passes in dreams of 
rapture or of anguish.""*^ 



8£CTI0N lY. 

OF BEASON OR JUD6MEMT. 



The most simple view which we can take of reason pro- 
bably îs, that it is the exercise of mind by which we com- 
pare facts with each other, and mental impressions with 
external things. The applications of this mental process 
may be referred to the folio wing heads : — 

I. We compare facts with each other, so as to trace their 
relations, connections, and tendencies; and to distinguish 

* Johnson's Raaselai. 
Johnson'f description. Définition of roaaon 7 How many gênerai applîcatiope ? 
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tbe connections which are incidental from those whkh are 
fîxed and uniform. 

What we call the relations of thingrs, whether referring 
to external events or mental processes, comprehend ail those 
facts which form the great objects of human knowiedge, 
w'ith respect either to the iodividuals, or their tendencies 
towards each other. They may be briefly eniunerated in 
the following manner :-— 

1. Relations of character,-'— or those marks, characters, 
or properties by which a substance may be reco^ised, and 
may be distinguished from ail others ; for example, the bo- 
tanical characters of a plant— 4he chemical properties of a 
minerai — the symptoms of a disease — sensible properties 
of color, taste, smell, 6ce, — the mental endowments and 
moral qualities of individual men. 

2. Relations of resemblance and analogy, arising out of a 
comparison of the qualities of various individual substances 
or events. Thèse admit of various degrees. When there is 
a close agreement between two events or classes of events 
it constitutes resemblance : when there are points of différ- 
ence, it is analogy. In the latter case, we then trace the 
degrees of analogy, depending upon the number of points in 
which the resemblance holds and the number of points in 
which there is a différence. On the relations of resemblance 
also dépend the arts of arrangement and classification; 
and the use of those gênerai terms by which we leam to 
express a great number of individual objects by- a single 
term, derived from certain characters in which they agrée, 
such as solids, fluids, quadrupeds, &c. We find a certain 
number of substances which agrée so much in their proper- 
ties, that we class them together as one species. We tnen 
find other substances, which agrée with thèse in a certain 
number of their properties, but differ in others. We dis- 
miss the latter, and retain those only in which they ail 
agrée, and so form the whole into a genus. The individuals 
forming the genus are still found to agrée in some of their 
properties with various other substances, and by leaving out 
oT viçw those in which they difier, we again form this still 
larder number into a class or order. 

First 7 What comprehended under the phrase relationê of thinga ? First cla» » 
Examples 7 Second class 1 Distinction between resemblance and analogy t Arts o» 
ptnding upon thèse relations ? Process of classification. 
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3. NaarJy connected with the ibrm^, but sdil more ex 
tensive, is that important process by which, among a gretU 
séries of facts, we trace an accordance, and tkua deduce from 
the whole a gênerai fact or gênerai principle. 

4. Relations of composition ; comprehending t^ résolu- 
tion of a substance into its éléments or constituent parts,-^ 
the connection of the parts as constituting a whole— ^f the 
whole to the parts, and of the parts to each other. 

5. Relations of cansation, or the tendencies of bodies to 
produce orHbe followed by certain actions upon each other 
m certain circumstances. Thèse refer chiefly to that uni* 
ibrm séquence of events from which we dérive our idea of 
the one being the cause of the other. But the class like* 
wise includes other relations arising out of the same sub* 
ject ; such as the relation of two events as the joint causet 
of a common efièct, or the joint effècts of a common cause ; 
or as forming links in a chain of séquences in which we 
hâve still to look for other events as the true antécédents 
or final resuhs. It includes also that most important men- 
tal process by which, from the properties of a known ef- 
^t, we iniar the powers and properties of an unknown 
cause. 

6. Relations of degree and proportion, as in those truths 
and relations which are the subjects of mathematics. 

7. The important question of moral relations, which 
does not propcrly belong to the présent part of our inqui* 
ry — including the relation of certain actions to the great 
standard of moral rectitude, and to those principles which 
bind men together in the harmonies of social and domestic 
intercourse. 

Thèse appear to include the principal relations of things 
which the mind requires to investigate in an intellectual 
point of view. The facts respecting them are acquired by 
attention and memory ; but it is the province of reason to 
separate from the mass so acquired those which are inci* 
dental and temporary from those which are uniform, — to 
ascertain, for example, those characters by which a sub- 
stance may be certainly recognised, — the symptoms by 

Third class f Relations of composition ? Relations of cansation ? What included I 
Relations of degree and proportion ? Moral relations f Prorince of reason, as distin- 
fuished Irom that of atiantlon and memory f 
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wfaick a dtsease may be distingnn^Md ffcm other dweasen 
which reeemble it, — and the actions whick a substance tnay 
be confidently expected to produce upoa oth^ substances in 
particular circumstances. Wken the mental process r&- 
quired for doing so ts performed in a )egitimate nianner, the 
déduction constitutes tnith, in regard to the particular point 
which is the immédiate subject of it ; mrhen the contrary, it 
leads to fallacy or fahehood, Hence reason has sometîmea 
been defined tbat exercise of mind by which we distinguish 
truth firom falsehood. 

IL Having by the preeedhig processes ascertained the 
«niform tendencies of bodies to be folio wed by certain ac- 
tions upon each other, we brtng thèse tendencies into ope- 
ration for the production of certain résulta. Hence reason 
has been constdered also to be that power by which we 
combine means for aecomplishing an end; bat this, per^ 
haps, may be regarded rather as the practical application 
of the knowledge to which reason leads us, than as a pri* 
mary part of the province of reason itself. 

IIL We compare mental impressions with extemal thinge» 
BO as to correct the impressions of the mind in regard to the 
external world. Mental processes of the most important 
kind are connected with this application of reason. 

Keason or judgment, when duly exercised, conducts us 
through thèse various mental opérations, and guides us to- 
wards the discovery of truth. It does so by enabling us to 
compare facts with facts, and events with events ; to weigh 
their relations, bearings, and tendencies ; and to assign to 
each circumstance its proper weight and influence in the 
conclusions which we are to deduce from them. The person 
who does so we call a man of sound judgment, whose opi- 
nions and conclusions we receive with confidence. On the 
contrary, we receive with distrust and suspicion the con- 
clusions of a man of an opposite character, who forms his 
opinions and déductions hastily, — that is, from a limited 
number of facts, or a hasty and im|)erfect examinât ion of 
their relations. 

Thith and falsehood 7 Second gênerai application of reaaoa 7 Third gênerai appU 
MUku } General view of reaaoa 7 
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A distinction has sometimes been made between tfae terra 
reason, as used in the languaffe of science, and as employed 
in the common afiairs of life; but there seems to be no 
real ground for the distinction. 

Reason, in the language of intellectual science, appears 
to be that process by which we jadge correctly of the truc 
and uniform relations of facts, or events,.and give to each 
circumstance its due influence in the déductions. It is 
chiefly opposed to imagination, in which the mind is al- 
lô wed to r^ttnble through chains of e vents wbich are con- 
nected by loose and casual associations, leading to no true 
results. .It is also distinguished from simple memory, in 
which facts or e vents are connected in the mind by certain 
principles of association, without a full view of their rela^ 
tions. Thus, when we find a person remembering an ex- 
tensive collection of facts, and forming certain combinations 
among them, or déductions from them, without attending to 
points of diflèrence which tend to other déductions, we say, 
bis memory is better than his judgment. 

Reasoning, again, appears to be the continued exercise 
of reason, when applied to the investigation of a particular 
subject, or a certain séries of facts or events, so as to trace 
their relations or to establish a particular conclusion as de- 
duced from such a séries. This process, however, which 
is commonly called the discursive faculty, is to be distin- 
guished from the simple exercise of reason. It ought to be 
guided by reason ; that is, by a full view of the real rela- 
tions of the facts about which it is exercised ; but it is 
often allowed to fix on a 8lig:ht and partial view of them ; 
or is applied ingeniously to discover relations of a particular 
kind only. Thus, we speak of a man who reasons closely, 
or with a correct attention to the real relations of things, 
and the true weight of every fact in the investigation ; of 
another who reasons loosely, or who is led away by casual 
relations and partial views, aflbrding no true déductions ; 
and of a third, who reasons ingeniously and plausibly, but 
not soundly, — that is, who argues on one side of a question, 
and contemplâtes facts in particular relations only, or as 
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supporting particular opinions, neglecting those TÎews of 
them which tend to a différent conclusion. This art of in* 
genious reasoning or disputation, accordingly, we shall af- 
terward hâve occasion to show, is not only to be distin- 
guished from the sound exercise of reason or judgment, but 
is often found dircctly opposed to it. 

In the language of theology, reason is distinguished from 
révélation ; and means that exercise of the mind by which 
we deduce a certain knowledge of the Deity from the powcr 
and wisdom displayed in the works of création, apart from 
any direct révélation of bis character and will. 

In the language of common life, the mental process 
which we term reason or judgment appears to be the same, 
though the facts on which it is exercised may be différent. 
A reasonable man is one who, both in the formation of his 
opinions and the régulation of his conduct, gives the due 
weight and influence to ail the facts and considérations 
which ought to influence his décision. A man of the op^ 
posite character is one who takes up his opinions upon 
slight, partial, and inadéquate . grounds ; and then cannot, 
or will not, admit the impression of facts or arguments 
which are calculated to correct thèse unsound déductions ; 
or who, in the régulation of his conduct, is led away by hasty 
impressions, or feeble and inadéquate motives, without giv- 
ing due considération to those which arc calculated to lead 
him into a diflèrent course. The former we call a reason- 
able, considerate, thinking man ; the latter we say is an 
unreasonable, inconsiderate man, who cannot or will not 
think. It also very often happens that the latter, having 
formed his conclusions, is obstinately tenacious of them ; 
while the former is still opento the true and full impression 
of any new fact or argument that is proposed to him. So- 
lomon bas expressed in a very striking manner the leading 
features of two such characters, namely, of thé man who 
takes up opinions with little examination, and then adhères 
to them with inaccessible pertinacity ; and him who forma 
them only after full and candid examination, and with a 
îlear conception of the grounds on which they are formed : — 
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*' The shiggard is wiser hi his own coBceit than seyen men 
ihat can render a reason." 

The process of mind which we_call reason or judgment, 
therefore, seems to be essentially the same, whether it be 
applied to the investigation of truth, or the affairs of com- 
mon life. In both cases, it consists in comparing and weigh- 
ing facts, considérations, and motires, and deducing from 
them conclusions, both as principles of belief and rules of 
eonduct. In doing so, a man of sound judgment proceeds 
with caution, and with a due considération of ail the facts 
which he oirght to take into the inquiry. Having formed 
his conclusions, he is still open to the influence of new facts, 
by which they may be corrected or modified ; but he is not 
to be shaken in his confidence by trivial statements or fri vo- 
lons objections. Opposed to this there are two modifica- 
tions of character which présent an interesting subject for 
observation. Both form their conclusions hastily, and with- 
out due examination of the facts and consideraticms which 
ought to infi pence them ; but their subséquent eonduct is 
widely différent. The one is shaken in his conclusions by 
evcry new fact that is presented to him, and every slight 
objection that is broaght against his inductions ; and the 
conséquence is, that his chinions and his principles of eon- 
duct are constantly changing. The other, having firamed 
his opinions, thoiigh on grounds the most inadéquate, ad- 
hères to them with inaccessible firmness ; and seems total- 
ly proof against the force of any facts or arguments that 
can be brought against them. The fonner is the more 
faopeful character of the two, his error consisting in a 
want of attention, rather than of judgment ; or in a ha- 
bit of framing his conclusions too hastily. By éducation 
or attention on his own part, his habit may be corrected in 
a greater or less degree ; but the latter appears to labor 
undcra radical defect of judgment, which makes him insen- 
sible to the due force of the considérations and arguments 
which influence other men. In the aflfairs of life, the for- 
mer, after perhaps committing varions indiscrétions, ac- 
quires wisdom frora expérience ; that is, by having the fal- 
}acy of his conclusions in many instances forced upon him. 
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The latter remains unchanged ; retainîng the same confi' 
dence in his own conclusions, and the same contempt for 
every thing that can he opposed to them. This unfortn- 
nate condition of mind, though it may hâve had its origin 
in peculiarity of mental constitution or déficient éducation* 
is fostered and increased by indulgence, and by a neglect of 
cultivating the important habit of calm and candid investi* 
ffation. The man seems at last to become totally insensi- 
ble to the motives and évidences which influence other men ; 
and the more striking and convincing thèse are to others» 
the more remarkable appears the condition of that mind 
which does not feel or estimate their importance. This 
State of mind is emphatically ascribed, in the sacred wri- 
tings, to the man who dénies the existence of a great First 
Cause : — " The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God." 
By some process of mind, known to himself, he has arrived 
at thii» conclusion ; and he is totaJly insensible to the mani* 
fold évidence, which meets him wherever he tums his eye, 
of its futility and folly. And surely, if there be in human 
things an aifecting représentation of a mind lost to every 
function of a healthy understanding, incapable of rising from 
efiects to causes, or of tracing the relations of things, — ^a 
mind deserted by its rightful guardian, and left the unpro- 
tected victim of every wild delusion that flutters by, — it is 
to be found in him who, possessed of the sensés of a living 
man, can stand before the fair face of création, and say in 
his heart, " There is no God." 

In every exercise of judgment, it is of essential impor- 
tance that the mind shall be entirely unbiassed by any per- 
sonal feeling or émotion which might restrain or influence 
its décisions. Hence the difficulty we feel in deciding on 
a sut)ject in which we are deeply interested, especially if 
our inclinations and the facts and motives presented by the 
case be in any degree opposed to each other. Thus, we 
speak of a man who allows his feelings to influence his judç- 
ment ; and of anotber, of a cool head, who allows no feel- 
mg to interfère with his décisions. Any particular emo* 
tiou, which has been deeply indulged and fostered, comes 
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in thîs manner to influence the judgment in a most extraor* 
dinary degree. h is thus that a vitiated and depraved state 
of the mural feelings at last misleads the judgment, in re- 
gard to the great principles of moral rectitude ; and termi* 
nates in a state of mind emphatically described in the sa- 
cred writings, in which a man puts evil for good and good 
for evil, and is ieft to the influence of strong delusion, so 
that he ** believes a lie." This remarkable condition of 
the power of reasoning and judging we cannot refer to any 
principle with which we are acquainted ; but we must re- 
eeive it as a fact in the history of our moral constitution 
which is not to be questioned. A poet has sung, that vice, 
which at fi rst is hated as an odious monster, is, when seen 
too oft, endured, then pitied, then embraced : and he has 
only added his évidence to a fact which has been received 
upon the testimony of the philosopher and the moralist in 
every âge, and is acted upon as a fixed and uniform prin- 
ciple of our nature by ail classes of men. 

Upon the grounds which hâve been briefly referred to 
in the above observations, it will appear that the principles 
on which a man should fonn his opinions arc essentially the 
same with those by which he ought to regulate his conduct. 
If this conclusion be admitted, it will enable us to perceive 
the fallacy of a dogma which has often been brought for- 
ward with much confidence, — that a man is not responsible 
for his belief. When taken abstractly, this is true ; but in 
the practical application of it there is a great and danger- ' 
ous fallacy. In the opinions which a man forms on any 
particular subject, he is indeed influenced, not by his own 
will, but by the facts or évidence by which the doctrines are 
supported ; and, in this sensé, a man may justly be said not 
to be responsible for his belief. But when we apply the 
principle to practical purposes, and especially to those 
truths of religions belief to which the dogma has been point- 
ed, it may easily be seen to be as fallacious as it is danger* 
ous. A man is undoubtedly responsible for the care with 
which he has informed himself of the facts and évidences 
by which his belief on thèse subjects ought to be influ- 
enced ; and for the care and anxiety with which he gïve» to 
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each of thèse facts and évidences its due weight in the mo* 
mentous inquiry. He is further responsible for any degree 
of that vitiated and corrupted state of the moral feelings by 
which his judgment may hâve been biassèd, so as to pre- 
vent him from approaching the subject with the sincère de- 
sire fôr truth of a pure md uncontaminated mind. If, in 
this sensé, we say that a man is not responsible for -his be- 
lief, we may quite as reasonably allège that he is not re- 
sponsible for his conduct, because he chooses on some slight 
and partial grounds to frame for himself principles of ac- 
tion, without taking into considération those fundamenta 
rules of moral rectitude by which mankind in gênerai are 
expected to be inâuenced. We may as well contend that 
the man is not responsible for his conduct who, by long fa- 
miliarity with vice, bas lost sight of its malignity, and bas 
corne to approve and love that which he once contemplated 
with abhorrence. 

It appears, then, that the exercise of reason is precisely 
the same, and is guided by the same laws, whether it bc ap- 
plied to the investigation of truth >r to the régulation of 
conduçt. The former is more particularly connected with 
the further prosecution of our inquiry : but the leading prin- 
ciples apply equally to the ^eat questions of morals, and 
the important subject of religions belief. In prosecuting 
the subject as a branch of intellectuel science, it seems to 
résolve itself into two parts : — 

I. The use of reason in the investigation of truth. 

IL The use of reason in correcting the impressions ot 
the mind in regard to external things. 

Before proceeding to' thèse branches of the subject, how« 
ever, this may perhaps be the proper place for again stat- 
ing, in a few words, that in the preceding observations my 
object bas been to confine myself to facts, respecting the 
processes which the mind actually performs, without cnter- 
ing on the question how it performs them. On this sub- 
ject we find great différences among philosophers, which I 
hâve alluded to only in an incidental manner. Some ap- 
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pear to haice spoken in too uaqualified terma respecting va* 
rious and distinct faculties of tbe mind, and hâve enu* 
merated a variety of thèse, conresponding to the varions 
mental opérations. Dr. Brown, on the other hand, has fol- 
lowed a very diflièrent course, by referring ail our mental 
processes to the two principles of simple and relative sug> 
gestion. According to this éloquent and ingenious writet, 
we hâve no direct voluutary power over the succession of 
our thoughts ; but thèse follow each other in conséquence 
of certain principles of su^estion, by which conceptions, 
in certain circumstances, calî up or suggest other concep 
tions, which are in some manner related to them. We hâve 
the power only of fixing the mind more intensely upon some 
images of this séries, when they arise, in conséquence of 
approving of them, as referring to some subject of thought 
which is before us, while we disapprove of others of the sé- 
ries as less allied to it. The former become more iixed and 
vivid in conséquence of this approbation, while the latter 
are allowed to sink back into oblivion. What systematic 
writers bave called the faculty of conception is, according 
to this System, the simple présence in the mind of one of 
thèse suggested or recalled images. Memory is this sim* 

de suggestion combined with the impression of ptist time. 

n imagination, again, which has been considered as a 
voluntary power of forming conceptions or images into new 
combinations by a f eculiar mental process, Dr. Brown be- 
lives that we bave only the power of perceiving images as 
they are brought up by established principles of suggestion, 
approving of some which thus become fixed, and disapprov- 
îng of others which thus pass away. In thus approving 
or disapproving of the suggested images, we are guidçd 
by a perception of their relation to any particular sub- 
je< t which is before us, and which we may désire to cul- 
tivate or illustrate. According to this writer, therefore, 
what is usually called conception is simple suggestion; 
memory is simple suggestion with a feeling of past time ; 
imagination is simple suggestion combined with désire and 
with a perception of relation. The relative suggestion of 
Dr. Brown, again, is that perception of relations arising out 
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of tke comparison of different facts or objects which we 
hâve treated of uader the more familiar name of judgment; 
and the mental process usually called abstraction he ré- 
solves simply into a perception of resemblances. Varions 
objections might be urged against this System ; and we may, 
perhaps, be allowed to donbt whether by means of it any 
thing bas been gained to the science of mind. But the plan 
which I proposed to myself in this outliue does not lead me 
into any considération of it, or of those Systems to which it 
is opposed. My object bas been simply to inquire what the 
mind does, without entering on the question how it does so. 
On this ground, the division which bas been adopted of dis- 
tinct mental opérations, not distinct faculties, appears to be 
that best calculated for practical utility. 



5 I. 

OF THE USE OP BEASON IN THE INVESTIGATION OF TEUTIL 

In applying our reason to the investigation of truth in 
any départ ment of knowledge, we are, in the first place, to 
keep in mind that there are certain intuitive articles of be- 
lief which lie at the foundation of ail reasoniug. For, in 
every process of reasoning, we proceed by founding one 
step upon another which bas gone before it ; and when we 
trace such a process backwards, we must arrive at certain 
truths which are recognised as fundamental, requiring no 
proof and admitting of none. Thèse are usually called 
First Truths. They are not the resuit of any process of 
reasoning, but force themselves with a contiction pf infalli- 
ble certainty upon every sound understanding, without re- 
gard to its logrical habits or powers of induction. The force 
of them is accordingly felt iQ an equal degree by ail classes 
of mei^ ; and they are acted upon with absolute confidence 
in the daily transactions of life. This is a subject of great 
and eiçtensive importance. The truths or articles of 
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belief wfaieh are referabk to H were bmfly mentioned m 
a fonner part of our inquiry ; tkey are chiefly the foliow* 
îng:— 

I. A conviction of our own existence, ai sentient and 
thinking beings ; and of mind, as something distinct from 
the functions of the body. From the first exercise of per- 
ception we acquire a knowledge of two things ; namely, 
the thing perceived, and the sentient being who perceives 
it. In the aame manner, from the exercise of any mental 
opération, such as memory, we acquire an impression of the 
thing remembered, of an essence or principle which remem- 
bers it, and of this essence as something entirely distinct 
firom any function of the body. This last conviction must 
be considered as a first truth, or intuitive article of belief, 
standing on the same ground with the other truths which 
are referable to this class. It does not, as was formerly 
stated, rest upon any metaphysical or physiological argu- 
ment, but upon an appeal made to the conviction of every 
man who attends to what is passing within. It résolves 
itself into a consciousness of the varions mental processes, 
impressions, and émotions, as referable to one permanent 
and unchanging essence, while the body is known to be in 
a constant state of change ; and of thèse processes as being 
exercised without any necessary dependence upon présent 
impressions from extemal things. Like other truths of 
this class, it is, consequently, unaâected by sophisms which 
are brought a^^ainst it ; and the answer to thçse does not 
properly consist in any process of reasoning, but in this ap- 
peal to every man*s absolute conviction. If brought into 
comparison, indeed, the évidence which we hâve for the ex- 
istence of mind is perhaps less liable to déception than that 
which we bave for the existence of matter. 

II. A confidence in the évidence of our sensés in regard 
to the existence and the properties of extemal things ; or a 
conviction that they bave a real existence independently of 
our sensations. We bave formerly referred to a celebrated 
doctrine, by which it was maintained that the mind perceives 
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OT)]y its own ideas or impressions ; and tbat, consequently, 
we dérive frora our sensés no évidence of the existence of 
external things. The only ânswer to such a sophism is* 
that a confidence in the évidence of our sensés is a first 
truth, or intuitive principle of belief, adinitting of no other 
proof than that which is derived from the uni versai con* 
viction of mankind. 

III. A confidence in our own mental processes ; that facts, 
for example, which are suggested to us by our memory re* 
dlly occurred. 

IV. A belief in our personal identity. This is derived 
from the combined opération of consciousness and memory ; 
and it consists in a rcmembrance of past mental feelings, 
and a comparison of them with présent feelings as belong- 
iiig to the same sentient being. There were formerly many 
disputes on this subject ; some maintaining that the notiou 
of Personal identity is inconsistent with the différent states 
in which the mind exists at différent times, as love and ha 
tred, joy and sorrow ; and also with the remarkable changes 
of character which often take place at différent periods of 
life. This was one of the sophisms of the schools, founded 
upon an obscure analogy with changes which take place iu 
matorial things, and is not at ail applicable to mind. The 
only answer to the paradox is, that every man, under every 
variety of mental émotion, and every possible change of 
character, retains an absolute conviction that the sentient 
being whom he calls himself remains invariably the same ; 
and that in ail the affairs of life, whether referring to the 
past or the future, every man acts upon this conviction. 

V. A conviction that every event must bave a cause, and 
a cause adéquate to the effect ; and that appearances, show- 
ing a correct adaptation of means to an end, indicate de* 
sign and intelligence in the cause. Thèse, as fundamental 
truths, are quite distinct from the question relating to the 
connection of any two speciBed events as cause and effect. 
The latter belongs to another part of our inquiry. 
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VI. A confidence in the uniformity of nature ; or, that 
the same substance will always exhibit the same charac- 
ters ; and that the same cause, under the same circumstan- 
ces, will always be followed by the same efiect. This, as a 
first truth, is a fondamental and instinctive conviction. The 
province of expérience, we hâve already seen, is to aseer- 
tain the particular éventa which are so connected as to be 
included under the law. * 

Our confidence in the uniformity of nature is the founda- 
tion of ail the calculations which we make for the future in 
regard to our protection or comfort, or even for the continu- 
ance of our existence ; and without it the whole System of 
human things would be throwD into inextricable confusion, 

It is referabie to the two heads now stated ; namely, uni- 
formity of characters, and uniformity of séquences or ope- 
rations. 

By uniformity of characters, in any substance, we mean 
that the substance will always continue to exhibit the same 
combination of characters ; so that, when we hâve ascer- 
tained its présence by some of them, we conclude that it 
also possesses the others. Thèse characters may be nume- 
rous, and referabie to varions classes ; such as the botanical 
characters of a plant, the chemical properties of a minerai, 
sensible qualities of smell, taste, and color, and capabilities 
of action upon other bodies. Such is our confidence in 
the undeviating uniformity of nature, that whatever num- 
ber of thèse qualities we hâve ascertained to belong to a 
substance, we expect to find in every spécimen of it in ail 
time coming. For example, I find a substance which) by 
its smell and color, I know to be opium. Without any fur 
ther information, I décide with confidence on its taste, ita 
composition, its chemical afHnity, its action on the human 
body, and the characters of the plant from which it was de- 
rived ; and 1 never calculate upon the possibility of being 
deceived in any of thèse particulars. 

Our confidence in the uniformity of the séquences or ope- 
rations o'' nature résolves itself into a conviction of the con- 
tinuance of that order which expérience has shown us' to 
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exist in a nniform manner in the succession of phenomena. 
The conviction itself is an original or instinctive principle, 
felt and acted upon by ail classes of men in the dailjr tran»» 
actions of life. It is from expérience that we learn the par- 
ticular cases to which we are warranted in applying it ; or, 
in other words, the successions of phenomena which, there 
is sufficient ground for believing, hâve occurred in a certain 
order in time past. Thèse we expect with perfect confi- 
dence to continue to be equally uniform, or to occur in th6 
same order in time to corne. The error to be guarded 
against in such investigations is, assuming the past uniformi- 
ty of phenomena on insuffîcient grounds ; or, in other words, 
coDcluding that e vents hâve always occurred in a certain 
order because we have^seen them occur in that order in a 
few instances. A principle assumed in this maoner may 
of course disappoint us if applied to future phenomena ; but 
in this case there is no déviation from the uniformity of 
nature ; the error consisted in assuming such a uniformity 
where none existed. 

The uniformity of the séquences of phenomena is the 
foundation of our idea of causation in regard to thèse phe- 
nomena ; that is to say, when we hâve observed one event 
uniformly follow another event, we consider the first as 
eause, and the second as effect ; and, when this relation bas 
been ascertained to be uniform, we conclude that it will 
continue to be uniform ; or that the same cause in the same 
circumstances will always be foUowed by the same effect. 
This expectation will of course disappoint us if we bave 
assumed the relation on inadéquate grounds ; or hâve con- 
sidered two events as cause and effect which hâve been only 
accidentally combined in a few instances. To entitlc, us to 
assume that the relation will be uniform in time to come, 
we must bave fuU and adéquate grotrnds for believing that 
it bas been uniform in time past. 

In the great opérations of nature a very extensive obser- 
vation often enables us to trace a remarkable uniformity 
even in regard to events which at first sight appear to be 
most irregular and uncertain. Thus, the most uncerta in of 
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tll thiiig8 is human life, as far as respects indiyiduals ; hnt 
the doctrine of the continuance of life in regard to a large 
hody of men is, by extensive observation, reduced aloiost to 
a certainty. Nothing is more uncertain than the proportion 
of maies and females that shall be born in one family ; but 
in great communities this also is uniform. There is much 
uncertainty in the character of différent seasons, but there 
are facts which give probability to the conjecture that in a 
long séries of years there may also be discovered a remark- 
able uniformity. An impression of this kind was carried so 
far by the ancients as to lead to the doctrine of the Annea 
Magnus, or Platonic year, in which it was believed that tlw 
whole séries of human e vents would be acted over again. 

The uniform successions of phenomena are, with reason* 
able care, easily ascertained in regard to material things.; 
and when they are ascertained, we rely upon their uniform 
continuance ; or, if we find a déviation in any instance, we 
easily ascertain the incidental cause by which the séquence 
is interrupted, and can provide against the interférence of 
the eameor any similar cause in future instances. There is 
greater uncertainty when our researches refer to the pheno- 
mena of mind, or the actions of living bodies. The causes 
of this uncertainty were formerly mentioned. It arises 
partly from the greater difficulty of aecertaining the true 
relations ; that is, of tracing causes to their true effects, and 
effects to their true causes ; and partly from the tendency 
to thèse being interrupted in future instances by some new 
cause, in regard to which we cannot calculate either the 
existence or the précise effects. Hence, for example, the 
uncertainty of human laws ; one of the contingencies by 
which they are interrupted being thé chances of evading 
hem. If we could conceive a case in which every crime was 
with certainty detected, and every criminal brought to pu- 
nishment, it is probable that the effect of human laws would 
be nearly as certain as the opération of material causes. But 
the criminal, in the first instance, calculâtes on the chance 
of evading détection, and, even in the event of détection, of 
escaping punishment; and thus the tendency of the wisest 
laws is constantly interrupted in a manner which no human 
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wisdom can calculate upon or preveat. There b often a 
simiiar unoertainty in human character in other situations : 
for example, in judging how an individual wili act ia 
particuiar circumstances, or be inâuenced by particular 
motives ; ibr a motive which we hâve found to induce a 
particular line o( conduct in one individual may fail ia 
producing the same resuit in another, being prevented by 
circumstances in his moral condition which entirely élude 
our observation. 

Yet there is a uniformity in moral phenomena which, 
though it may be ascertained with greater diffîculty than 
the order of natural phenomena, we calculate upon with 
simiiar confidence when it has been ascertained. Thus, a 
man may bave acquired such a character for integrity, that 
we reiy upon his integrity in any situation in which he may 
be placed, with the same confidence with which we rely on 
the uniformity of nature ; and there is a man distinguished 
by veracity and fidelity to his promise, of whom we say, in 
common language, that his word is as good as his bond. 
In such examples as thèse, indeed, our confidence is found- 
ed, not upon any laws which hâve been observed in regard 
to the whoie species, but on a uniformity which has been 
observed in regard to the individuals, or rather a class to 
which the individuals belong. There are also, however, 
laws which apply to mankind ia gênerai, and on which 
we rely as far as they go« — namely, principles of conduct 
in which we confide, as regulating every man of a sane 
mind, whatever may be our knowledge of his previous 
hab.ts of judging or acting. It is in this manner, for ex- 
ample, as formeriy stated, that we regulate our confidence 
in testimony. If a man who is either a stranger Co us or 
bears a character of doubtful veracity, relates circumstances 
which tend greatly to promote his own purposes, we cal- 
culate on the probability of fabrication, and reject his testi- 
mony ; and if we even suspect that he has a purpose to 
serve, a simiiar impression is produced. If, on the contra- 
ry, we are satisfied that the circumstances are indifièrent 
to him, and that he has no purpose to answer, we give 
greater crédit to his testimony. If, further than this, we 

Slinllar uncertaintj in other cases 9 Can tlM «riIbnnitT of moral phanomen* be 
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perceive that the statement opérâtes agahist bhnself, coït- 
veying an imputation against his own conduct, or exposing 
him to contempt, ridicule, or personal injury, we are satis- 
fied that nothing could make iiim adhère to such a testimo- 
ny but an honest conviction of its truth. Under the former 
circumstances, we believe only a man whom we consider as 
a person of known and established veracity ; under the lat- 
te^, we beHeve any man whom we consider to be of a sane 
mind. Thus, in both instances, we proceed upon a certain 
uniformity of moral phenomena ; only that we refer them 
to two classes, — ^namely, one which is ascertained to be 
nniform in regard to the whole species, and anotber which 
is uniform only in regard to a certain order, that is, ail men 
of integrity and veracity. In the one case, we rely upon 
the uniformity in every instance ; in the other, we do not 
rely upon it until we arc satisfied that the individuel exam- 
ple belongs to that order in which the other kind of moral 
uniformity has been ascertained. 

There are other inquiries closely connected with the 
uniformity of moral relations ; but at présent we must al- 
lude to them very briefly. We hâve every reason to be- 
lieve that there are moral causes, that is, truths and mo- 
tives, which hâve a tendency to influence human volition 
and human conduct with a uniformity similar to that with 
which physical agents produce their actions upon each 
other. Thèse moral causes, indeed, do not operate in 
every instance, or in ail circumstances; but neither do 
physical causes. Substances in chemistry, for exampl» 
hâve certain tendencies to act upon each other, which are 
nniform and necessary; but no action takes place unless 
the substances are brought into certain circumstances which 
are required for bringing thèse tendencies into opération. 
They must, in the ârst place, be brought into contact ; 
and, besides this, many of them require other collatéral 
circumstances, as a particular température, or a particular 
State of concentration or dilution. It is the same with 
moral causes : their tendencies are uniform, and there are 
principles in the mind of man which thèse are adapted for 

Example ; laws of lestimony ? Influence of the circumstances of the case on tha 
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aeting upon. But they require certain circumstances in 
the man on whom they are expected to act, without whicb 
they produce uo influence upon him. It is necessary, for 
example, that he be fully informed in regard to them as 
truths; and that his attention be directed to them with 
such a degree of intensity as shall bring him fully under 
their influence as statements addressed to his understand- 
ing; also, that there be a certain healthy state of his 
moral feelings, — for this bas a most extensive influence 
on the due opération of moral causes. Without thèse the 
most powerful moral causes may produce no eflfect upon 
a man ; as the most active chemical agents may fail en- 
tirely of their actions; if the substances are not placed in 
the requisite circumstances of température, dilution, or 
concentration. 

Thèse considérations seem to bear an important référ- 
ence to a question which bas been much argued, namely, 
that respecting liberty, necessity, and the freedom of the 
will. On a subject on which some of the wisest and ihe 
best of men bave been found on opposite sides, I would ex- 
press myself with becoming caution and diffidence; but 
perhaps some of the obscurity in which the question bas 
been involved arises from the want of a clear définition of 
the terms in which it bas been argued ; and by not fully 
distinguishing between will or simple volitian, and désire or 
inclination. Will, or simple volition, is the state of mind 
which immediately précèdes action ; and the action follow- 
ing upon this is not only free, but it is absolutely impossible 
to suppose it should be otherwise. A man is not only free 
to ào what he wills, but we cannot conceive a case in which 
he could exert a power of not doing what he wills, or of 
doing what he wills not. Impulse or restraint from with- 
out, aeting upon his bodily organs, could alone interfère 
with his following, in this sensé, the tendency of his will, 
or simple volition. The only idea, indeed, that we can 
form of free agency, or freedom of the will, is, that it con- 
sists in a man being able to do what he wills, or to ab- 
Btain from doing what he wills not. Necessary agency, on 
- ' ■ - 

Circumstances cssentlal to the full opération of moral causes ? Important question 
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the other hand, would consîst in the man being compelled, 
by a force from without, to do what he will» not» or pre* 
yented from doing what he wills. 

The real bearing of the inquiry dœs not lie in this con* 
nection betwcen the volition and the act, but in the orîgin 
or cause of the volition, or in the connection between the 
volition and the désire ; and this will be seen to bè entirely 
distinct. A man, for example, may désire, or 4iave an in* 
clination to, that which he has not the power to will ; be- 
cause he may be under the influence of motives and princi* 
pies which prevent the inclination from being foUowed by 
volition, with as absolute a necessity as we observe in the 
séquences of natural phenomena. Thus, also, we may say 
to a man of strict integrity and virtue that he has not the 
power to commit muHer or robbery, or any act of gross 
injustice or oppression. He may rcply-that he has the 
power to do it if he willed ; and this is granted, for this 
18 free agency ; but it is not the question in dispute. We 
do not say that he has not the power to do any or ail of 
thèse acts if he willed, but that he has not the power to 
will sucb deeds. He is under the influence aï motives and 
principles which make it as much a mattcr of necessity for 
nim not to will such acts, as it is for a stone not to rise from 
the earth's surface contrary to its gravity. Such a neces* 
sity as this, if we must retain the term, so far from being 
unfavorable to the interests of virtue and morala, or op* 
posed to the practice of exhorting men to virtue, seems, on 
the contrary, to hold out the strongest encouragement in 
doing so ; and to be, in fact, the only scheme on which we 
can expect an argument or motive to hâve any influenci» 
upon human conduct. For it represents man as possessed 
of certain uniform principles in his nature which are capa* 
ble of being acted upon by certain moral causes, truths» 
laws, or motives, with a uniformity similar to that which 
we observe in physical phenomena, provided he can be 
brouffht under their influence, and into those circumstances 
which are required for their due opération. Thèse cir* 
cumstances are, — that the moral causes, laws, motives, or 

Real point of inquiry 7 Distinction between désire and Will ? Examples. Coiitrol* 
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tmths, skall be btought b^ore his understanding ; that ha 
shall direct his attention to them with suitable Intensity; 
and that he is free from that degree of corruption of hia 
moral feeiings, or any of tëose distorted moral habits which 
we know to produce a most extensivB influence on the ope- 
ration of moral causes. To suppose a kind of HKNral liberty 
opposed to such a necessity as this, would be to represent 
man as a being possessed of no fixed or uniform principlea, 
— not to be calculated upon as to his conduct in any in- 
8tance,^--and not capable t)f being acted upon by any motive 
or principle except the blind caprice of the moment. To 
endeavor to act upon such a being, by persuading him to 
virtue or dissuading him from vice, would be like expecting 
ûxed results in chemistry, by bringing substances to act 
upon each other, the actions of which we had previously 
found to be without any kind of unifonnity. This is, in 
&ct, precisely the situation of the maniac, whom, accord* 
ingly, we never expect to guide or influence by motives of 
arguments, but by extemal restraint. He may act harm- 
lessly, or he may act mischievously ; but we never can cal- 
. culate upon his actions in any one instance ; we theiefore 
shut him up, so as to prevent him from being dangerous to 
the community. 

Necessity, then, as applied to the opération of moral 
causes, appears simply to correspond with the uniformity 
which we observe in the op^ation of physical causes.- TVo 
calculate that a man of a certain character will act in a par- 
ticular manner in particular circumstances, or that he will 
be acted upon in a certain manner by particular truths and 
motives, when they are presented to him, by a principle 
of uniformity similar to that with which we expect an acid 
to act in a particular manner upon an alkali. The action 
of the acid we know to be uniform, but we know also, that 
no action will take place till the substances are brought 
fuUy in contact, uid in certain circumstances which are 
required for their action ; — and the action of moral causes 
is uniform, but they exert no influence on a man till he is 
fully acquainted with them, — directs his attention to them 

îa man posaeased of any moral liberty, inconsistent wllh this riew? Why no» 
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inth suitable care, — and is besides in a certain healthy 
State of moral feeling. It is tkus that we caleulate on th« 
mil and uniform opération of moral causes on some* indi- 
viduals, and not on others ; namely, by having previously 
ascertained that the former are in those inteuectual and 
moral circumstances which are required for their action. 
When, in another individual, we find thèse causes fail in 
their natural actions, we endeavor, as far as may be in 
our power, to supply those collatéral circumstances, — by 
instructing him in the facts, truths, or motives ; — ^by rousing 
his attention to their importance; — ^by impressing them 
upon him in their strongest characters, and by ail such ar- 
guments and représentations as we think calculated to fix 
the impression. AU this we do under a conviction, that 
thèse causes hâve a certain, fixed, uniform, or necessary 
action, in regard to human volition and human conduct ; 
and it is this conviction which encourages us to persévère 
in our attempts to bring the individual under their influence. 
If we had not this conviction, wé^ should abandon the at- 
tempt as altogether hopeless; because we could hâve no 
ground on which to form any calculation, and no rules to 
guide us in our measures. Precisely in the same manner, 
when we find a chemical agent fail of the efifect which we 
expect from it, we add it in larger quantity, or in an in- 
creased state of concentration, or at a higher température, 
or with some other change of circumstances calculated 
to favor its action; and we persévère in thèse measures, 
uùder a conviction that its action is perfectly uniform or 
necessary, and will take place whenever thèse circumstances 
bave been provided for. On the same principle, we see 
how blâme may attach to the intelligent agent in both 
cases, though the actions of the causes are uniform and 
necessary. Such is the action of chemical agents,^but 
blâme may attach to the chemist who bas not provided 
them in the necessary circumstances as to quantity, con- 
centration, and température. Such is the action of moral 
causes, — but deep guilt may attach to the moral agent, who 
bas been proof against their influence. There is guilt in 
ignorance, when knowledge was within his reach; — there 

Practical use of thèse principles. Conviction upon which auch practice is 
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iB gnilt in heedless inattention, when truths and motires of 
the higbest interest claimed his serious considération ;— » 
there is guilt in that corruption of his moral feelings which 
împedes the action of moral causes, because this bas origi- 
nated, in a great measure, in a course of vicious desires, 
and vicious cooduct, by which the mind, famiiiarized witb 
vice, bas gradually lost sight of its malignity. During the 
wbole of this course, also, the man felt that he was a free 
agent ; that he had power to pursue the course which he 
foUowed, and that he had power to refrain from it. When 
a particular désire was first présent to his mind, he had the 
power immediately to act witb a view to its accomplisb- 
meat ; or he had the power to abstain from acting, and to 
direct bis attention more fuUy to the various considérations 
and motives which were calculated to guide his détermina- 
tion. In acting as he did, he not only withheld his atten- 
tion from those truths which were thus calculated to ope- 
rate upon bim as a moral being ; but he did still more direct 
violence to an impulse within, which warned bim that he 
was wandering from the path of rectitude. The state of 
moral feeling which gradually results from this habituai 
violation of the indications of conscience, and this habituai 
neglect of the serious considération of moral causes, every 
individual must feel to be attended witb moral guilt. The 
eâèct of it is not only to prevent the due opération of moral 
causes on his future volitions, but even to vitiate and dis- 
tort the judgment itself, respecting the great principles of 
moral rectitude. Without attempting any explanation of 
this remarkable condition of the mental functions, its actual 
existence must be received as a fact in the constitution of 
buman nature, which cannot be called in question ; and it 
ofiers one of the most remarkable phenomena that can be 
presented to bim who tums his attention to the moral eco- 
nomy of man. 

Before concluding this incidental allusion to a much con- 
troverted subject, I may be allowed to remark, that the 
term necessity, as applied to moral phenomena, is not for- 
tunate, and perhaps not philosopbical ; and something 
would perhaps be gained in conducting the inauiry, if, foi 

In what sensé the individual is free 7 GuUt of habkuaUj ridating conscience. B« 
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necessity, we wcrc to substîtute tmifomiUy, In strict pto^ 
priely, indeed, the terms necessity and necessary onght to 
be applied only to mathematical truth. Of physical rela- 
tions, ail tiiat we know is tlie faet of tbeir uniformity ; and 
it would appear equally philosophical to apply tiie same 
term to mental phenomena. On tiiis principle, tiierefore, 
we siiould say, that the tendency of moral causea or mo» 
tives 18 not necessary, but uniform ; and that on tbis de^ 
pends ail our confidence in the uniformity of human cha* 
racter, and in the power of truths, motives, or argnnieiits, 
to prodnce particular results on human conduct. To sup* 
pose the mind possessed of a power of determining, apart 
from ail the influence of moral causes or motives, would b© 
to overtlarow this confidence, and to reduce our whole cal- 
culations on human character to conjecture and uncertain* 
ty. When, indeed, we talk of a self-determining power of 
the will, we seem to use a combination of words without 
any definite meaning. For the will is not distinct from the 
being who wills ; and to speak of an individuel determining 
bis will, is only saying, in other words, that be wills. He 
wills some act for some reason, which is known to himself ; 
if communicated to another, the reason might not appear a 
satisfactory one ; but still it is to him the reason which in- 
duced him to will the act, and this appears to be ail that we 
can make of the subject. A power of determining, without 
any reason, appears to be not only unphilosophical, but, in 
point of fact, inapplicable to any conceivable case. Igno- 
rance, inattention, or gross perversion of the moral feeling» 
may make the worse reason appear the better ; but we 
cannot conceive a case, in which an individual could exert 
a power of determining without any reason, or according 
to what appears to him at the time to be a weaker reason, 
in opposition to one which appears a stronger. It will also, 
I think, be found that the warmest advocates for philosophi- 
cal liberty, and a self-determining power, in actual practice 
recognise as much as others the principle of the uniformity 
of moral causes. Thus, if we find a person acting in a 
manner widely différent from that which we expected from 
him, ail men concur in saying, " what motive could induca 

Proposed substitua ? Self-determininp power of the will t Ol]^tiona to that lan* 
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him to act in that manner ?" and if we cannot reconcile hî« 
conduet to any conceivable motive, we say, ** it really looks 
like insaiiity." Another may remark, " bis cooduct indi* 
cates a singuiar want of conskieration ;" thus clearly rc* 
cugnising the existence of certain motives or moral causeS) 
wlîich would iiave led the man into a différent line of con- 
duet, had he allowed his attention to fix upon them. The 
doctrine of a self-determining power should remove every 
difficuity in such a case to those who believe in it ; but I 
am net aware tbat it ever was made use of for such a pur- 
pose. It will also be found to agrée with the universal 
conviction of mankind, that the circumstance which givea 
to an action the character of merit or demerit is entirely 
(he motive from which it was donc ; and that if we could 
conceive such a thing as an action performed by the im* 
puJse of a free self-determining power apart from any inâu* 
ence of mbtives or mofal causes, no man of sane mind 
would for a moment allow to such an act the character of 
virtue. On the contrary, it is familiar to every one, that 
We often find in a man's motive an excuse for conduet in 
which we think he bas acted wrong. We say, he erred in 
judgment, but his motive was good; and this mode of 
reasoning meets with the cordial concurrence of the whole 
orrass of mankind. 



The First Trttths, or intuitive principles of belief, 
which bave been the subject of the preceding observations, 
are of the utmost practicai importance, as they fumish the 
true and only answer to many of the sophisms of the scho- 
lastic pbilosophy, and to many sceptical arguments of more 
modem times. They admit of no other évidence than an 
appeal to the consciousness of every man, that he does and 
must believe them. " We believe them," says Dr. Brown, 
" because it is impossible not to believe them." " In ail 
thèse cases," says Mr. Stewart, " the only account that 
can bc given of our belief is, that it forms a necessary part 
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of out constitution, affainst which metaphysicians may ar- 
gue, 8o as to perplex the judgment, but of wiiich it is iin* 
possible to divest ourselves for a moment, when "we are 
called to empioy our reason, either in the business of life or 
in the pursuits of science." 

It is likewise to be kept in mind, as was formerly stated, 
that our idea of reasoning necessarily supposes the existence 
of a certain number of truths, which require and admit of 
no évidence. The maxim, indeed, is as old as the days of 
Aristotle, and has never been called in question, " that, ex* 
cept some ûrst principles be taken for granted, there can be 
neither reason nor reasoning; that it is impossible that 
every truth should admit of proof, otherwise proof would 
extend in infimtum^ which is incompatible with its nature ; 
and that, if ever men attempt to prove a first principle, it 
is because they are ignorant of the nature of proof. ""^ As 
thèse truths, therefore, do not admit of bein^ called in 
question by any sound understanding, neither do they ad- 
mit of being supported by any process of reasoning ; and, 
when paradoxes or sophisms in opposition to them are 
proposed, any attempt to argue with such, upon logical 
principles, only leads to discussions as absurd as them- 
selves. Of attempts of both kinds many examples are to 
be met with among the writers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, as Des Cartes and Hobbes; and even some 
eminent persons, of more modem times, are not entireiy 
free from them. Thus, Des Cartes, Malebranche, and 
others, thought it necessary to prove that external objects, 
and the sen tient beings with whom we are connected, hâve 
a real existence whether we think of them or not, and are 
not merely ideas in our own minds. Berkeley shoWed the 
weakness of this argument, and on this founded the well- 
known doctrine by which he denied the real existence of 
material things. 

Many of the dogmas of modem sophistical writers, such 
as Mr. Hume, bave consisted of attempts to overturn, by 
processes of argument, thèse fundamental or £brst truths» 

• Arifltotle's Metaphjsics, book W. 
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On the other hand, the unsatisfactory nature of some of 
the replies to thèse sophisms, dépends upon the attempts to 
combat them having beeh* made by reasonings, of which 
the subject is not susceptible. For thèse principles admit 
of no proof by processes of reasoning, and, consequently, 
are in no degree aflfected by démonstrations of the fallacy 
of attempts to establish them by such processes. An inte- 
resting illustration of this has been reserved by Mr. Stew- 
art, in a correspondence betweenMr. Hume and Sir Gilbert 
Elliot.*' " From the reply to this letter," says Mr. Stew- 
art, "by Mr. Hume's very ingénions and accomplished 
correspondent, we learn that he had drawn from Mr. 
Hume's metaphysical discussions the onlysound and philo- 
sophical inference : that tl^e lameness of the proofs offered 
by Des Cartes and his successors, of some fundamental 
truths, universally acknowledged by mankind, proceeded, 
not from any defect in the évidence, but, on the contrary, 
from their being self-evident, and consequently unsuscepti- 
ble of démonstration." The same view of Mr. Hume's 
sceptical reasonings was taken by other eminent persons, 
by whom his system was attacked, particularly Reid, 
Beattie, and Oswald ; and on the continent, the nature and 
importance of thèse first truths had been at an earlier 
period illustrated in a full and able manner by father Buf- 
fier. 

Varions characters hâve been proposed, by which thèse 
primary and fundamental truths may be distinguished. One 
of those given by father Buffier appears to be the best, 
and to be alone sufiîcient to identify them. It is, that their 
practical influence extends even to persons who affect to 
dispute their authority ; in other words, that in ail the 
affairs of life, the most sceptical philosopher acts, as much 
as the mass of mankind, upon the absolute belief of thèse 
truths. Let a person of this description, for example, be. 
eontending very keenly, in regard to something which 
deeply concems his interes,t or his comfort, he would scarce- 
]y be satisfled by being told, that the thing about which 

•» Introductory Essay to the Appendiz of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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he eontendtt has no real existence, and that he who con- 
tends about it so eagerly is himself a nonenity, or, at bcst» 
nothing more than an idea. Let him be taking cognizance 
of an offence committed against him ten years ago, he 
never doubts that he is stili the person against whom the 
offence was committed. Let him lay plans for future ad« 
rantage or comfort, it is done under a full conviction that 
he is still to continue the individual who may enjoy them. 
Has a building started up on his premises, which he did not 
expect to see, he immediately asks who ordered the ma- 
sons, and would be very ill-satisfied by being told, that the 
thing had appeared without any known cause, by a fortui- 
tous combination of atoms. However much he may reason 
to the contrary, he shows no doubt, in his own practice, 
that every event must hâve an adéquate cause. The same 
mode of reasontng will be seen to apply to the bther truths 
which belong to the class under considération, namely, that 
those who argue against them act in ail cases on a belief 
of their truth. 

The distinction between a process of reàsoning and the 
act of the mind in arriving at thèse fundamental and in- 
stinctive truths, is a principle of the utmost practical im- 
portance. For a chain of correct reàsoning requires iogi- 
cal habits, and a certain cultivation of the mental powers ; 
and, consequently, it is confined to a comparatively small 
number of mankind. But the process hère referred to is 
the spontaneous and immédiate induction of the untutored 
mind, and a correct exercise of it requires only that the 
mind shall not be debased by depravity, nor bewildered by 
the refinements of a false philosophy. The truths which 
we dérive from it accordingly do not concern the pfailoso- 
4>her alone, but are of daily and essential importance to 
the whole class of mankind. Let us take, for example, the 
principle referred to ander the fifth head, namely, our intui- 
tive conviction that every change or event must bave an 
adéquate cause. This is a principle of daily application, 
and one which is acted upon with absolute confidence in 
the ordinary affairs of life by ail classes of men. By the 

Pnctical admissions of them in rarious cases t Important distinction 9 What es* 
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immédiate and unconscious exercise of it, we infer the skiU 
of one workmaa froni works indicating skill, and the vigor 
of anotherfrom works indicating »trength. We infer from 
every work, not only a cause, but a. cause which, both in 
degree and kind. is exact! y proport ioned to the eâect pro* 
duced. From a chronometer, which varies only a 8e/.oud 
in a year, we infer exquisite skill in the artist ; und from 
the construction of the pyramids of Egypt, the united 
strength of a multitude of men. We never supposed for a 
moment that the minute skill of the artist raised the pyra- 
mid, or that the united force of the multitude constructed 
the chronometer ; stil! less, that thèse monuments of art 
started into their présent condition without a cause. We 
infer with absolute certainty in both cases an adéquate 
cause ; that is, a cause distinguished in tke one case by de- 
sign and mechanical power, in the other, by design, adap- 
tation, and exquisite skill. 

The principle which is thus acted upon, in the ordinary 
affairs of life, with a conviction of infallibte certamty, is 
precisely the same by which, from the stupendous works 
of création, we infer by the most simple step of reasoning 
the existence of a great First Cause. This cause also we 
conclude to be a designing and intelligent mind, infinité ia 
wisdom and boundless in power ; and by a very slighi and 
natural extension of the same principle, we arrive with 
equal certainty at the conviction of this cause being th« 
first, — not arising out of any thing preceding it, conse* 
quently self-existent and eternal. AU this is not such a 
process of reasoning as requires logical habits, and admits 
of debate, délibération, or doubt ; — the metaphysician may 
bcwilder hîmself in its very simplicity ; but the uncontami- 
nated mind finds its way to tèie conclusion with unerring cer- 
tainty, and with a conviction which is felt to be not only 
satisfactory, but irrésistible. 



When we proceed from thèse first or intuitive articles of 
belief to the further investigation of truth in any department 
of knowledge, varions mental processes are brought into 

IiiBtancM in ccMnmoa life 7 iDstance in regard to the works of création. 
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opération ; but in regard to aU of them reason is our ulti- 
mate guide in judging whether they are performed in a le- 
gitimate manner, and upon principïes calculated to lead to 
the discovery of truth. Thèse processes may be chiefiy 
referred to the foUowing heads : — 

I. To make a careful collection of facts relating to the 
subject, and to abstain from deducing any conclusions till 
we hâve before us such a séries as seems calculated to war- 
rant them. The first opération of reason therefore is, to 
judge when we hâve a suffîcient number of facts for this 
purpose. 

II. To separate from the mass those facts which are con- 
nected with it incidentally, and to retain those only which 
we bave reason to consider as uniform and essential. In 
some sciences this is accomplished by repeated and varied 
experiments ; and in those departments which do not admit 
of this, it is donc by cautious and extensive observation. 
Our object in both cases is to ascertain how many of the 
circumstances observed, and what particular combinations 
of them uniformly accompany each other, or are really con- 
nected with the efiects which are produced. In this care- 
ful clearing of our statement from ail incidental combina- 
tions consists that faithful observation of nature which forms 
the first step in every scient ific investigation. It is oppos- 
ed to two errors, both equally to be avoided, namely, leav- 
ing out of view, or not assigning an adéquate value to, im- 
portant and essential facts ; and giving a place and an im- 
portance to those which are incidental and trivial. In eve- 
ry scientific investigation this is a process of the utmost 
importance ; and there is another nearly connected with it, 
namely, to judge of the autheMicity of the facts. This al- 
to is a mental process of the utmost delicacy. In conduct- 
ing it, there are two extrêmes from which the exercise of 
Sound judgment ought equally to guard us, namely, receiv- 
ing facts upon imperfect évidence, and rejecting those which 
bave a sufficient title to crédit ; in other words, credulity 
and scepticism. Both thèse extrêmes are equally unwor- 
thy of a mind which is guided by sound reason. 

Classification of mental processea necessary for ,lhe investigation of truth 7 Firel 
head ; cuUecting facts. Second head ; selecting those which are essential. Two » 
'on to be avoidoi ? Tvro extrêmes in regard to the admission of fiu;ts 7 
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ni. To compare facts with eaeh other, 80 as to tro^ 
their resemblances, or to ascertain those characters or pro« 
perties in which a certain number of facts or substances 
agrée. We thus arrange them into classes, gênera, and 
species. 

IV, To compare facts or events with each other, so as 
to trace their relations and séquences ; especially that re- 
lation of uniform séquence on which is founded our notion 
of cause and effect. This délicate and most important pro 
cess consists entirely in a patient observation of facts, and 
of their relation to each other. When, in a certain num- 
ber of instances, we find two events following one another 
without any exception, we corne to consider the séquence 
as uniform, and call the one cause, and the other effect ; and 
when, in other instances, we are disappointed in fînding such 
a succession, this confidence is shaken, unless we can dis- 
cover a cause by which the séquence was interrupted. 
Reason, acting upon extensive observation, must hère guide 
us ; on the one hand to judge of the uniformity of the sé- 
quences, and, on the other, to account for apparent dévia- 
tions. 

V. To review an extensive collection of facts, so as to 
discover some gênerai fact common to the whole. This is 
the process which we call generalizing, or the induction of 
a gênerai principle. The resuit of it is the last and greatest 
object of human science, and that to which ail the other 
steps are preliminary and subservient. An ordinary mind 
is satisfîed with the observation of facts as they pass before 
it, and those obvious relations which obtrude themselves up- 
on its notice ; but the philosopher analyzes the phenomena, 
and thus discovers their more minute relations. His ge- 
mus is distinguished above the industryof the mère observer 
of facts, when he thus traces principles of accordance 
among facts .which, to the vulgar eye, appear remote and 
dissimilar. A remarkable example of this is familiar to 
cvery one. Between the fall of an apple from a tree and 

Third head ; comparison of facts with référence to their nature. Fourth head ; com» 
jMrison of facts with référence to their causes and relations. Fiflh head * geaerdlixLif 
The operatiou of an ordinary and of a phUonophical mind compared. 
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the motions of the heayenly bodies a common mind wonld 
hmve been long ère it discovered any kind of relation ; but 
on sucli a relation Newton founded tbose grand principles 
by which be brougbt to light the order and harmony of tbe 
universe. For it was thia simple fact that first auggested 
to bim the great principle of physical science, that matter 
attracts matter in tbe reciprocal ratio of tbeir masses. '^ 

In a practical view, thèse processes may be referred to 
three heads, — namely, collecting atithentic facts, — tracing 
causatiiui, — and deducing gênerai principles. Hère vari- 
ons mental opérations are brought into action, especialiy 
attention, memory, conception, and abstraction ; but ii is 
the province of reason to judge whether thèse are conduct- 
ed in a legitimate raanner, or, in other words, to distinguish 
truth from falsehood. It may, therefore, be important to 
keep in mind what tbose circumstances are in which consist 
truth and falsehood, in référence to any department ot 
knowledge. 

I. In collecting facts, it is required in the first place that 
they shall be authentic ; secondly, that the statement shall 
includc a fuU and fair view of ail the circumstances which 
ought to be taken into our investigation of the case ; and 
thirdly, that it shall not include any facts which are not 
connected with the subject, or whose connection is only in* 
•idental. When we hâve thus formed a collection of facts, 
authentic, fuU, and essential, the statement, in as far as re- 
lates to the facts, constitutes truth. When any of the facts 
are not authentic ; when important facts are left out of the 
statement, or misrepresented ; or when facts are taken into 
it which, though true, hâve no real relation to the subject ; 
this constitutes fallacy or falsehood. 

II. In considering two events as connected in the mau- 
ner of cause and enect ; Avhen this relation is deduced from 
a full and extensive observation of the séquence being uni- 
form, — this is truth. When it is assumed upon inadéquate 
grounds, that is, from the observation of a connection which 
is only incidental or limited, — this is either falsehood or hy- 

Ezatnple f More gênerai classification of thèse processes f Three principles to ht 
ébsenred lu collectbg fact» Principles to ba obsertad In <l«t6rmining Vbm ralatton of 
landaflbctf 
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pothesis; for the relation raay be assumed upon çroundit 
which, ihough not actually false, are y et not sulBcient tcj 
establish it as true — namely, on observation wbich is too 
limited in extent. This is conjecture or hypothesis ; and it 
is in some cases a legitimate process, provided it be used 
ouly as a guide for fyrther observation, and be not received 
as true until such observation shall hâve been sufficient R* 
confirm it. 

III. In deducing from a large collection of facts a gène 
rai fact or gênerai principle ; when this induction is made 
from a fuU examination of ail the individual cases to which 
the gênerai fact is meant to apply, and actually does apply 
to them ail, — this is truth. When it is deduced from a small 
number of observations, and extended to others to which it 
does not apply, — ^this is falsehood. As in the former case, 
however, a gênerai principle may be produced hypotheti- 
cally or by conjecture ; that is, it liiay be assumed as gêne- 
rai so far as we at présent know. This process is often le- 
gitimate and usefnl as a guide in further inquiry, if it be 
employed for this purpose only, and the resuit be not re- 
ceived as truth until it be established by sufïicient observa- 
tion. A great and not unfrequent error is, that when such 
hypothetical principles are proposed in a confident manner, 
they are very often received as true ; and the conséquence 
is, that adegree of observation is required for exposing their 
fallacy, perhaps as extensive as, if properly employed, might 
hâve been sufficient to discover the truth. Those who are 
acquainted with the history of médical doctrines will be best 
able to judge of the accuracy of this observation, and to 
estimate the extensive influence which this error has had in 
retarding the progress of médical science. 

The proper rules to be observed, in deducing a gênerai 
principle, are therefore opposed, in the first place, to the er- 
ror of hasty generalizing, or deducing such a principle from 
a limited number of facts. They are further opposed to 
another error, prévalent in the hypothetical Systems of the 
old philosophy, by which phenomena were referred to prin- 
ciples altogether fictitious and imaginary, or, in other words, 

Frinciples to be observed in deducing gênerai laws. FalM dedttctioof. H/iMtbAfi»! 
te lAgiàmatt un l AbuM of itt Commoa erron 9 
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ythkh covld not be shown to.be ùsttn. In opposition to both 
thèse errors the great rule of induction in modem science 
is, that the principle which is assumed as gênerai shall be 
itself a fact, and that the fact shall be universaL Thiw, 
what we call the law of gravitation is primariîy nothing 
more than the fact that bodies fall to the earth ; and that 
thia is true of ail bodies, without a single exception. Of the 
cause of this fact, or the hidden principle on which it dé- 
pends, we know nothing, and ail the investigations of New- 
ton were carried on independently even of the attempt to 
discover it. " When Newton," says Mr. Stewart, " show- 
cd that the same law of gravity extends to the celestial 
spaces, and that the power by which the moon and planets 
are retained in théir orbits is precisely similar in its eflfects 
to that which is manifested in the fall of a stone ; he left 
the efficient cause of gravity as much in the dark as e ver, 
and only generalized still further the conclusions of his 
predecessors." 

False investigation may be briefly referred to three heads 
^•^allacies in tacts, — false inductions,— and false reason- 
ittg. 

I. Fallacies in Facts. a statement of facts is falla- 
Clous when any of the alleged facts are not true,^ — when 
it includes facts not relating to the subject, — and when im- 
portant facts are omitted. This last error is most frequent- 
îy exemplified in those cases in which facts are eolleeted 
on one side of a question, or in support of a particular doc- 
trine. To the same class we may likewise add those in- 
stances in which statements are received as facts which are 
not facts, but opinions. 

II. False Induction includes false causation and false 
generalization. False causation is, when two evetits are 
«onsidered as cause and effect withoût sufficient reason 
*nd which are, in fact, only incidentally combîned ; when 
events are considered as cause and effect which are only 
joint effects of a common cause ; and when, of two events 
really connected as cause nnd effect, We mistakè the ordei 

Orett raie ofmduction? Examplçs. False inTesU^ation « xeftrrçd to hoff 
•nd what heads ? Ffrst head ? Secotid head ? 
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of the séquence, considering that as the cause which is real- 
\y the etfect, and that as the efièct which is really the 
cause. The error of false causation is most apt to occur 
in those sciences in which there is peculîar difficulty in 
tracing efiects to their true causes, and causes to their true 
efiects. Thèse, as formerly mentioned, are exemplified by 
medicine and political economy. A physician, for exam- 
ple, ascribes the cure of a patient to a remedy which he has 
taken, though it perhaps had no influence on his recovery ; 
and a political declaimer refers some circumstance of na- 
tional distress or commercial embarrassment to certain pub- 
lic measures which happened to correspond in time, but 
were in fact entirely unconnected. False generalization, 
again, as was lately stated, includes gênerai principles which 
are deduced from a liraited number of facts ; and hypothè- 
ses which cannot be shown to be facts, but are entirely fîc- 
titious and imaginary. 

III. Falsb Reasoning. This consists either, — in ap- 
plying to the explahation of facts principles which are un- 
sound, — in applying sound principles to facts which hâve 
no relation to them, — or in deducing conclusions which do 
not foUow from thèse facts and principles. 

Reasoning is usually divided into two parts, which hâve 
been called the intuitive and the discursive. Intuitive rea- 
soning, or intuitive judgment, is when the truth of a propo- 
rtion is perceived whenever it is announced. This applies 
to axioms or self-evident truths, and to first truths or fun- 
damental articles of belief, formerly referred to, which rest 
upon the absolu te conviction of the whole mass of mankind. 

In discursive reasoning, again, some of thèse axioms or 
first truths are applied to particular facts, so as to deduce 
from the connection new conclusions. Thus, when we say 
that " every event must hâve an adéquate cause," we state 
a principle of intuitive judgment. When we then coUect 
fi om the phenomena of nature varions examples of adapta- 
tion and design, and, applying that intuitive principle to 
thescv facts, arrive at the conclusion that the uni verse is the 
work of an intelligent and designing First Cause, — this ij» 
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dbeimiTe retfoning. The new principle or conclusion 
thas deduced may be applied in a similar manner to the dé- 
duction of farther conclusions» and so on through what we 
call a chain of reasoning. Any particular pièce of reason- 
ing, then, may generally be resolved into the following élé- 
ments :-» 

1. Certain principles or propositions which are stated ei- 
ther as axioms, as nrst truths, or as déductions firom some 
former process of reasoning. 

2. Certain facts or relations of facts^ derived either from 
observation or testimony, which are stated as true, and to 
which the principles are to be in some manner applied. 

3. Certain new conclusions deduced firom the application 
of the principles to the facts. 

In examining the validity of such a process, we hâve not 
onlv to attend to the correctness of the principles, and the 
authenticity of the aUeged facts, but likewise to inquire 
whether the facts are of that class to which the principles 
are legitimately applicable ; for the principles may be true 
and the fieicts authentic, and yet the reasoning may be un- 
sound, firom the principles being applied to the facts to 
which they hâve no relation. 

This method of examining, separately, the éléments of 
an argument, appears to correspond with the ancient syllo- 
gism ; and this, accordingly, when divested of its systematic 
shape, is the mental procei^s which we perform, whenever 
we either state or examine any pièce of reasoning. If 1 
say, for example, " the greatest kings are mortal, for they 
are but men ;" I appear to state a very simple proposition ; 
bu^ it is in fact a process of reasoning which in volves ail 
the éléments of the syllogism ; namely, — 

1. The gênerai fact or proposition that ail men are 
mortal. 

2. The fact referable to the class of facts which are in 
cluded under this proposition, — that kings are men. 

3. The déduction firom this connection, that kings are 
mortal. 

Eien»nf of n tm xA ngf Axlomf. Ekcta CoQcluakNM. Pointa to beatund«d toi 
Nature ofth* ancient aylloginn. Example ^ aiinple reasoning «u) 4Dalji|i oC(|. 
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For the validity and effîeacy of sueh a process, two thingi 
are necessary, namely, — 

1. That the^ gênerai proposition which forms the first 
part of the statement, or, in logical language, the major pro- 
position, be absolutely and universally true, or triie with- 
out exception in regard to facts of a certain class, and be 
admitted as such by those to whom the reasoning is ad- 
dressed. 

2. That the fact referred to it, or the minor proposition, 
be adtnitted or proved to be one of that class of facts which 
are included under the gênerai proposition. 

The conclusion then follows by a very simple process. 
If either of the two former propositions be déficient or un- 
true, the argument is false. Thus, if I had varied the state- 
ment as follows, — " Angels, like other human beings, are 
mortal ;" there is a fallacy which, when put into the syl- 
logistic form, is immediately apparent ; tous, — 

AH human beings are raortal, 
Angels are human beings ; 
Therefore, angels are mortal. 

The gênerai or major proposition hère is trne ; but the 
minor is not one of the class of facts which are included 
under it ; therefore the conclusion is false. If I had said, 
again, " Angels, like other created beings, are mortal ;" the 
fallacy is equally apparent, though from a différent source ; 
thus, — 

Ail created beings are mortal, 
Angels are created beings ; 
Therefore, angels are mortal. 

Hère the minor proposition is true, or is a fact included 
under the first ; but the first, or major, is not true, for we 
hâve no ground to believe that ail created beings are mor- 
tal. On the other hand, when a gênerai fact is assumed 
as true of a certain class of cases, we must not assume the 
converse as true of those which are not included in the class ; 
thus, from the proposition, that ail human beings are mor- 

Wliat naceanuy for Uie TalidHy of tha proce» ? The Byllogistic form renderinff AJm 
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tal, we are not entitled to infer that an gels, who are not ho- 
mao beings, are immortal. Whether this conclusion be 
true or not, the argument is false ; because the conclusion 
does not arise out of the premises ; — for, .from the admitted 
gênerai fact, that human beings are mortal, it dœs not fol- 
io w, that ail who are not human beings are not mortal. 
Yet this will be found a mode of fallacious reasoning of very 
fréquent occurrence. The rule to be kept in mind foi 
avoiding such fallacies is, — that a gênerai truth, which ap- 
plies invariably to a certain class, may be applied to any 
individual which can be shown to be included in that class ; 
but that we are not entitled to extend it to any which can- 
not be shown to belong to the class ; and that we are not 
to assume the reverse to be true of those which do not be- 
long to it. On the other hand, ,we are not to assume a 
property as belonging to a class, because we bave ascer- 
tained it to belong to a certain number of individuals. This 
error comes under another part of our subject, and bas been 
already alluded to under the head of false generalization. 
The syllogism, therefore, cannot properly be considered an 
engine for the discovery of truth, but rather for enabling us 
to judge of the application of, and déductions from truths 
previously ascertained. For, before we can construct such 
a proeess as constitutes the syllogism, we require to hâve 
premised that most important proeess of investigation by 
which a fact is ascertained to be gênerai in regard to ail 
the individuals of a class ; and, likewise, that certain indi- 
viduals specified in the argument belong to this class. 
Thus, the syllogism was nothing more than that proeess of 
mind M'hich we exercise every time when we examine the 
validity of an argument, though we may not always put it 
into this systematic form. And yet there may often be ad- 
vantage in doing so, as it enables us to examine the élé- 
ments of the arguments more distinctly apart. It is relat- 
ed of an eminent English barrister, afterward a distinguish- 
ed judge, that, on one occasion, he was completely puzzlei 
by an argument adduced by his opponent in an impor- 
tant case, and that he did not detect the fallacy till he 
went home and put it into the form of a syllogism. Though 

deneral rulea in ail such reasoning ? Real nature of the STlloffiam 9 Ad?antaM 9f 
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m syllo^m» therefore, may not lead to any discovery of 
truth, it may be an important instrument in the détection 
of sophistry, by directing the attention distinctly and sepa- 
rately to the various éléments which compose a statement 
or an argument, and enabling us to detect the part in which 
the sophistry is involved. 

In every process of reasoning there are two distinct ob- 
jects of attention, or circumstances to be examined, before 
we admit the validity of the argument. Thèse are, — the 
premises or data which the reasoner assumes, and which ha 
expects us to admit as true, — and the conclusions which he 
proposes to found upon thèse premises. The premises again 
consist of three parts, which we require to examine sepa* 
rately and rigidly. Thèse are, — 

1. Certain statements which he brings forward as facts, 
and which he expects to be admitted as such. 

2. Certain principles or propositions which he assumes 
as first truths, or articles of belief universally admitted. 

3. Certain other propositions which he refera to, as de- 
ductions from former processes of investigation, or processes 
of reasoning. 

If the statements referable to thèse three headt» are ad- 
mitted as true, the argument proceeds, and we hâve ouly to 
judge of the validity or correctness of his farther déduc- 
tions. If they are not at once admitted, the argument can- 
not proceed till we are satisfied on thèse preliminary points. 
If we do not admit his facts, we require him to go back to 
the évidence on which they rest. If we no not admit the 
gênerai propositions which he assumes, we require thef pro- 
cesses of reasoning or investigation on which thèse are 
founded. When we are at last agreed upon thèse premises, 
we proceed to judge of the conclusions which he proposes 
ta deduce from them. 

The circumstances now referred to may be considered 
ms the essential parts of a process of reasoning, in a logical 
view ; but there is another point which we require to keep 
earefully in mind in examining such a process, and tha' is, 

UtiUty ofUie qrUogwm? ObjMta ofattentioa in reasoning? How many «nij 
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the use of terms. Huch of the confvision and perplezity ia 
reasoning consists in the ambiguity of the torms ; this is re- 
ferable to three heads, namely : 1. Tenns of a vague and 
indemnité character, the précise import of which has not 
been defined. 2. Terms empioyed in a sensé in some re- 
spect différent from their common and recognised accepta- 
tion. 3. Varying the import of a term, so as to use it in 
diflerent meanings in différent parts of the same argument ; 
or employing it at diflerent times in degrees of compréhen- 
sion and extension. 

In éxamining the validity of a process of reasoning, then, 
the mental opération which we ought to perform may be 
guided by the folio wing considérations : — 

1. What statements does the author propose as matters 
of fact ; — are thèse authentic ; are they ail really bearing 
upon, or connected with the subject ; do they comprise a 
full and fair view of ail the facts which ought to be brought 
forward in référence to the inquiry : or bave we reason to 
suspect that any of them hâve been disguised or modified, — 
that important facts bave been omitted or kept out of view, 
—that the author has not had sufficient opportunities of ac- 
quiring the facts which he ought to bave been possessed of, 
-^r that he has been coUecting facts on one side of a ques- 
tion, or in support of a particular opinion ? 

2. What propositions are assumed, either as first or in- 
tuitive truths, or as déductions arising out of former pro- 
cesses of investigation ; and are we satisfied that thèse are 
ail legitimate and correct ? In particular, does he make any 
statemcnt in regard to two or more events being ôonnected 
as cause and eflect ; and is this connection assumed on suffi- 
cient grounds : — does he assume any gênerai principle as 
applicable to a certain class of facts ; is this principle in it- 
self a fact, and does it really apply to ail the cases which 
he means to include under it ; hâve we any reason to be- 
lieve that it has been deduced from an insufiicient number 
of facts ; or is it a mère fictitious hypothesis, founded upon 
a principle which cannot be proved to bave a real existence ? 

3. Do thèse assumed prmciples and facts really belong 

Sotircea of ambiguil 7 1 Considérations wliich «hould guide in éxamining reasoniagf 
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to the same subject, — or, in other words, do the faets bekmg * 
to that class to which the principles apply ? 

4. Are the leading terms which he employs fuUy and dis- 
tinctly defined as to their meaning ; does he employ them 
in their common and recognised acceptation ; and does he 
uniformly use them in the same sensé ; or does he seem to 
attach diâTerent meanings to the same term in difièrent parts 
of his argument ? 

5. What are the new conclusions which he deduces from 
the whole view of the subject ; are thèse correct and valid ; 
and do they really folio w from the premises laid down in 
the previous part of his argument ? For on this head it is 
always to be kept in mind that a conclusion may be true, 
while it does not foUow from the argument which has been 
bf onght to prove it ; in such a case the argument is false. 

JMuch of the confusion, fallacy, and sophistry of reason- 
ing arises from thèse points not being sufficiently attended 
to, and distinctly and rigidly investigated. An argument 
may appear fair and consécutive, but when we rigicQy exa- 
mine it we may find that the reasoner has, in his premises, 
contrived to introduce some statement which is not true in 
point of fact, or some bold gênerai position which is not 
correct, or not proved ; or that he has left out some fact, or 
some principle, whieh ought to hâve been brought forward 
in a prominent manner, a» closely connected with the in- 
quiry. Hence tl^ necessity for keeping constantly in view 
the varions sources of fallacy to which every process of 
reasoning is liable, and for examining the éléments rigidly 
and separately before we admit the conclusion. 

A process of reasoning is to be distinguished from a pro- 
cess of investigation ; and both may be illustrated in the 
following manner : AU reasoning must be founded upon facts, 
and the ascertained relations of thèse facts to each other. 
The nature of thèse relations has already been mentioned, 
, as referable to the varions heads of resemblance, cause, ef- 
fect, &c. The statement of an ascertained relation of two 
facts to each other is called a proposition, such as, — that A 
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îs eqaal to B ; that C bas a close resemblaDce to D ; that 
E is the cause of F, ècc. Thèse statements, propositions, 
or ascertained relations are discovered by processes of in- 
vestigation. In a process of reasoning, again, we take a 
certain number of sucb propositions or ascertained relations, 
and deduce from them certain other truths or relations, aris- 
ing ont of tbe mutual connection of some of thèse proposi- 
tions to each other. Thus, if I state as propositions, ascer- 
tained by processes of investigation, that A is equal to B, 
and that B is equal to C, I immediately décide by a single 
step of reasoning that A is equal to C, in conséquence of the 
mutual relation which both A and C bave to B. Such a 
process may be rendered more complicated in two ways. 

1. By the number of such ascertained relations, which 
we require to bear in mind and compare with each other 
before we arrive at the conclusion. Thus the relation that 
A is e(|Ual to £ might rest on sueh a séries of relations as 
the following : — A is equal to B ; B is the double of C ; C 
is the half of D ; D is equal to E ; therefore A is equal 
toE. 

2. By propositions which are the conclusions of one or 
more steps in a process becoming the premises in a subsé- 
quent step. Thus, — I may take as one process A is equal 
to B, and B is equal to C ; therefore A is equal to C ; — 
and, as a distinct process, C is equal to D, and D is equal 
to E ; therefore C is equal to E. The conclusions from 
thèse two processes I then take as the premises in a third 
process — thus : it bas been proved that A is equal to C, and 
that C is equal to E ; therefore A is equal to E. 

In examining the validity of such processes, there are 
two circumstances or objects of inquiry which we onght to 
keep constantly in view. (1.) Hâve we confidence in the 
accuracy of the alleged facts, and ascertained relations, 
which form the premises ? Can we rely on the process of 
investigation by which it is said to bave been ascertained 
that A is equal to B, and that B is equal to C, &c. ? (2.) 
Are the various propositions in the séries so related as to 

Exampleî Province oflnTettieation ? ProTince of reasoning? Waye in which thi 
process beconnefl complicalad. Firat waj,— what ? Ëxample. Second way' ^"^ 
pie. Obieote of jnquirjr in «xaminlnc Uie ralidity of aucli proci— ■ 9 
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bring oat a new truth or new relation ? For it is to be 
kept in mind that a séries of propositions may ail be true, 
and yet lead to nothing ; such propositions, for exainple, as 
that A is equal to B, C is equal to D, £ is equal to F. 
There is hère no mutual relation, and no new truth arises 
eut of the séries. But when I say A is equal to B, and B 
is equal to C, a new truth is immediately disclosed îd con- 
séquence of the relation which both A and C hâve to B ; 
namely, that A is equal to C. 

Inventive genius, in regard to processes of rcasoning 
consists in finding out relations or propositions which are 
thus capable of disclosing new truths or new relations ; and 
in placing them in that order which is calculated to show 
how thèse new relations arise out of them. This is the 
exercise of a reflecting mind ; and there may be much 
acquired knowledge, that is, many facts accumulated by 
memory alone, without any degree of this exercise or habit 
of reflection. But both are required for forming a well- 
cultivated mind ; the memory must be stored with informa- 
tion, that is, ascertained facts and ascertained relations ; 
and the power of reflection must be habituated to discover 
new truths or new relations by a comparison of thèse facts 
and ascertained relations with each other. For the dis- 
covery of new truths may consist either of new facts or of 
new relations among facts previously known. Thus, it 
might happen that we had long been familiar with two 
facts, without being aware that they had any particular 
connection. If we were then to ascertain that the one of 
thèse was the cause of the other, it would be a real and 
important discovery of a new truth, though it would consist 
only of a new relation between facts which had long been 
known to us. 

A process of reasoning, as we bave seen, consists of two 
parts, namely, the premises, and the conclusion deduced 
from them. If the premises be admitted as true, the re- 
main ing part of the process becomes coraparatively simple. 
But it often happens that a reasoner must begin by esta- 
blishing bis premises. This is most rem^irkably exemplified . 

InventiTe genius in reasoning î Knowledge of facts. Necessitjr of bolh ? A proceti 
•C nasoniog conaisu of how manj, and what paru 9 
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in whmt we cmll a chain of reasoning, consisting of nume- 
roQs distinct arguments or steps, so arranged that the con- 
clusion from one step becomes an essential part of the 
{^remises in the next ; and this may be continued through a 
ong séries. The process then becomes much more compli* 
cated, and in judging of the accuracy of the reasoning we 
require to exanHne carefully every part of it as we proceed, 
to guard against the introduction of fallacy. Without this 
attention it may often happen that the more advanced parts 
of an argument may appear fair audd consécutive, while a 
fallacy bas been allowed to creep into some part of it, 
which, in fact, vitiates the whole. In the preceding obser- 
vations we hâve endeavored to point out some of the lead- 
ing cautions to be observed in this respect, especially in 
regard to the admission of facts, the assumption of causation, 
and the déduction of gênerai principles : and also the 
sources of fallacy to be kept in view in conducting thèse 
processes. But there is auother class of fallacies which, 
though less immediately connected with our inquiries, it 
may be right briefly to point out in relation to this subject. 
Thèse are what may be called logical fallacies, or perver- 
sions of reasoning. In regard to them, as well as to those 
formerly mentioned, it is to be kept in mind, that howevcr 
obvions they may appear when simply stated, this is by ne 
means the case when they are skilfully involved in a long 
process of reasoning. The fallacies of this class may be 
chiefly referred to the foUowing heads : — 

I. When a principle is assumed which, in fact, amounts 
to the thing to be proved ; slightly disguised, perhaps, by 
some variation in the terms. This is commonly called petù 
tio principii, or begging the question. When simply stated» 
it appears a fallacy not likely to be admitted ; but will be 
found one of very fréquent occurrence. It is indeed remark* 
able to observe the facility with which a dogma, when it 
bas been boldly and confidently stated, is often admitted by 
numcrous readers, without; a single inquiry into the évidence 
on which it is founded. 

Chain of reasoning ? Cautiona neceuary. Two claaaes of fallacias. Logical &11** 
•it*— how divided 3 Begging the question. 
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A Tery c<wimoii ezample of this is when a maa's fwomises or itato- 
ments are received witn some suspicion, and lie attempts to foitify 
them by asserting that he never Und a falsehood or broke a piomise 
m his lifc, or by solemn assurances that he would on no account 
▼iolate his wOTd. This, or something Uke this, is Yery oommoa 
among men of doubtful yeracity. Tbe reasoning, howerer, when ma» 
lyzed, is << bcgging the question.'' The very doubt is about the autbo- 
hty of his statements, and he offers you that very authority in proof of 
them. 

II. When a principle is aMiuned widioot pioof ; when 
this is employed to proye something else ; aiul this is ap^ain 
applied in some way in support of the first assamed pnneî- 
ple. This is called reasoning in a circlç ; and the dimculty 
^f detecting it is often in proportion te the estent of the 
circle, or ti^ number of princ^ples whieh are Ûam mmde to 
hang upon one anoth^. 

Sach an argument as the following woold be a fur ezam|de of thi9 
sort. / 

1. The Bible mnst be troe, because miracles wett wioog^ in attes- 
tation o£ it. 

2. The miracles must hâve been wrought, becanie twelra hoaest 
men agrée in bearing testimony to them. 

3. We know that twelve honest men did unité in this testinony, foi 
aie Bible says that tbey did. 

Hère the reader will perceîye Aat we corne round ezaedy to iMir flrsl 
position. The first proposition is proved by the second, the second 
by the third, and the third rests on the truth of the Bible, which is 
the very point to be proved. The propositions thus dépend upon one 
another, and are without any common foundation. 

To make Ihe reasoning sound, the last proposition mnst be establidi* 
ed on independent évidence ; wMch is the course alwa^ poisued b^ 
writers on the subject, the fact that twelve honest men md Uiiis testi^ 
being established bv peculiar évidence, entirely distinct £rom the mère 
assertion of the book itself . 

III. A freqnent source of faUacy is when a reasonev 
tt»umes a principle, and then launches ont mto varions il* 
lustrations and analogies, which are artfuUy made to bear 
the appearance of proofs. The cautions to be kept in mind 
in such a case are, that the illustrations may be useful and 
the analogies may be of importance, provided the principle 
has been proved ; but that if it has not been proTed, the il* 
lustrations must go for nothing, and even analogies seldom 

Bzmmpleont? Rataoniof In a etrel*. BnmplAofItf WbatntMMiy iaofitrte 
thlireaaoQing? DocUrtiop JartMMJ of reaiwing 
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bave any weight which ean be considered as of the nature 
of évidence. Fallaciet of this class are most apt to occur 
in the déclamations of public speakers ; and when they 
are set off witb ail the powers of éloquence, it is often diffi- 
cult to detect them. The questions which the hearer 
should propose to himself m sucb cases are, Does this re- 
aily contain any proof bearin^ upon the subject, or is it 
mère illustration and analogy, m itself provins nothing ? — 
if so, bas the reasoner previously established bis principle 
or bas be assumed it, and trusted to thèse analogies as bit 

IHTOOfs? 

IV. A iallacy somewhat analogous to the preceding con- 
sists in arguing for or afainst a doctrine on the ground of 
its suppoMd tendency, leaving out of view the primary 
questioii of its trutb. Thus, a speculator in tbeology wiU 
contend in regard to a doctrine which be opposes, tbat it ia 
derogatory to the character of the Deity ; and, respecting 
another which be brings forward, tbat it represaits the 
Deity in an aspect more accordant witb the benignity of bis 
character. The previous question in ail sucb cases is, not 
what is most a.ccordant witb our notions respecting the Di- 
vine character, but what is trutb. 

V. When a principle which is true of one case, or one 
class of cases, is extended by analogy to others which differ 
in some important particulars. The caution to be observed 
hère is, to inquire strictly whether the t;ases are analogous, 
or whether there exists any difierence which makes the 
principle not applicable. , We bave formerly alluded to a 
remarkable example of this fallacy in notions relating to 
the properties of matt^ being applied to mind, without at- 
tention to the faet tbat the cases are so distinct as to bave 
nothing in common. An example somewhat analogous is 
found in Mr. Hume's objection to miracles, tbat they are 
violations of the established order of nature. The cases, we 
bave seen, are not analogous ; i>r miracles do not refer to 
the common course of nature, but to the opération of an 
i^ency altogetber new and peculiar. Arguments founded 

Tasts to bf applied. Arguiof froA landMtelMf FalM raMoaiDg fiom analogy I 
«xamplM t Mr. ttumê'a arguiMnk 
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mpon analogy, therefore, require to be used with the iitmost 
caution, when they are empioyed directly for the discovery 
or the establishment of truth. But there is another purpose 
to which they may be applied with much greater freedom, 
aamely, for repelling objections. Thus, if we find a per* 
ton bringing objections against a particular doctrine, it is a 
•ound and valid mode of reasoning to contend that he re- 
eeives doctrines which rest upon the same kind of évidence ; 
or that simiiar objections might be urged with equai force 
against truths which it is impossible to call in question. It 
is in this manner that the argument from analogy is em- 
pioyed in the valuable work of bishop Butler. He does not 
dérive from the analogy of nature any direct argument in 
support of natural or revealed religion; but shows that 
many of the objections which are urged against the truths 
of religion might be brought against circumstances in the 
economy and course of nature which are known and un» 
doubted fact«* 

VI. A fallacy the reverse of the former is used by sopbis* 
tical writers ; namely, when two cases are strictly analogous 
they endeavor to prove that they are not so by pointing out 
trivial difierences not calculated in any degree to weaken 
the force of the analogy. 

VII. When a true gênerai principle is made to apply ex- 
clusively to one fact, or one class of facts, while it is equally 
true of varions others. This is called, in logical language, 
tbe non-distribution of the middle term. In an example 
given by logical writers, one is supposed to maintain that 
corn is necessary for life,.becau8e food is necessary for life, 
and corn is food. It is true that food is necessary ibr life, 
but this does not apply to any one particular kind of food ; it 
means only, that food of some kind or other is so. When 
simply stated, the fallacy of such a position is at once ob- 
vions, but it may be introduced into an arguaient in such a 
manner as not to be so immediately detected. 

VIII. When an acknowledged proposition is invertedf 

Proper use of analofj ) Butler'fl osa of it 7 The reirene of tbe former i Non-distrI* 
tutioa of the mkidie tenu } Ezample. 
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and the convene assnmed to be eqnally true. We may 
Miy, for example, thmt a badly governed country must be 
distressed ; but we are not entitled to assume that every 
distressed couatry is badly governed ; for there may be 
many otber sources of national distress. I may say, '* aU 
wise men live temperately," but it does not follow thaï 
eTery man who lives temperately is a wise man. This fal- 
lacy was formerly referred to under the syllogism. It is, 
at tbe same time, to be kept in mind that some propositions 
do admit of being inT^rted, and still remain equally true. 
Tbis holds most remarkably of propositions which are uni* 
versally négative, as in an example given by writers on 
logic. "No ruminating animal is a beast of prey." It 
foliows, as equally true, that no beast of prey ruminâtes. 
But if I were to vary the proposition by saying, " ail ani- 
mais wbich do not ruminate are beasts of prey," this wcruld 
be obviously false ; for it does not arise out of the former 
■tatement. 

IX« A fréquent source of fallacy among sophistical writ- 
ers consists in boldly applying a character to a class of 
facts, in regard to which it carries a gênerai aspect of truth, 
without attention to important distinctions by which the 
statement requires to be modifîed. Thus, it has been ob- 
jected to our belief in the miracles of tho sacred writings, 
that they rest upon the évidence of testimony, and that tes- 
timony is fallaclous. Now, when we speak of testimony 
in gênerai, we may say with an appearance of truth that it 
is fallacious ; but, in point of fact, testimony is to be re- 
ferred to various species ; and, though a large proportion of 
thèse may be fallacious, there is a species of testimony on 
which we rely with absolute confidence ; — that is, we feel 
it to be as improbable that this kind of testimony should 
deceive us, ^is that we shculd be disappointed in our expee- 
tationl of the uniformity of nature. The kind of sophism 
now referred to seems to correspond with that which logical 
writers bave named the fallacy of division. It consists in 
applying to facts in their separate state what only belongs 

Inrersion of a proposition ? Examples? Can any pr^xMitioM be inrwièà saMyf 
InattentioQ to important distinctions } Exai^ple. Seply to tlUs } FkUacies of (UritMa 
and c(»DpoBteion 1 
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to them coUectively. The converse of it is the fallacy of 
composition. It consists in applying to the facts collec- 
tive! y what helongs only to them, or to some of them, in 
their separate state ; — as if one were to show that a certain 
kind of testimony is ahsolutely to be relied on, and thence 
were to contend that testimony in general^^is worthy of ah- 
soluté confidence. 

X. A fréquent fallacy consists in first overtuming an un* 
Sound argument, and thence reaaoning against the doctrine 
which this argument was meant to support. This is the 
part of a mère casuist, not of a sincère inquirer after truth ; 
for it by no means follows that a doctrine is false bccause 
unsound arguments hâve been adduced in support of it. We 
hâve formerly alluded to some remarkable examples of this 
fallacy, especially in regard to those important principles 
commonly called first truths ; which, we hâve seen, admit 
of no processes of reasoning, and consequently are in no 
degree afiècted by arguments exposing the fallacy of such 
processes. We leam from this, on the other hand, the im- 
portance of avoiding ail weak and inconclusive arguments, 
or doubtful statements ; for, independently of the opening 
which they give for sophistical objections, it is obvious that 
on other grounds the reasoning is onl^ encumbcred by 
them. It is the part of the casuist to rest the weight of bis 
objections on such weak points, leaving out of view those 
which he cannot contend with. It may even happen that a 
conclusion is true, though the whole reasoning may bave 
been weak, unsound, and irrelevant. The casuist, of course, 
in such a case attacks the reasoning, and not the conclu- 
sion. On the other hand, there may be much in an argu- 
ment which is true, or which may be conceded ; while the 
most important part of it is untrue, and the conclusion false. 
An inexperienced reasoner, in such a case, thinks it neces- 
sary to combat every point, and thus exposes himself to 
Sound replies from bis adversary on subjects which are of 
no importance. A skilful reasoner concèdes or passes over 
ail such positions, and rests bis attack on those in which 

Confoundîng an argument with the doctrine it waa intended to support. Fractical 
direction arisiog froin thit? Course to be taken in regard to weak points. SkOAil 
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the fallaey is really involved. An example illustrative oï 
this subject is familiar to those who are acquainted witb 
the controversy respecting our idea of cause and effect. 
Mr. Hume stated in a clear manner the doctrine that this 
idea is derived entirely from our expérience of a uniform 
séquence of two events; and founded upon this an argument 
against our belief in a great First Cause. This ]ed to a 
controversy respecting the original doctrine itself ; and it is 
not many years since it was contended by respectable indi- 
yiduals that it is nothing less than the essence of atheism 
to maintain that our notion of cause and efiect originales in 
the observation of a uniform séquence. It is now, perhaps, 
nniversally admitted that this doctrine is correct, and that 
the sophism of Mr. Hume consisted in d<;ducing from it 
conclusions which it in no degree warranted. This impor- 
tant distinction we formerly alluded to ; namely, that our 
idea of cause and efifect in regard to any two individual 
events is totally distinct from our intuitive impression of 
causation, or our absolute conviction that every event musi 
hâve an adéquate cause. 

XL A sophism somewhat connected with the former con 
sists in disproving a doctrine, and on that account assuming 
the opposite doctrine to be true. It may be true, but its 
tmth does not dépend upon the falsehood of that which is 
opposed to it ; yct this will be fbund a principle of not un- 
frcquent occurrence in unsound reasonings. 

XII. Fallacies are often introduced in what may be 
termed an oblique manner; or, as if upon a generally 
admitted authority. The efiect of this is to take off the 
appearance of the statement being made directly by the 
author, and resting upon his own authority, by which we 
might be led to examine its truth. For this purpose it 
is put, perhaps, in the form of a question ; or is intro* 
duced by such expressions as the foUowing : — " it is a 
remarkable fact," — ** it is somewhat singular," — " it bas 

Ezample. Mr. Huine's doctrine, and his inference from it 7 Former opinion ef hfti 
doctrine 7 Présent opinion of the doctrine and the inference 7 Disproving a doctrine 
•nd inferring the opposite to be true 7 PaHacies introduced in an oblique maoa«r 9 
EzAinplM. 
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been argued with much justice," — ^**it will be generally 
admitted," Sec. 

XITI. Fallacy may arise from leaving the main subject 
of discussion, and arguing upoa points which hâve but a 
secondary relation to it. This is one of the resources of 
the casuist when he finds himself in the worst of the argu- 
ment. Nearly allied to this is the art of skilfully dropping 
part of a statcment, when the reasoner finds he cannot sup- 
port it, and going on boldly with the remaînder as if he stiil 
maintained the whole. 

XIV. Much of the fallacy and ambiguity of processes of 
reasoning dépends entirely, as formerly stated, on the use of 
terms. This may consist in two contending parties using 
the same word in différent meanings without defining what 
their meanings are ; in one or both using terms in a sensé 
differeat from their commonly recognised acceptation, or in 
using them in one sensé in one part of the argument, and in 
another in a différent part of it. Such disputes, according- 
ly, are often interminable ; and this mode of disputation is 
one of the great resources of the casuist, or of him who 
argues for victory, not for truth. The remedy is, that every 
reasoner shall be required clearly to define the terms which 
he employs ; and that in every controversy certain premises 
or preliminaries shall be fixed in which the parties are 
agreed. The ambiguity of terms is in fact so extensive a 
source of fallacy, that scarcely any sophistical argument 
will be found free from it ; as in almost every language the 
same term is used with great diversity of meanings. Let 
us take, for example, the term faith. It means a mère Sys- 
tem of opinions, confidence in testimony, reliance on the 
integrity, fidelity, and stability of character of other beings, 
an act of the understanding in regard to abstract truth pre- 
sented to it, and a mental condition by which truths of an- 
other description exert a uniform influence over the moral 
feelings, the will, and the whole character. In the contro- 
versies which bave arisen out of this word, it will probably 
be found that thèse various meanings bave not been suffi- 

Wandermg from the question t Wrong use of termi 7 CovicqvMicm of H ? Bem» • 
âj I EzuDple : term ùMh t 
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ciently distingaished from each other. À celebrated pas* 
sage in the *' Spirit of Laws" bas been justly referred to as 
a remarkable^ example of tbe saine kind of sopbism. " The 
Deity," says Montesquieu, " bas bis laws ; tbe material 
world, its laws ; intelligences superior to man, tbeir laws ; 
tbe brutes, tbeir laws; man, bis laws." In this sbort pas- 
sage tbe term laws is employed, probably, in four sensés, 
remarkably difièrent. 

XV. Tbere are varions other sources of fallacy, consist* 
ing chiefly in the use of arguments which cannot be ad* 
mitted as relevant in regard to tbe process of reasoning, 
tbougb tbey may carry a certain weight in référence to tbe 
individuals concemed. Among thèse may be reckoned 
appeals to bigh autborities, to popular préjudices, or to tbe 
passions of tbe multitude ; and wbat is called tbe argumen' 
tum ad hominem. If a person, for example, be arguing in 
support of a particular ru le of conduct, we may retort upon 
him that bis own conduct in certain instances was in direct 
opposition to it. This may be very true in regard to tbe 
individual, but can bave no influence in tbe discussion of 
tbe question. 

XVI. One of tbe most common sources of fallacy cou- 
sists of distorted views and partial statements ; — such as 
facts disguised, modified, or collected on one side of a ques- 
tion ; or arguments and autborities adduced in support of 
particular opinions, leaving out of view those which tend 
to diflèrent conclusions. Misstatement, in one form or an- 
other, may indeed be considered as a most fruitful source 
of controversy ; and, amid tbe contests of rival disputants, 
the chief dimculty which meets tbe candid inquirer after 
trutb, is to bave tbe subject presented to bis mind without 
distortion. Hence tbe importance, in every inquiry, of 
suspending our judgment, and of patiently devoting our- 
selves to clear tbe subject from ail imperfect views and 
partial statements. Without the most anxious attention to 
this rule, a statement may appear satisfactory, and a de- 

Example from tbe "Spirit ofLawa" The urgumentum ad hominem, ExamjfiBOt 
iUi9 Incorrect Tiewi and statemanta 9 Frequencj of it 9 
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doction Iftgitîmate, which are in fact leading us widely 
astray from the truth. 

After every possible care in any process of reasoning 
we inay still find. in many cases, a degree of doubt, anc^ 
even certain varieties of opinion in regard to the impon 
and bearing of the argument. This arises partly from 
actual différences in the power of judging, or what we cail 
in common language, vigor of mind; and partly frore 
différences in attention, or in the habit of applying the 
judgment closely to the éléments of an inquiry. Hence 
the varieties of opinion that may be held by diflferent indi- 
viduals on the same subject, and with the same facts before 
them ; and the degree of uncertainty which attends varions 
processes of reasoning. There is one species of reasoning 
which is free from ail this kind of uncertainty, namely, the 
mathematical ; and the superiority of it dépends upon the 
folio wing circumstances: — 

1. Nothing is taken for çranted, or dépends upon mère 
authority; and, consequently, there is no room for fallacy 
or doubt in regard to the premises on which the reasoning 
is founded. No examination of facts is required in any 
degree analogous to that which is necessary in physical 
science. The mathematician, indeed, proceeds upon as- 
sumptions of such a kind that it is in his own power to 
clear them from ail ambiguity, and from every thing not 
connected with the subject. 

2. In the farther progress of a mathematical argument, 
if we hâve any doubt of a proposition which is assumed as 
the resuit of a former process, we bave only to turn to the 
démonstration of it, and be immediately satisfied. Thus, 
if any step of a process be founded upon the principle that 
ail the angles of a triangle are equal to two right-angles, or 
that the square of the hypoténuse is equal to the sum of 
the squares of the two sides, should we bave any doubt of 
the truth of thèse conclusions, the démonstration of them is 
before us. But if an argument be founded on the principle 
that the heavenly bodies attract one another with a force 
which is directly as their quantity of matter, and iuversely 

Some uncertainty unavoidable. Reason for it ? Exception. Grounda of the saperioilty 
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M the square of their distance ; this great principle must 
bo received on the authority of the eminent men by whom 
it was ascertained, the mass of mankind having neither the 
power nor the means of verifying it. 

3. AU the terms are fully and distinctly defîned, and 
there is no room for obscurity or ambiguity in regard to 
them. 

4. The various steps in a process of mathematical reason- 
ing foUow each other so closely and consecutively, as to 
carry a constant conviction of absolu te certainty ; and, pro- 
vided we are in possession of the necessary premises, eiach 
single step is short, and the resuit obvions. 

5. The proper objects of mathematical reasoning are 
quantity and its relations ; and thèse are capable of being 
defined and measured with a précision of which the objects 
of other kinds of reasoning are entirely unsusceptible. It 
is, indeed, always to be kept in mind, that mathematical 
reasoning is only applicable to subjects which can be de- 
fined and measured in this manner, and that ail attempts to 
extend it to subjects of other kinds bave led to the greatest 
absurdities. 

Notwithstanding the high degree of précision which thus 
distinguishes mathematical reasoning, the study of mathe- 
niatics does not, as is commonly supposed, necessarily lead 
to précision in other species of reasoning, and still less to 
correct investigation in physical science. The explanation 
that is given of the fact seems to be satisfactory. The 
mathematician argues certain conclusions from certain as- 
sumptions, rather than from actual ascertained facts ; and 
the facts to which he may hâve occasion to refer are so 
simple, and so free from ail extraneous matter, that their 
truth is obvions, or is ascertained withçut difficulty. By 
being conversant with truths of this nature, he does not 
learn that kind of caution and severe examination which is 
required in physical science, for enabHng us to judge 
whether the statements on which we proceed are true, and 
whether they include the whole truth which ought to enter 
into the investigation. He thus acquires a habit of too 
great facility in the admission of data or premiseS, which is 

Use of temu. Uegular «uccotsion of Mepa. Objecta of mathematical reaaouingf 
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the part of every investigation which the physical iilqnirer 
scrutin izes with the most anxious care, and too great con- 
fidence in the mère force of reasoning, without adéquate 
attention to the previous processes of investigation on which 
ail reasoning must be founded. It has been, accordingly, 
remarked by Mr. Stewart, and other accurate observers of 
inteliectual character, that mathematicians are apt to be 
exceedingly credulous, in regard both to opinions and to 
matters of testimony ; while, on the other hand, persons 
who are chiefly conversant with the uncertain sciences, 
acquire a kind of scepticism in regard to statements, which 
is apt to lead them into the opposite error. Thèse observa- 
tions, of course, apply only to what we may call a mère 
mathematician, a character which is now probably rare, 
since the close connection was established between the 
mathematical and physical sciences in the philosophy of 
Newton. 

In the various steps constituting a process of reasoning 
or a process of investigation, in any department of know- 
ledge, our guide is reason or judgmcnt. Its peculiar pro- 
vince is to give to each fact or each pnnciple a proper 
place and due influence in the inquiry, and to trace the real 
and true tendency of it in the conclusion. It is, of course 
assisted by other mental opérations, as memory, conception, 
and abstraction, but especially by attention, or a deliberate 
and careful application of the mind to each fact and each 
considération which ought to hâve a place in the inquiry. 
This is entirely a voluntary exercise of the mind, strength- 
ened and made easy by habit, or fréquent exercise, and 
weakened or impaired by disuse or misappltcation ; and 
there is, perhaps, nothing which has a greater influence in 
the formation of character, or in determining the place 
which a man is to assume among bis fellow-men. 

This Sound exercise of judgment is widely distinct from 
the art of ingenious disputation. The object of the former 
is lo weigh fully and candidly ail the relations of things, 
and to give to each fact its proper weight in the inquiry ; 

Mr. Stawmn's remark Y To what dan doea thia remark appir i The guide in rMb- 
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the aim of the latter is to seize with rapidity particular re- 
lations, and to find facts bearing upon a particular view of 
a subject. This habit when much exercised tends rather îq 
vrhhdrtxw the attention from the cultivation of the former 
Thus, it has not unfreqaently happened, that an ingénions 
pleader has made a bad judge ; and that acute and power- 
fui disputants hâve perplexed themselves by their own 
subtleties, till they hâve ended by doubting of every thing. 
The same observation applies to controversial writing ; and 
faence the hésitation with which we receive the arg^uments 
and statements of a keen controvertist, and the necessity of 
hearing both sides. In naaking use of this caution, we may 
not accuse the reasoner of any unsound arguments or false 
statements. We only charge him with acting tjie part of 
an ingénions pleader, who brings forward the statements 
and arguments calculated to favor one side of a question, 
and ieaves those of the opposite side ont of view. The can- 
did inquirer, like the just judge, considers both sides, and 
endeavors, according to the bcst of his jndgment, to décide 
between thcm. To the same principle we trace the suspi- 
cion with which we receive the statements of an author, 
who first brings forward his doctrine, and then proceeds to 
collect facts in support of it. To a similar process we may 
ascribe the paradoxical opinions in wbich sophistical writers 
hâve landed themselves, often on subjects of the highest im- 
portance, and which they hâve continued to advocate, with 
much appearance of an honest conviction of their truth. It 
would be unjust to suppose that thèse writers hâve always 
intended to impose upon others ; they bave very often im- 
posed upon themselves ; but they hâve donc so by their 
own voluntary act, in ^ misapplication of their reasoning 
powers. They bave directed their attention, exclusively or 
chiefly, to one view of a subject, and hâve neglected to 
direct it, with the same care, to the facts and considérations 
which tend to support the opposite conclusions. 

In regard to the sound exercise of judgment, it is farthei 
to be refharked, that it may exist without the habit of ob- 
serving the varioûs steps in the mental process which is con- 

CompaHaon of the two. Influence of the habit of dieputation. Dtfll^rence betwem 
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nected with it. Thm we find men of that character to 
which we give the name of strong sound sensé, who form 
just and comprehensive conclusions on a subject, without 
beiug able to explaîn to others the chain of thought by which 
they arrived at them ; and who, when they attempt to do 
so, are apt to bewilder themselves, and fait into absurdities. 
Such persons, accordingly, are adapted for situations re- 
quiring both soundness.of judgment and promptitude in 
action ; but they make a bad figure in public speaking or 
reasoning. They are, indeed, possessed of a faculty more 
valuable than any thing that metaphysics or logic can fur- 
nish ; but a due attention to thèse sciences might increase 
their usefulness, by enabling them to communicate to others 
the mental process which led to their décisions. A person 
of this description, according to a well-known anecdote, when 
appointed to a judicial situation in one of the colonies, re- 
ceived from an eminent judge the advice to trust to bis own 
good sensé in forming bis opinions, but never to attempt to 
State the grounds of them. " The judgment," said he, " will 
probably be right, the argument will infallibly be wrong." 
When this strong sound judgment and correct logical habits 
are united in the same individual, they form the character 
of one who arrives at true conclusions on any subject to 
which his attention is directed, and, at the same time, carries 
others along with him to a full conviction of their truth. 

We bave, then, every reason to believe that, though 
there may be original difièrences in the power of judgment, 
the chief source of the actual varieties in this important 
function is rather to be found in its culture and régulation. 
On this subject there are various considérations of the high- 
est interest, claiming the attention of those who wish to 
hâve the understanding trained to the investigation of truth. 
Thèse are chiefly referable to two heads, namely, the man- 
ner in which the judgment suffèrs from déficient culture ; 
and the manner in which it is distorted by want of due régu- 
lation. 

L The judgment is impaired by déficient culture. This 

Ezample. Such Indiiriduals qua^fiad for what dutles? Means of increasinf tbeir 
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il exemplified in that listless and indifièrent habit of the 
mind in which there is no exercise of correct thinking, or 
of a close and continued application of tbe attention to sub* 

Î'ects of real importance. The mind is engrossed by frivo- 
iVes and trifles, or bewildered by the wild play of the ima* 
gination ; and, in regard to opinions on the most important 
subjects, it either feels a total indiflèrence, or receives them 
from others without the exertion of thinking or examining 
for itseif. The individuals who are thus afiècted either be- 
come the dupes of sophistical opinions imposed upon them 
by other men, or spend their lives in frivolous and unworthy 
pursuits, with a total incapacity for ail important inquiries. 
A slight degree removed from this condition of mind is 
another, in which opinions are formed on slight and partial 
examination, perhaps from viewing one side of a question, 
or, at least, without a full and candid direction of the atten- 
tion to ail the facts which ought to be taken into the in- 
quiry. Both thèse conditions of mind may perhaps origi- 
nale partly in constitutional peculiarities or erroneous édu- 
cation; but they are fixed and increased by habit and 
indulgence, until, after a certain time, they probably be- 
come irrémédiable. They can be corrected only by a dili- 
gent cuhivation oî the important habit which, in common 
language, we call sound and correct thinking ; and which 
is of cqual value, whether it be applied to the formation of 
opinions, or to the régulation of conduct. 

IL The judgment is vitiated by want of due régulation ; 
and this may be ascribed chiefly to two sources, préjudice 
and passion. Préjudice consists in the formation of opi- 
nions before the subject bas been really examined. Èy 
means of this, the attention is misdirected, and the judgment 
biassed, in a manner of which the individual is often in a 
great measure unconscious. The highest degree of it is 
exemplified in that condition of the mind in which a man 
fîrst forms an opinion which interest or inclination may 
hâve suggestcd ; then proceeds to collect arguments in sup 
port of it ; and concludes by reasoning himself into the be 
lief of what he wishes to be true. It is thus that the judg* 
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ment is apt to be miâkd, in a greater or less déférée, by par- 
ty spirit and personal attachments or antipathies ; and it is 
clear that ail such influence is directly opppsed to its sound 
and healthy exercise. The same observations apply to pas 
sion, or the influence exerted by the moral feelings. The 
most striking example of tkis is prjesented by that depraved 
condition of the mind,'which distoi'ts the judgment in regard 
to the great principles of moral rectitude. " A man's un- 
derstanding," says Mr. Locke, " seldom fails him in this 
part, nnless his will would hâve it so ; îf he takes a wrong 
course, it is most commonly because he goes wilfuUy out of 
the way, or at least chooses to be bewildered ; and there 
are few, if any, who dreadfuUy mistake, that are willing to 
be right." 

Thèse facts are worthy of much considération, and they 
appear to be equâlly interesting to ail classes of men,what- 
cver may be the degree of their mental cultivation, and what- 
erer the subjects are to whiçh their attention is moire parti- 
cularly directed. There is one class of truths to which they 
apply with peculiar force, — namely, those which relate to 
the moral government of God, and the conditfon of man as 
a responsible being. Thèse great truths and the évidence 
on which thejr are founded, are addressed to our jù^dgment 
as rational beings ; they are pressed upon onr attention as 
^eatures destined for another state ôf exist^ce ; and the 
sacred duty from which no individual can be absolved, is a 
voluntary exercise of his thinking and reasoning powers, — 
it is solemnly, sériously, and deliberately to consider. On 
thèse subjects a man may frame any system for himself, and 
may rest in that system as truth ; but the solemn inquiry is, 
not what opinions he has formed, but in what manner he 
has formed them. Has. he approached the great inquiry 
with a sincère désire to discover the truth; and has\he 
brought to it a mind ndther misled by préjudice, nor dis- 
torted by the condition of its moral feelings ; — has he direct- 
ed his attention to ail the facts and évidences with an in- 
lensity suited to their momentous importance ; and ha» Jae 
eonducted the whole investigation with a deep and serious 
feeling that it carries with.it an interest which reaches into 

Paaiioa 7 Locke'é remark. Important application of tlieie principlea. The nai 
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etemity f Trath b immutable and etemal, but :t may élude 
the frivolouB or prejudieed inquirer: and, even when he 
thinks his conclusions are the result of much examination, 
he may be resting his highest concertis in delusion and 
fakehood. 

The human mind, indeed, even in its highest state of cul- 
ture, bas been found inadéquate to the attainment bf the true 
knowledge of the Deity ; but light from heaven bas shone 
upon the scène of doubt andof darkness, which will conduct 
the huiÀble inquirer through every difficulty, until he arrive 
at the full perception and commanding influence of the 
tmth ;— of truth such as human intellect never conld bave 
Yeached, and which, to every one who receives it, brings its 
own évidence that it cornes from God. 

Finally, the sound exercise of jud^ent bas a remarka- 
ble influence in producing and maintaming that tranquillity 
of mind which results from a due application of its powers, 
and a correct estimate of the relations of tbings. The want 
of this exercise leads a man fo be unduly engrossed with the 
frivolities of life, unreasonably elated by its ioys, and unrea- 
'Sonably depressed by its sorrows. A sound and well regu- 
lated judgment tends to préserve fîrom ail such dispropor- 
tioned pursuits and émotions. It does so, by leading ûs to 
view ail présent tbings in their true relations, to estimate 
aright their relative value, and to fix the degree of atten- 
tion of which thcy are worthy ; — it does so, in a more espe- 
cial manner, by leading us to compare the présent life, 
which js so rapidly passing over us, with the paramount 
importance and overwhehaing interest of the life which is 
to come. ' 

The truth wHhin the reach of ererj mind. Effect of aoufid jadgment In producbig 
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OF THB trSB OF REASON IN CORHECTING THE IMPRESSIONS OF 
* THE MIND IN REGARD TO EXTERNAL THINOS. 

This subject leads to an investigation of great and exten* 
cive interest, of whick I cannot hope to give more than a 
slight and iinperfect outline. My anxiety is, that what is 
attemptcd may be confined to Buthentic facts, and the most 
cautions conclusions ; and that it may be of some use in 
leading to farther inquiry. 

We bave seen the power wbich the mind possesses of re- 
calling the vivid impressions of scènes or events long gone 
by, in that mental process which we call conception. We 
haye seen also its power of taking the éléments of actual 
scènes, and forming them into new combinations, so as to 
represent to itself scènes and events which bave no real ex- 
istence. We bave likewise observed the remarkable mati- 
ner in which perdons, events, or scènes, long past, perbaps 
forgotten, are recalled into the mind by means of associa- 
tion ;î — trains of thought taking possession of the mind in a 
manner which we often cannot- account for, and bringing 
back facts or occurrences which had long ceased to be ob- 
}ecU of attention. Thèse remarkable processes aie most 
apt to take place \ndien the mind is in that passive state 
which we call a revery ; and they are more rarely observed 
when the attention is s^ctively exerted upon any distinct and 
continued subject of thought. 

During the présence in the mind of suçh a représentation, 
whether recalled by conception or association, or fabricated 
by imagination, there is probably, for the time, a kind of 
belief of its real and présent existence. But, on the least 
retum of the attention to the aflfairs of life, the vision is in- 
stantly dissipated ; and this is donc by reason comparing 
the vision with the actual state of things in the externfl 
world. The poet or the novelist, it is probable, feels hUn- 

Caution in regard to the ensuing diecuasion ? Conception ? Imagination ? Asaoeîa- 
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self, for the time, actually imbodied in the person of his he- 
To, and in that character judges, talks, and acts in the scène 
which he is depicting. This we call imagination ; but were 
the vision not ro be dissipated on his return to the ordinary 
relations of life, — were he then to act in a single instance 
in the cliaracter of the being of his imagination,— thi&would 
constitute insanity. * 

The condition of mind hère referred to does actually take 
place ; namely, a state in which the visions or impressions 
of the mind itself are believed to hâve a real and présent 
existence in the extern al world, and in which reason fails to 
correct this belief by the actual relations of external things. 
There are two conditions in which this occurs in a striking 
manner; namely, insanity and dreaming. Considered as 
mental phenomena, they bave a remarkable affinity to each 
other. The great différence between them is, that in in- 
sanity the erroneous impression being permanent, afiècts 
the conduct ; whereas, in dreaming, no influence on the 
conduct is producod, because the vision is dissipated upon 
awaking. The différence, a gain, between the mind under 
the influence of imagination, and in the state now under 
considération, is, that in the former the vision is buiit up by 
a voluntary effort, and is varied or dismissed at pleasure ; 
while in dreaming and insanity this power is suspended 
and the mind is left entirely under the influence of the chain 
of thoughts which happens to be présent, without being able 
either to vary or dismiss it. The particular chain or séries 
seems, in gênerai, perhaps always, to dépend upon associa- 
tions previously formed ; the various éléments of which 
bring up one another in a variety of singular combinations, 
and in a manner which we often cannot trace, or in any 
degree account for. The facts connected with this brunch 
-f thç subject form one of the most interesting parts of this 
Investigation. 

There are some other affections which -come under the 
samè class ; but insanity and dreaming are the two extrême 
examples. In dreaming, the bodily sensés are in a great 
measure shut up firom external impressions ; and the mflu- 
ence of the will upon bodily motions is also suspended, so 

Example. The vîaion somelimes not dissipated. Two cases 9 Stata of the miiid la 
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that no actions in gênerai follow. We shall afterward see 
that there are exceptions to this ; but it is tbe common state 
in dreaming. In insanity, on the other hand, the bodily 
sensés are awake to impressions from without, and bodily 
motion is under the influence of the will ; hence the maniac 
acts, under bis erroneous impressions, in a manner which 
often makes him dangerous to the community. There is 
an affection which holds an intermediate place between 
thèse two extrêmes, and présents a variety of interesting 
phenomena. This is somnambulism. It diiïers from dream 
ing, in the sensés being, to a certain degree, awake t* 
extemal things ; though that power is suspended by which 
the mental impressions are corrected by the influence of 
the extemal world. Thus, the somnambulist often under- 
stands what is said to him, and can converse with anothcr 
person in a tolerably connected manner, though always 
with some référence to bis erroneous mental impressions. 
He acts, also, under the influence of thèse ; but the remark- 
able diflerence between him and the maniac is, that the 
somnambulist can be rqused from his vision, and then the 
whole is dissipated. There are cases, indeed, in which the 
hallucination is more permanent, and cannot be at once in- 
terrupted in this manner : — thèse of course corne to border 
on insanity. 

There is still a fourth condition connected with this curi- 
ous subject ; namely, that in which a person awake, and in 
other respects in possession of bis rational powers, perccives 
spectral illusions. This, we shall see, is allied in a singu- 
lar manner to the affections now referred to. 

The subject, therefore, divides itself into four parts, which 
will form the separate toiHCs of the following observa- 
tions : — 

1. Dreaming. 

2. Somnambulism* 

3. Insanity. 

4. Spectral Illusions. 

The causes of thèse remarkable conditions of the mental 
fonctions are entirely béyond the reach of our inquiries ; 

In insaolty ? Somnambulism. lis nature f DlunratkA of thia.- More or \»m pw 
■ume&t Fourth condition 7 Récapitulation. 
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but the phenomena connected with them présent a subject 
of most interesting investigation. 

I. DREAMING. 

The peculiar condition of the mind in dreaming appears 
to be referable to two heads : — 

1. The impressions which arise in the mind are believed 
to hâve a Teal and présent existence ; and this belief is not 
corrected, as in the waking state, by comparing the concep- 
tion with the things of the extemal world. 

2. The ideas or images in the mind foUow one another 
according to associations over which we bave no control ; 
we cannot, as in the waking state, vary the senes, or stop 
it at our will. 

One of the most curions objects of investigation is to 
trace the manner in which the particular visions or séries 
of images arise. When considered in this view, a great 
variety may be observed in dreams. Some,of those which 
we are able to trace most distinctly, appear to be the fol- 
lowing : — 

I. Récent events, and récent mental émotions, mingled np 
into one continuons séries with each other, or with old 
^ events, by means of some feeling which had been in a 
greater or less degree allied to each of them, though in 
other respects they were entirely unconnected. We hear, 
perhaps, of a distressing accident ; we bave received some 
nnpleasant news of an absent friend; and we bave been 
concemed in some bu^ness which gave rise to anxiety : a 
dream takes place, in which ail thèse are combined toge- 
ther ; we are ourselves connected with the accident ; the 
absent friend is in our company ; and the person with whom 
the business was transacted also appears in the scène. 
The only bond of union among thèse occurrences was, 
that each of them gave rise to a similar kind of émotion ; 
and the train was probably excited by some bodily feeling 
of uneasiness, perhaps an oppression at the stomach, at the 

Condition of the mind in dreaming, how relêrred ? Sourcee of tlie imagea which vàm 
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time when the dream occurred. Without ihis, the particn* 
lar séries might not hâve take place at ail ; or some of the 
éléments of it might hâve occurred in* a totally difierent 
association.^ The absent friend might hâve appeared in 
connection with old and pleasing recollections, combined 
perhaps with persons and events associated with thèse, and 
without any référence to the painful intelligence by which 
the attention had been directed to him. We meet a person 
whom we bave not seen for many vears, and are led to in« 
quire after old friends, and to allude to events lone past. 
Dreams follow, in which thèse persons appear, and othei 
persons and occurrences connected with them ; but the in- 
dividual, whose conversation gave rise to the séries, does 
not appear in it, because he was not connected with the 
particiûar chain of events which was thus recalled into the 
mind. 

A woman who was a patient in the clinieal ward of the 
infirmary of Edinburgh, under the care of Dr. Duncan, 
talked a great deal in her sleep, and made numerous and 
very distinct allusions to the cases of other sick persons. 
Thèse allusions did not apply to any patients who were m 
the ward at that time ; but, after some observation, they 
were found to refer correctly to the cases of individuab 
who were there when this woman was a patient in the ward 
two years before. 

II. Trains of im^es brought up bv association with 
bodily sensations. Examples of this kmd are of fréquent 
occurrence. By the kind attention of my friend Dr. James 
Greg^ory, I hâve received a most interesting manuscript by 
his late eminent father, which contains a variety of curions 
matter on this subject. In this paper, Dr. Oregory men- 
tions of himself that, having on one occasion gone to bed 
with a vessel of bot water at his feet, he dreamed of walk- 
ing up the crater of mount Etna, and of feelinç the ground 
warm under him. He had at an early period of his life 
visited mount Vesuvius, and actually felt a strong sensation 
of warmth in his feet when walking up the side of the cra- 
ter ; but it was remarkable that the dream was not of Ve- 

Storr of Dr. Doncan'i patient. ïia»tm bnoackt np 1» badfly ■enwttoni I SUNry «f 
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■avius, but of ^tna, of which he had only read Brydone'a 
description. This was probably from the latter impression 
having been thé more récent. On anolher occasion, he 
dreamed of spending a winter at Hudson's Bay, and of 
suffering muen distress from the intense frost. He found 
that he had thrown off the bed-clothes in his sleep ; and, a 
few days before, he had been reading a very partie ular 
account of the state of the colonies in that country during 
winter. Agaîn, when suffering from toothache, he dreamed 
of undergoing the opération of tooth-drawing, with the ad- 
ditional circumstance that the opcrator drew a sound tooth, 
ieaving the aching one in its place. But the most striking 
anecdote in this interesting document is one in which simi- 
lar dreams were produced in a gentleman and his wife, at 
the same time, and by the same cause. It happened at the 
period when there was an alarm of French invasion, and 
almost every man in Edinburgh was a soldier. AU things 
had been arranged in expectation of the landing of an ene- 
my ; the first notice of which was to be given by a gun 
from the castle, and this was to be foUowed by a chaln of 
signais calculated to alarm the country in ail directions. 
Further, there had been recently in Edinburgh a splendid 
military spectacle, in which five thousand men had been 
drawn up in Prince's street, fronting the castle. The gen- 
tleman to whom the dream occurred, and who had been a 
most zealous volunteer, was in bed between two and three 
o'clock in the moming, when he dreamed of hearing the 
signal gun. He was immediately at the cast^e, witnessed 
the proceedings for displaying the signais, and saw and 
heard a great bustle over the town from troops and artillery 
assembling, especialîy in Prince's street. At this time he 
was roused by his wife, who awoke in a fright in consé- 
quence of a similar dream, connected with much noise and 
the landing of an enemy, and concluding with the death of 
a particular friend of her husband's, who had served with 
him as a volunteer during the late war. The origîn of this 
remarkable concurrence was ascertained, in the morning, 
to be the noise produced in the room above by the fâll of 
a pair of tongs which had been left in some very awkward 
position in support of a clothes-screen. Dr. Reid relates 
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of himself, that the dressing applied after a blister on hin 
head having become ruffled so as lo produce considérable 
uneasinesS) he dreamed of falling into the*hands of savages 
and being scalped by tbem. 

To this part of the subject are to be refcrred some re- 
markable cases in which, in particular individuals, dream» 
can be produced by whispering into their ears when they 
are asleep. One of the most curions as well as authentic 
examples of this kind bas been referred to by several wri- 
ters : I find the particulars in the paper of Dr. Gregory, 
and they were related to him by a gentleman who witneé»» 
ed them. The subject of it was an officer in the expédition 
to Louisburg in 1758, who had this peculiarity in so re- 
markable a degree, that bis companions in the transport 
were in the constant habit of amusing themselves at bis 
expense. They could produce in him any kind of dream 
by whispering into bis ear, especially if this was done by 
a friend with whose voice he was familiar. At one time 
they conducted him through the whole progress of a quarrel, 
which ended in a duel ; and, when the parties were sup- 
posed to be met, a pistol was put into his hand, which he 
fired, and was awakened by the report. On another occa- 
sion they found him asleep on the top of a locker or bunker 
in the cabin, when they made him believe he had fallen 
overboard, and exhorted him to save himself by swimming. 
He immediately imitated ail the motions of swimming. 
They then told him that a shark was pursuing him, and 
entrealted him to dive for his life. He instantly did so with 
Buch force as to throw himself entirely from the locker upon 
the cabin âoor, by which he was much bruised, and awaken* 
ed of course. After the landing of the army af Louisburg, 
his friends found him one day asleep in his tent, and evi- 
dently much annoyed by the cannonading. They then 
made hîm believe that he was engaged, when he expressed 
great fear, and showed an évident disposition to run away. 
Against this they remonstrated, but at the same time in- 
creased his fears by imitating the groans of the wounded 
and the dying i and when he asked, as he often did, who 
was down, they named his particular friends. At last they 
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told him that the man next himself in the Ime had tàki, 
wben he instantly sprang from his bed, rushed out of the tent, 
and was roused from his danger and his drearo together by 
falHng over the tent-ropcs. A remarkable circumstance in 
thi9 case was, that after thèse experiments he had no distinct 
recollection of his dreams, but only a confused feeling of 
oppression or fatifi^ue ; and used to tell his friends that h« 
was sure they had been playing some trick upon him. A 
case entirely similar is related in Smellie's Natural Histo* 
ry, the subject of which was a médical student at the uni- 
Tersity of Edinburgh. 

A singular fact has often been observed in dreams which 
are excited by a noise: namely, that the same sound 
awakes the person, and produces a dream which appears to 
him to occupy a considérable time. The following example 
of this has iJeen related to me : — A gentleman dreamed that 
he had enlisted as a soldier, joined his régiment, deserted, 
was apprehended, carried back, tried, condemned to be 
shot, and at last led out for exécution. After ail the usual 
préparations a gun was fired ; he awoke with the report, 
and found that a noise in an adjoining room had both pro- 
duced the dream and awakened him. The same want oî 
the notion of time is observed in dreams from other causes. 
Dr. Gregory mentions a gentleman, who, after sleeping in a 
damp place, was for a long tiihe liable to a feeling of suffo- 
cation whenever he slept in a lying posture ; and this was 
always accompanied by a dream of a skeleton which grasp* 
ed him violently by the throat. He could sleep in a sitting 
posture without any uneasy feeling; and after trying 
varions expédients he at last had a sentinel placed besidc 
him, with orders to awake him whenever he sunk down. 
On one occasion he was attacked by the skeleton, and a 
severe and long struggle ensued before he awoke. On 
finding fault with his attendant for allowing him to lie so 
long in such a state of suffering, he was assured that ne 
had not lain an instant, but had been Awakened the mo* 
ment he began to sink. The gentleman after a considerar 
ble time recovered from the affection. A friend of mine 
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Jreamed^at he orossed the Atlantic, and spent a fortnight 
in America. In embarking on his retum, ne fell into the 
sea ; and, havio^ awoke with the fright, discovered that he 
had not been asleep above ten minutes» 

III. Dreams consistin^ of the revival of old associations 
respecting things which nad entirely passedout of the mind, 
and which seemed to hâve been forefotten. It is often im- 
possible to trace the manner in which thèse dreams arise ; 
and some of the facts connected with them.scarcely appear 
referable to any principle with which we are at présent ac- 
quainted. The following example occurred to a particular 
friend of mine, and may be relied upon in its most minute 
particulars : — 

The gentleman was at the time connected with one of 
the principal banks in Glasgow, and was at his place at the 
Celler's table, where money is paid, when a person entered 
demandii^ payment of a sum of six pounds. There were 
several people waiting, who were, in tum, entitled to be 
attended before him ; but he was extremely impatient, and 
rather noisy ; and, being besides a remarkable stammerer, 
he became so annoying, that ahother ^ntleman requested 
my friend to pay him his money and get r\d of him. He 
did so, accorcUngly, but with an expression of impatience at 
being obliged to attend to him before his tum, and thou^ht 
no more of the transaction. At the end of the year, which 
was eight or nine months after, the books of the bank could 
not be made to balance, the deficiency being exactly six 
pounds. Several days and nights had been spent in endea- 
voring to discover the error, but without success ; when, at 
last, my friend retumed home, much fati^ed, and went to 
bed. He dreamed of being at his place m the bank, and 
the whole transaction with the stammerer, as now detailed, 
passed before him in ail its particulars. He awoke under a 
full impression that the dream was to lead him to a dis- 
Govery of what he was so anxiously in search of ; and, on 
examination, soon discovered that the sum paid to this 
person in the manner now mentioned, had been neglected 
to be inserted in the book of interests, and that it exactly 
•ccounted for the error in the balance. 

S^y l7al of forgottea asiociatfaïui. Caae of Om ttiter of a bMtk. 
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This case, upon a little considération, vrill appear to be 
exceedingly reraarkable, because the impression recalled in 
this singular manner was one of which there was no con* 
Bciousness at the timewhen it occurred; and, consequently, 
we cannot suppose that any association took place which 
could hâve assisted in recalling it. For the fact upon 
which the importance of the case rested was, not his hav- 
ing paid the money, but having neglected to insert the 
payment. Now of this there was no impression made upon 
the mind at the time, and we can scarcely conçoive on 
what principle it could be recalled. The deficie'ncy being 
six pounds, we may, indeed, suppose the gentleman endea- 
voring to recollect whether there could hâve been a pay- 
ment of this sum made in any irregular manner which could 
hâve led to an omission, or an error ; but in the transac- 
tions of an extensive bank, in a ^eat commercial city, a 
payment of six pounds, at the distance of eight or nine 
months, could hâve made but a very faint impression ; and 
upon the whole, the case présents, perhaps, one of the most 
remarkable mental phenomena connected with this curious 
subject. The foUowing is of the same nature, though much 
less extraordinary, from the shortness of the interval ; and 
it may perhaps be considered as a ^mple act of memory, 
though, for the same reason as in the former case, we can- 
not trace any association which could bave recalled the 
circumstance : — A gentleman who was appointed to an 
office in one of the principal banks in Edinburgh found, on 
balancing his first day*s transactions, that the money under 
his charge was déficient by ten pounds. After many fruit- 
less attempts to discover the cause of the error, he went 
home, not a little annoyed by the resuit of his first experi- 
ment in banking* In the night he dreamed that he was at 
his place in the bank, and that a gentleman who was per- 
sonally known to him presented a draught for ten pounds. 
On awaking, he recoUected the dream, and also recollected 
that the gentleman who appeared in it had actually receiv- 
ed ten pounds. On going to thè bank, he found that he 
had negleeled to enter the payment, and that the gentle* 
man's or&r had by accident fallen among some pièces of 
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paper, which had been thrown on the âoor to be swept 
away. 

I bave formerly referred to some remarkable cases in 
whicb langages long forgotten were recovered during a 
State of delirium. Somethïng ver y analogous seems to oc- 
cur in dreaming, of which I bave received tbe foUowing 
example from an able and intelligent friend. In bis youth 
be was very fond of tbe Greek language, and made consi* 
derable.progress in it; but afterwards, being actively en- 
gaged in other pursuits, be so entirely forgot it that be can* 
not even read tbe words. But be bas often dreamed of 
reading Greek works which be had been accustomed to use 
at collège, and with a most vivid impression of fully under* 
standing them. 

A further, and most interesting illustration of tbe class of 
dreams referred to under this bead, is found in an anecdote 
lately publisbed by tbe distinguisbed author of the Waverly 
novels, and considered by bira as authentic : — " Mr. R. of 
Bowland, a gentleman of landed property in the vale of Ga- 
la, was prosecuted for a very considérable sum, tbe accumu- 
lated arrears of teind, (or tithe,) for which be was said to 
be indebted to a noble family, tbe titulars, (lay impropria- 
tors of tbe tithes.) Mr. R. was strongly impressed with 
tbe belief that bis father had, by a form of process peculiar 
to tbe law of Scotland, purchased thèse lands from the titu- 
lar, and therefore that the présent prosecution was ground- 
less. But after an industrious search among bis fatber's 
papers, an investigation of the public records, and a care- 
ful inquiry among ail persons who had transacted law-busi- 
ness for bis father, no évidence could be recovered to sup- 
port bis defence. The period was now near at hand when 
ne conccived the loss of bis lawsuit t 
had formed bis détermination to ride i 
and make the best bargain be could i 
mise. He went to bed with this r 
tbe circumstances of tbe case floatiu] 
a dream to the following purpose :- 
been many years dead, appeared to bim, he thought, and 
asked bim wby he was disturbed in bis mind. In dreams 

Knowledge of languairea re^i^ed in dre&ma- fizample^ Anecdote related ïij Walter 
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are not surirnsed at iîuck apparitions. Mr. R. thonriit 

that he informed his futher of the cause of his distreaa, aâd* 
ing that the payment of a oonsider able sum of money was 
the more unpleasant to him, beeause he had a strong con- 
Bciousnesa that it was not due, though he was unable to re- 
Gover any évidence in support of his belief. *You are 
right, my son,' replied the patemal shade;* ' I did acquire 
right to thèse temds, for payment of which you are now 
prosecuted. The papers relating to the transaction are in 

the hands of Mr. , a writ«r (or attomey) wbo is now 

retired from professional business, and résides at Iny^*e6k, 
near Ëdinburgh. He was a person whom I employed on 
that occasion for a particular reason, but who never, on 
any other occasion, transacted business on my account. It 
is very possible,' pursued the vision, * that Mr. — — - may hâve 
forgotten a roatter which is now of a very old date ; but 

rou may call it to his recollection by this token, that when 
came to pay his account, there was difiîculty in getting 
change for a Portugal pièce of gold, and that we were 
fbrced to drink out the balance at a tavem.' 

" Mr. R. awoke in the moming, with ail the words of 
his vision imprinted on his mind, and thought it worth while 
to ride across the country to Inveresk, instead of going 
straight to Ëdinburgh. When he came th^re he waited 
on the gentleman mentioned in the dream, a very old man ; 
without saying any thing of the vision, he inquired whether 
he remembered having condueted such a matter for his 
deceased father. The old gentleman coulé not at first 
bring the circumstance to his recollection ; but, on mention 
of the Portugal pièce of gold, the whole retumed upon his 
memory ; he made an immédiate searoh for the papers, and 
recovered them, — so that Mr. R. carried to Ëdinburgh the 
documents necessary to gain the cause which he was on 
the verge of losing." 

There is every reason to believe that this vwy interest- 
ingcase is referable to the principle lately mentioned : that 
the gentleman had heard the circum^tances from his father, , 
but had «atirely forgotten them, until the fréquent and in- 
tense application of his mind to the subject with which they 
were connected at length gave rise to a train of associa» 
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tioTi whieh recalled them in the dream. To the samo prin* 
ciple «re referable the two following anecdotes, which I 
hâve Teceived as entirely authentic. A gentleman of the 
law in Ëdinburgh had mislaid an important paper, relating 
to some affairs on which a public meeting was soon to be 
held. He had been making most anxious search for it for 
niany days ; but the evening of the day preceding that on 
which the meeting was to be held had arrived, without his 
being able to discover it. He went to bed under great anx- 
iety and disappointment, and dreamed that the paper was 
in a box appropriated to the papers of a particuiar family^ 
with which it was in no way connected : it was accor- 
dingly found there in the moming. — Another individual, 
connected with a public office, had mislaid ^, paper of such 
importance, that he was threatened with the loss of his 
situation if he did not produce it. After a long but unsuc- 
cessful search, under intense anxiety, he also dreamed of 
discovering the paper in a particuiar place, and found it 
there accordingly. 

IV. A class of dreams which présents an interesting sub* 
ject of observation includes those in which a strong pro- 
pensity of character, or a strong mental émotion, is imbodi- 
ed into a dream, and by some natural coïncidence is fulfil- 
led. A murderer mentioned by Mr. Combe had dreamed 
of committing murder some years before the event took 
place. But more remarkable still are those instances, many 
of them authentic, in which a dream bas given notice of 
an event which was occurring at the time, or occurred soon 
after. The following story bas been long mentioned in 
Edinburgh, and there seems no reason to doubt its authen- 
ticity: — A clergyman had come to this city from a short 
distance in the country, and was sleeping at an inn, when 
he dreamed of seeing a fire, and one of his children in the 
midst of it. He awoke with the impression, and instantly 
left town on his return home. When he arrived within 
sight of his house, he found it on fire, andgot there in time 
to assist in saving one of his children, who, in the alarm 
and confusion, had been left in a situation of danger. With- 
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out calling in question the possibility of supematural com- 
munication in such cases, this strikinç occurrence, of whicb 
I beliere there is little reason to doubt the truth, may per« 
haps be accounted for on simple and nsltural principles. Let 
us suppose, that tho gentleman had a servant who had 
shown great carelessness in regard to fire, and had often 
given rise in bis mind to a strong appréhension that be 
might set fire to the bouse. His anxiety might be increased 
by being from home, and the same circumstance might 
make the servant still more careless. Let us farther sup* 
pose that the gentleman, before going to bed, had, in addi- 
tion to this anxiety, suddenly recollected that there was on 
that day, in the neighborhood of his bouse, some fair or pe- 
riodical merry-making, from whicb the servant was very 
likely to return home in a state of intoxication. It was 
most natural that thèse impressions sbould be imbodied in- 
to a dream of his bouse being on lire, and that the same 
circumstances might lead to the dream being fulfîlled. 

A gentleman in £dinburgh was afiected with aneurism of 
the popliteal artery, for whicb he was under the care of two 
eminent surgeons, and the day was iîxed for the opération. 
About two days before the time appointed for it, the wife of 
the patient dreamed that a change had taken place in the 
disease, in conséquence of whicb the opération would not 
be required. On examining the tumor in the moming, the 
gentleman was astonished to fînd that the pulsation had en- 
tirely ceased ; and, in short, this turned ont to be a sponta- 
neous cure. To persons not professional it may be right to 
mention that the cure of popliteal aneurism withouf an ope- 
ration is a very uncommon occurrence, not happening in one 
out of numerous instances, and never to be looked upon as 
probable in any individual case. It is likely, however, that 
the lady had heard of the possibility of such a termination, 
and that her anxiety had very naturally imbodied this into 
a dream ; the fulfîlment of it at the very time when the 
event took place is certainly a very remarkable coïnci- 
dence. The foUowing anecdotes also I am enabled to give 
as entirely authentic. A lady dreamed that an aged female 
relative had been murdered by a black servant, and the 
' dream occurred more than once. She was then so m 
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pressed by it that she went to the house of the lady to 
whom it related, and prevailed apon a gentleman to watch 
in an adjoining room during the following night. About 
three o'clock in the morning, the gentleman, hearing foot- 
steps on the stairs, left his place of concealment, and met 
the servant carrying up a quantity of coals. Being ques- 
tioned as to where he was going, he replied, in a confused 
and hurried manner, that he was going to mend his mis- 
tress' fire, — which, at three o'clock in the morning, in the 
middle of summer, was evidently impossible ; and, on further 
investigation, a strong knife was found concealed beneath 
the coals. Another lady dreamed that a boy, her nephew, 
had been drowned along with some young companions with 
whom he had en^aged to go on a sailing excursion in the 
Frith of Forth. She sent for him in che morning, and, with 
much difficulty, prevailed upon him to give up his engage- 
ment; his companions wen^ and were ail drowned. A 
gentleman dreamed that the devil carried him doAvn to the 
bottom of a coal-pit, where he threatened to burn him, un- 
less he would agrée to give himself up to his service. This 
he refused to do, and a warm altercation folio wed. He was 
at last allowed to départ, upon condition of sending down an 
individual whom the devil named, a worthless character 
well known in the neighborhood. A few days after, this 
person was found drowned, and under circumstances which 
gave every reason to believe that his death had been volun- 
tary. A lady in Edinburgh had sent her watch to bc re- 
paired ; a long time elapsed without her being able to reco- 
ver it, and, a^er many excuses, she began to suspect that 
something waë wrong. She now dreamed that the watch- 
maker's boy, by whom the watch was sent, had dropped it 
in the street, and injured it in such a manner that it could 
not be repaired. She then went to the master, and, with- 
out any allusion to her dream, put the question to him di- 
rectly ; when he confessed that it was true. 

Such coincidences dérive their wonderful character from 
standing alone and apart from those numerous instances in 
which such dreams take place without any fulfilment. An 
instance of a very singular kind is menti oned by Mr. Joseph 

Draam of a morder. Danger of drowning apparent!/ ioretold by a dream. Othar 
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Taylor, and is given by him as an undoubted fact. A yonng 
man who was at an academy a hundred miles from home 
dreamed that he went to his father's house in the night, 
tried the front-door, but found it locked ; got in by a back- 
door, and finding nobody out of bed, went directîy to the 
bedrooni of his parents. He then said to his mother, whom 
he found awake, " Mother, I am going a long journey, and 
am corne to bid you gooà-hye" On this she answered, 
under much agitation, " Oh, dear son, thou art dead !" He 
instantly awoke, and thought no more of his dream, until, 
a few days after, he received a letter from his father inquir- 
ing verv anxiously after his health, in conséquence of a 
frightful dream his mother had on the same night in which 
the dream now mentioned occurred to him. She dreamed 
that she heard some one attempt to open the front-door, 
then go to the back-door, and at last corne into her bed- 
room. She then saw it was her son, who came to the side 
of her bed, and said, " Mother, I am going a long journey, 
and am come to bid you good-bye ;" on which she ezclaim- 
ed, ** Oh, dear son, thou art dead !" But nothing unusual 
happened to any of the parties. The singular dream must 
hâve originated in some strong mental impression which 
had been made on both the individuals about the same time ; 
and to hâve traced the source of it woukl hâve been a mat- 
ter of great interest. 

On a similar principle, we are to account for some of the 
stories of second si^ht : — a gentleman sitting by the fire on 
a stormy night, and anxious about some or his domestics 
who are at sea in a boat, drops asleep for a few seconds, 
dreams very naturally of drowning men, and starts up with 
an exclamation that his boat is lost. If the boat retums in 
safety, the vision is no more thought of. If it is lost, as is 
very likely to happen, the story passes for second sight ; 
and it is, in fact, one of the anecdotes that are ffiven as the 
most authentic instances of it. ^ 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples of the fulfilmentof 
dreams on the principles which bave now been mentioned ; 
but I am induced to add the following, as it is certainly of 
a very interesting kind, and as I am enabled to give it as 
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entirely authentie in ail its particulars. A most res^peotable 
clergyman in a country parish of Scotland, made a collec- 
tion at bis church for an objcct of public benevolence, in 
which he felt very deeply interested. The amount of the 
collection, which was received in ladles carried through the 
church, fell greatly short of his expectation ; and, during 
the evening of the day, he frequently alluded to this with 
expressions of much disappointment. In the foUowing 
night he dreamed that three one-pound notes had been left 
in one of the ladles, having been so çompressed that they 
had stuck in the corner when the ladle was emptied. He 
was so impressed by the vision, that at an early hour in the 
morning he went to the church, found the ladle which he 
had seen in -bis dream, and drew from one of the corners of 
it three one-pound notes. This interesting case is perhaps 
capable of exp.anation upon simple principles. It appears, 
that on the evening preceding the day of the collectioa» 
the clergyman had been amusing himself by calculating 
what sum his congrégation wodtd prpbably contribute, and 
that in doing so he had calculated on a certain number of 
families, who would not give him less than a pound each. 
Let us then suppose that a particular ladle, which he knew 
to hâve been presented to three of thèse families, had been 
emptied in his présence, and found to contain no pound 
notes His first feeling would be that of disappointment ; 
but, in afterward thinking of the subject, and Connecting it 
with his former calculation, the possibility of the ladle not 
having been fully emptied might dart aeross his mind. This 
impression, which perhaps he did not himself recollect, 
might then be imbodied into the dream, which, by a natural 
eoincidence, was fulfilled. 

The four classes which hâve now been montioned appear 
to include the principal varieties of dreams ; and it is often 
a matter of great interest to trace the manner in which the 
particular associations arise. Cases of dreams are indeed 
on record, which are not referable to any of the principles 
which hâve been mentioned, and which do not admit of 
explanation on any principles which we are able to trace. 
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Many of thèse historiés, there is cvery reason to believe. 
dérive their manrellous character from embellishment and 
exaggeration ; and in some' instances which bave been re- 
lated to me in the mbst confident manner, I bave found 
tbis to be the case after a little investigation. Others. 
however, do not admit of tbis explanation, and we are com- 
pelled to receive tbem as facts wbicb we can in no degree 
account for. Of tbis kind I sball only add the following 
examp]e ; and I sball do so without any attempt at expia- 
nation, and without any otber comment tban tbat its accu- 
racy may be relied on in ail its particulars. Two ladies, 
sisters, had been for several days in attendance upon their 
brotber, who was ill of a common sore throat, severe and 
protrac ted, but not considered as attended with danger. At 
the same time, one of tbem had borrowed a watch from 
a female friend, in conséquence of her own being under 
repair ; — tbis' watch was one to wbicb particular value waa 
attacbed on account of some family associations, and somr 
anxiety was expressed tbat it might not meet with any in 
tory. The sisters were sleeping together in a room com 
municating with that of their brotber, when the elder oi 
tbem awoke in a state of great agitation, and baving roused 
the otber, told her that she had had a frightful dream. '* I 
dreamed," said she, " tbat Mary's watch stopped ; and 
that, when I told you of the circumstance, you replied, much 
worse tban that bas happened, for *s breath bas stop- 
ped also," — naming their brotber who was ill. To quiet 
her agitation, the younger sister immediately got up, and 
found the brotber sleeping quietly, and the watch, which 
had been carefully put by in a drawer, going correctly. The 
following night the very same dream occurred, foUowed by 
similar agitation, which was again composed in the same 
manner, — the brotber being again found in a quiet sleep, 
and the watch going well. On the following morning, 
soon after the family had breakfasted, one of the sisters was 
sitting by her brotber, while the otber was writing a note 
in the adjoining room. When her note was ready for 
being sealed, she was procecding to take out, for tbis pur^ 
pose, the watch alludea to, which had been put by in her 
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writing-desk , — she was astonished to find ît had stopped. 
At the same instant she heard a scream of intense distress 
from her sister in the other room, — theii» brother, who had 
still been considered as going on favorably, had been seized 
-with a sudded fit of sufibcation, and had just breathed 
his last 

There are varions other circumstances relating to the 
philosophy of dreams, which may be mentioned very 
briefly. It bas been alleged that we never dream of ob- 
jects which we bave not seen. On this I cannot décide ; 
but we certainly dream of things in combinations in which 
they never occurred to us. Oar dreams appear to be very 
much influenced by the intensity of our conceptions, and, 
in this respect, there is great variety in regard to the ob- 
jects of the différent sensés. Our most vivid conceptions 
are certainly of objects of sight ; and they appear to be 
much less distinct in regard to tastes, smells, and even 
sounds. Accordingly, I think dreams are chiefly occupied 
with objects of sight ; and I am not sure that we dream of 
tastes, or smells, or even of sounds, except when a sound 
actually takes place, as in several instances which bave been 
mentioned. This, indeed, only applies to simple sounds, 
for we certainly dream of persons speaking to us, and of 
understanding what they say ; but I am not sure that this 
is necessarily accompanied with a conception of sound. I 
am informed by a friend; who is a keen sportsman, that he 
often dreams of being on shooting excursions ; — that he 
starts his game, and points his g.un, but never succeeds in 
firing it. It sometimes seems to miss fire^ but in gênerai 
there appears to be somethin^ wrong with the lock, so that 
it cannot be moved. A gentleman, mentioned by Dr. Dar- 
win, had been for thirty years so deaf that he could be con- 
versed with only in writing, or by forming letters with the 
fingers. He assured Dr. Darwin, that he never dreamed 
of persons conversing with him, except by the fingers or 
in writing, and that he never had the impression of hearing 
them speak. Two persons who had long been blind also 

Other principles relating to the philosophy of dreams. Dreams occupied principt^y 
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informed him, that they never dreamed of visible objecta 
siDce the loss of their sigfat. Mr. Bew, however, in the 
Manchester Memoirs, mentions a blind gentleman who 
dreamed of the figure; though he coald not distinguish the 
varieties, of the human countenance ; and Smeliie men- 
tions of Dr. Biacklock, wh6 lost his sight at the âge of a 
few months, that in his dreams he had a distinct impression 
of a sensé which he did not possess when awake. He de- 
■cribed his impression by saying that when awake there 
were three ways by which ne could distinguish persons, 
namelv, — ^by hearing them speak, by feeling the head and 
shoulders, and by attending to the sound and manner of 
their breathing. In his dreams, however, he had a vivid 
impression of objects in a manner distinct from any of thèse 
modes. He imagined that he was united to them, by a kind 
of distant contact, which was efilècted by threads or strings 
passing from their bodies to his own. 

On a similar principle, probably, we may cxplain the fact 
that dreams refer chiefly to perscms or events which we bave 
actually seen, though they are put into new combinations ; 
and that we more rarely dream of objects of simple memory 
tinless they bave been strongly associated with some object 
of conception. Thus we seldom dream of events or charac- 
ters in ancient history. Dr. Beattie, indeed, mentions hav- 
ing dreamed of erossmg the Alps with Hannibal ; but such 
dreams, I think^ are very rare. It would be curious to 
- observe their occurrence, and to trace the train that leads to 
them. 

It appears, then, that the mental opérations which take 
place in dreaming consist chiefly of old conceptions and old 
associations, foHowing one another accord ing to some prin- 
ciple of succession over which we hâve no control. But 
there are facts on record which show mental opérations in 
dreams of a much more intellectual character. Many 
people hâve been conscious of something like composition 
in dreams. Dr. Gregory mentions that thoughts which 
sometimes occurred to him in dreams, and even the particu- 
lar expressions in which they were conveyed, appeared to 

Hm blind man's dreams. To what persons and things do our dreams chieflT refer I 
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him afterward when awake so just in point of reasoning and 
illustration, and so sfood in point of language, that be bas 
nsed tbem in bis collège lectures, and in bis written lacu* 
brations. Condorcet related of bimself, tbat wben enga|fed 
in some profound and obscure calculations, be was oUen 
obliged to leave tbem in an incomplète state, and retire to 
rest ; and tbat tbe remaining steps, and tbe conclusion of 
bis calculations, bad more tban once presented tbemselves 
in bis dreams. Dr. Franklin also informed Cabanis tbat 
tbe bearings and issue of political e vents, wbicb bad puzzled 
bim wben awake, were not unfrequently unfolded to bim in 
bis dreams. A gentleman of Edinburgb, wbose name is 
deeply associated witb tbe literature of bis country, bad 
been one day mucb amused by reading a very witty epigram 
by Piron on tbe Frencb Academy. In a dream tbe follow- 
ing nigbt be composed a parody or imitation of it, mucb at 
tbe expense of a learned society in Edinburgb, and some 
individuals of tbis city. A gentleman bad been reading 
an account of cruelties practised upon some Cbristians in 
Turkey by tbe mutilation of tbeir noses and ears. In a 
dream tbe following nigbt be witnessed tbe exécution of a 
punisbment of tbis kind, and beard a Turk wbo was stand- 
ing by^ address tbe sufièrer in some doggerel rbymes, wbicb 
be distinctly recollected and repeatcâ in tbe moming. 
Anotber gentleman invented a Frencb verb in a dream. 
He tbougbt be was in a very close sort of pentbouse witb 
sucb a number of persons tbat tbey were tbreatened witb 
sufibcation, as tbere appeared no way of letting in air. In 
tbis State be called out, " il faut detoiter" Tbere is no 
sucb Word, but it was evidently formed from toit, tbe roof 
of a building. 

Tbe following anecdote bas been preservod in ft family 
of rank in Scotland, tbe descendants of a distinguisbed 
lawyer of tbe last âge: — Tbis eminent person bad been 
consulted respecting a case of great importance and mucb 
difficulty ; and be bad beçn studying it witb intense anxie- 
ty and attention. After several days bad been occupied 
in tbis manner, be was observed by bis wife to rise from 
bis bed in tbe nigbt and go to a writing-desk wbicb stood 
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in the bedroora. He then sat down ana wrote a long 
paper, which be put carefuliy by in tbe desk, and retumed 
to bed. The following morning be told bis wife that be 
had a most interesting dream; — tbat be bad dreamed of 
delivering a clear and iuminous opinion respecting a case 
wbicb bad exceedingly perplexed bim ; and tbat be would 
give anv tbing to recovcr tbe train of tbougbt wbicb bad 
passed before bim in bis dream. Sbe tben directed bim to 
tbe writing-dosk, wbere be found tbe opinion clearly and 
fuliy written ont, and wbicb was afterward found to be 
perfectly correct. 

Tbere can be no doubt tbat many dreams take place 
wbicb are not remembered, as appears from tbe fact of a 
person talking in bis sleep so as to be distinctly understood 
witbout remcmbering any tbing of tbe impression tbat gave 
rise to it. It is probable, also, tbat tbe dreams wbicb are 
most distinctly remembered, are tbose wbicb occur during 
imperfect sleep, or wben tbe sleep begins to be broken by an 
approacb towards waking. Anotber very peculiar state 
bas perbaps occurred to most people, in wbicb tbere is a 
distressing dream, and at tbe same time an impression tbat 
it probably is only a dream. Tbis appears to take place 
in a still more imperfect state of sleep, in wbicb tbere is tbe 
immédiate approacb to waking, and to tbe exercise of tbe 
reasoning powers. But tbere are some very singular facts 
on record of tbis kind of reasoning being applied to dreams 
for tbe purpose of dissipating tbem. Dr. Beattie mentions 
of bimself, tbat in a dream be once found bimself standing 
in a very peculiar situation on tbe parapet of a bridge. Re- 
collecting, be says, tbat be never was given to pranks of 
tbis nature, be began to fancy tbat jt migbt be a dream, and 
determined to tbrow bimself beadlong, in tbe belief tbat tbis 
would restore bis sensés, wbicb accordingly took place. 
In tbe same manner Dr.' Reid cured bimself of a tendency 
to frigbtful dreams, witb which he bad been annoyed from 
bis early years. He endeavored to fix strongly on bis 
mind the impression that ail such dangers in dreams are 
but imaginary ; and determined, whenever in a dream be 
found bimself on the brink of a précipice, to tbrow bimself 

Forgotten dreams. What dreams probably most distmcUy rtmembend? Feouliaf 
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orer, and so dissipate the vision. By peraevenng in this 
method he so removed the propensity tnat for forty years 
he was never sensible of dreaming, though he was very 
attentive in his observation on the subject. 

Some persons are never conscious of dreaming ; and a 
gentleman, mentioned by Locke, was not sensible of dream- 
ing titl he had a fever at the âge of twenty-six or twenty- 
seven. 

A leading peculiarity in the phenomena of dreaming, is 
the loss of power over the succession of our thoughts. We 
hâve seen that there are some exceptions to this, but the 
fact applies to by far the greater number of dreams, and 
some curions phenomena appear to be referable to it. Of 
this kind are probably some of those singular instances of 
imaginafy difRculties occurring in dreams on subjects on 
which none could be felt in the waking state. It is not un- 
common for a clergyman to dream that he is going to 
preach, and cannot find his text ; or for a clergyman of the 
Church of Ëngland, that he cannot find the place in the 
prayer-book. This, I think, can only be explained by sup- 
posing that in the chain of ideas passing through the mind, 
the cfi^urch and prayer-book had come up, but had then led 
off into some other train, and not into that of actually going 
on with the service ; while, at the same time, there arose 
în the mind a kind of impression that, under thèse circum- 
stances, it ought to hâve been gone on with. 

The remarkable analogy between dreaming and insanity 
bas already been referred to ; and I shall only add the fol- 
lowing illustration : — Dr. Gregory mentions a maniac who 
had been for some time under his care, and entirely recover- 
ed. For a week after his recovery he was harassed during 
his dreams by the same rapid and tumultuous thoughts, 
and the same violent passions by which he had been agitated 
during his insanity. 

The slight outline vfbich has now been given of dream- 
ing, may serve to show that the subject is not only curious 
but important. It appears to be worthy of careful investi- 
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gation, and there is much reason to believe tbat an exten- 
sive collection of authentic facts, carefuUy analyzed, would 
nnfold principles of verv great interest in référence to the 
philosophy oi the mental powers. 

II. SOMNAMBULISM. 

Somnambulism appears to diffèr from dreaming chîefiy 
in the degree in which the bodily functions are afiècted. 
The mind is fixed in the same manner as in dreaming upon 
its own impressions as possessîng a real and présent exis- 
tence in extemal things ; but the bodily organs are more un- 
der the control of the will, so that the individual acts under 
the influence of his erroneous conceptions, and holds con- 
versation in regard to them. He is also, to a certain de- 
gree, susceptible of impressions from withont through his 
organs of sensé; not, however, so as to correct his errone- 
ous impressions, but rather to be mixed up with them. A 
variety of remarkable phenomena arise ont of thèse pecu- 
liarîties, which will be illustrated by a slight outline of this 
sin&fular afi*ection. 

l'he first degree of somnambulism generally shows itself 
by a propensity to talk durinff sleep ; the person giving a 
full and connected account of what passes before him in 
dreams, and often revealing his own secrets or those of his 
friends. Walking during sleep is the next degree, and that 
from which the afièction dérives its name. The phenome- 
na connected with this form are familiar to every one. The 
individual gets out of bed; dresses himself; if not prevert- 
ed, goes out of doors, walks frequently over dangerous 
places in safety ; sometimes escapes by a window, and gels 
to the roof of a house ; after a considérable interval, returns ^ 
and ^oes to bed ; and ail that bas passed conveys to his 
mind merely the impression of a dream. A young noble- 
man, mentioned by Horstius, living in the citadel of Bres 
lau, was observed by his brother, who occupied the same 
room, to rise in his sleep, wrap himself in a cloak, and 
escape by a window to the roof of the building. He there 
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tore in pièces a magpie's nest, wrapped the yoimg birds m 
bis cloak, returned to his apartment, and went to bed. lo 
tbe morning be mentioned tbe circum stances as baving oc- 
curred in a dream, and could not be persuaded tbat tbere 
Lad been any thing more tban a dream, till he was sbown 
tbe magpies in bis eloak. Dr. Pricbard mentions a man 
wbo rose in bis sleep, dressed bimself, saddied bis borse, 
and rode to tbe place of a market wbich be was in tbe babit 
of attending once every week ; and Martinet mentions a 
man wbo was accustomed to rise in bis sleep and pursue 
bis business as a saddler. Tbere are many instances on 
record ofpersons composing during tbe state of somnambu- 
lism; as of boys rising in tbeir sleep and finisbing tbeir tasks 
wbicb tbey bad left incomplète. A gentleman at one of 
tbe Ënglisb universities bad been very intent during tbe 
day in tbe composition of some verses wbicb be bad not 
been able to complète : during tbe following nigbt be rose 
in bis sleep and finisbed bis composition ; tben expressed 
great exultation, and returned to bed. 

In tbese common cases tbe affection occurs during ordi- 
nary sleep ; but a condition very analogous is met witb, 
coming on in tbe daytime in paroxysms, during wbicb tbe 
person is aâfected in tbe same manner as in tbe state of 
somnambulism, particularly witb an insensibility to exter- 
oal impressions : 'tbis présents some singular pbenomena. 
iTbese attacks in some cases come on witbout any warning ; 
in otbers, tbey are preceded by a noise or a sensé of con- 
fusion in tbe bead. Tbe individuals tben become more or 
less abstracted, and are eitber unconscious of any external 
impression, or very confused in tbeir notions of external 
tbings. Tbey are frequently able to talk in an intelligible 
and consistent manner, but always in référence to tbe in\* 
pression wbicb is preseîit in tbeir own minds. Tbey in 
some cases repeat long pièces of poetry, often more correct 
iy tban tbey can do in tbeir waking state, and not unfre- 
quently tbings wbicb tbey could not repeat in tbeir state 
of bealtb, or of wbicb tbey were supposed to be entirely 
ignorant. In otber cases, tbey bold conversation witb 
imaginary beings, or relate circumstances or conversations 
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which occurred at remote periods, and which they were 
Bupposed to hâve forgotten. Some bave been known to 
sing in a style far superior to any thing they could do in 
their waking state ; and there are some well-authenticated 
instances of persons in this condition expressing themselves 
corrcctly in languafifes with which they were imperfectly 
acquainted. I had fately under my care a young lady who 
is liable to an affection of thi« kind, which cornes on re- 
peatediy during the day, and continaes from ten minutes to 
an hour at a time. Withont any waming, her body be* 
cornes motionless, her eyes open, fixed, and entirely insensi- 
ble ; and she becomes totally unconscions of any extemal 
impression. She bas been n'equently seized while playing 
on the piano, and bas continued to play over and over a 
part of a tune with perfect conrectness, but without advanc- 
mg beyond a certain point. On one occasion, she was 
seized after she had begun to play from the book a pièce 
of music which was new to her. During the paroxysm, 
she continued the part which she had phiyed, and repeated 
it five or six times with perfect correctness ; but, on coming 
out of the attack, she could not play it without the book. 
During the paroxysms the individuals are, in sonoe instan- 
ces, totally insensible to any thing that is said to them ; but 
in others they are capable of holding conversation with 
another person with a tolcrable degree of consistency, 
though they are influenced to a certain degree by their 
mental visions, and are very confused in their notions of 
external things. In many cases, again, they are capable 
of going on with the manual occupations in which they had 
been engaged before the attack. This occurred remarkably 
in a watchmaker's apprentice mentioned by Martinet. The 
paroxysms in him appeared once in fourteen days, and 
commenced with a feeling of beat extending from the epi- 
gastrium to the head. This was followed by confusion of 
thought, and this by complète insensibility ; his eyes were 
open, but fîxed and vacant, and he was totally insensible to 
any thing that was said to him, or to any external im- 
pression. But he continued his usual employment, and was 
always much astonished, on his recovery, to find the change 
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Uiat had taken place in his work since the commencement 
of the paroxysm. This case afterward passed into epi 
lepsy. 

Some remarkable phenomena are presented by this sin 
gular afiection, especially in regard to exercises of memory 
and the manner in which old associations are recalled into 
the mind ; also in the distinct manner in which the individu 
als sometimes express themselves on subjects with whicb 
they had formeriy shown but an imperfect acquaîntance 
In some of the French cases of épidémie " extase/' this has 
been magnified into speaking unknown languages, predict- 
ing future events, and describing occurrences of which the 
persons could not hâve possessed any knowledge. Thèse 
stories seem in some cases to résolve themselves merely 
into embellishment of what really occurred, but in others 
there can be no doubt of connivance and imposture. Some 
facts however appear to be authentic, and are sufficiently 
remarkable. Two females, mentioned by Bertrand, ex- 
pressed themselves during the paroxysm very distinctly 
in Latin. They afterward admitted that they had some 
acquaintance with the language, though it was imperfect. 
An ignorant servant-girl, mentioned by Dr. Dewar, during 
paroxysms of this kimi, showed an astonishing knowledge 
of geography and astronomy ; and expressed herself in her 
own language in a manner which, though often ludicrous, 
showed an understanding of the subject. The alternations 
of the seasons, for example, she explained by saying that 
the earth was set a-gee. It was afterward discovered that 
her notions on thèse subjects had been derived from over- 
hearing a tutor giving instructions to the young people of 
the family. A woman who was some time ago in the in- 
firmary of Ëdinburgh, on account of an affection of this 
iind, during the paroxysms mimicked the manner of the 
physicians, and repeated correctly some of their prescrip- 
tions in the Latin language. 

Another very singular phenomenon, presented by some 
mstances of this affection, is what has been called, rather 
incorrectly, a state of double consciousness. It consists in 

Phenomena in regard to the memory. French cases 7 Explanatkn of them. Gaat 
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tke individual recoUectîng, during a parox^iBm, cireum- « 
stances which occurred in a former attack, thouffh therc 
was no remembrance of them during the interval. This, 
as well as varions other phenomena connected with the aâfec- 
tion, is strikingly illustrated in a case described by Dr. 
Dyce of Aberdeen, in the Ëdinburgh Philosophical Trans- 
actions. The patient was a servant-girl, and the afiection 
began with fits of somnolency, which came upon her sud- 
denly during the day, and from which she could, at first, 
be roused by shaking, or by being taken out into the open 
air. She soon be^n to talk a great deai during the at- 
tacks, regarding thmgs which seemed to be passing before v 
her as a dream ; and she was not at this time sensible of 
any thing that was said to her. On onc occasion she re- 
peated distinctly the baptismal service of the Church of 
England, and concluded with an extemporary prayer. In 
lier subséquent paroxysms she began to understand what 
was said to her, and to answer with a considérable degree 
of consistency, though the answers were gencrally to a 
certain degree influenced by her hallucinations. She also 
became capable of following her usual employments during 
the paroxysm ; at one time she laid out the table correctly 
for breakfast, and repeatcdly dressed herself and the chil- 
dren of the family, her eyes remaining shut the whole time. 
The remarkable circumstance was now discovered that 
during the paroxysm she had a distinct recollection of what 
took place in former paroxysms, though she had no remem- 
brance of it during the intervais. At one time she was 
taken to church while under the attack, and there behaved 
with propriety, evidently attending to the preacher; and 
she was at one time so much afiècted as to shed tears. In 
- the interval she had no recollection of having been a* 
church ; but in the next paroxysm she gave a most distinct 
iccount of the sermon, and menti oned particularly the part 
>f it by which she had been so much afiected. 

This woman described the paroxysms as coming on with 
i cloadiness before her eyes and a noise in the head. 
During the attack her eyelids were generally half-shut ; 
htjr eyes sometimes resembled those of a person afiêcted 

Double consciousneM 7 Case described by Dr. Dyce. Belate the circi 
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with aroaurosis, that is, with a dilated and insensible state 
of the pupil, but sometimes they were quite natural. She 
had a du il vacaut look ; but, when excited, knew what was 
said to her, though she often mistook the person who was 
speaking; and it was observed, that she seemed to discern 
objects best which were faintly illuminated. The parox« 
ysms generally continued about an hour, but she could 
often be roused out of them ; she then yawned and stretched 
herself, like a person awaking out of sleep, and instantly 
knew those about her. At one time, during the attack, she 
read distinctly a portion of a book which was presented to 
her ; and she often sung, both sacred and common pièces, 
incomparably better, Dr. Dyce affirms, than shè could do 
in the waking state. The affection continued to recur for 
about six months, and ceased when a particular change took 
place in her constitution. 

Another very remarkable modification of this afièction 
18 referred to by Mr. Combe, as described by major EUiot, 
professor of mathematics in the United States' Military 
Academy at West Point. The patient was a young lady 
of cultivated mind, and the afifection began with an attack 
of somnolency, which was protracted several hours beyond 
the usual time. When she came out of it, she was found to 
hâve lost every kind of acquired knowledge. She imme- 
diately began to apply herself to the first éléments of édu- 
cation, and was making considérable progress, when, after 
«everal months, she was seized with a second fit of somno- 
lency. She was now at once restored to ail the knowledge 
which she possessed before the first attack, but without the 
least recollection of any thing that had taken place during 
the intervaL After another interval she had a third attack 
of somnolency, which left her in the same state as after the 
first. In this manner she sufiered thèse alternate condi- 
tions for a period of four years, with the very remarkable 
circumstance that during the one state she retained ail her 
original knowledge ; but during the other, that only which 
she had acquired sinoe the first attack. During the healthy 
înterval, for example, she was remarkable for the beauty 
of her penmanship, but during the paroxysm wrote a poor 
awkward hand. Persons introduced to her during the 
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paroxysros she rocognised only in a subséquent paroxysm, 
but noc in the interval ; and persons whom she had seen for 
the first time during the healthy interval she did not recog- 
nise during the attack. 

In référence to this very curions subject, the author is in- 
duced to add a fact which bas been recently communicated 
to him. A young woman of the lower rank, aged nineteen, 
became insane about two years ago ; but was gentle, and 
applied herself eagerly to varions occupations. Before 
tier insanity she had been only leaming to read, and to 
form a few letters ; but during her insanity she taught her- 
self to \vrite perfectly, though ail attempts of others to 
teach her failed, as she couM not attend to any person who 
tried to do so. She bas intervais of reason, which hâve 
ûrequently continued three weeks, sometimes longer. Dur- 
ing thèse she can neither read nor write ; but immediately 
on the return of her insanity she recovers her power of 
writing, and can read perfectly. 

Of the reinarkable condition of the mental faculties, ex- 
emplified in thèse cases, it is impossible to give any expia- 
nation. Something very analogous to it occurs in other 
afiections, though in a smaller degree. Dr. Prichard men- 
tions a lady who was liable to sudden attacks of delirium, 
which, after continuing for various periods, went off as sud- 
denly, leaving her at once perfectly rational. The attack 
was often so sudden that it commenced while she was en- 
g^aged in interesting conversation, and on such occasions it 
happened, that on her recovery from the state of delirium 
the instantly recurred to the conversation she had been en- 
Çaged in at the time of the attack, though she had never re- 
ferred to it during the continnance of the affection. To such 
a degree was this carried, that she would even complète an 
unfinished sentence. During the subséquent paroxysm, 
again, she would pursue the train of ideas which had occu- 
pied her mind in the former. Mr. Combe aîso mentions a 
porter, who in a state of intoxication left a ptircel at a wrong 
house, and when sober couîd not recollect what he had done 
vvith it. But the next time he got drunk, he recollecte»! 
where he had left it, and went and recovered it. 
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in. INSANITY. 

Season we hâve considered to be that exercise of mind 
by which we compare facts with each other, and mental 
impressions with extemal things. By means of it we are 
enabled to judge of the relations of facts, and of the agree- 
ment between our impressions and the actual state of thin^ 
in the external world. We. bave seen also that peculiar 
power which is possessed by the mind in a healthy state, — 
of arresting or changing the train of its thoughts at plea- 
Bure, — of fixing the attention upon one, or transferring it to 
another, — of changing the train into soroething which is 
analogous to it, or of dismissing it altogether. This power 
is, to a greater or less degree, lost in insanity ; and the re- 
suit is one of two conditions. Either the mind is entirely 
under the influence of a single impression, without the 
power of varying or dismissing it, and comparing it i^ith 
other impressions ; or it is left at the mercy of a chain of 
impressions which bave been set in motion, and which suc- 
ceed one another according to some principle of connection 
over which the individual bas no control. In both cases 
the mental impression is believed to bave a real and présent 
existence in the extemal world ; and this false beliei is not 
corrected Jt)y the actual state of things as they présent 
themselves to the sensés, or by any facts or considérations 
which can be communicated by other sentient beinffs. Of 
the cause of this remarkable déviation from the healthy 
state of the mental functions we know nothing. We may 
trace its connection with concomitant circumstances in the 
bodily functions, and we may investigate certain eflects 
which resuit from it ; but the nature of the change and the 
manner in which it is produced are among those points in 
the arrangements of the Almighty Creator which entirely 
élude our researches. 

It appears, then, that there is a remarkable analogy be- 
tween the mental phenomena in insanity and in dreaming ; 
and that the leading peculiarities of both thèse conditions 
are referable to two heads : — 

Reamn : ite définition f Power over the succession of thoughts. Effocts of ioMuihy f 
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1. The impressions which arise in the mind are believed 
to be real and présent existences, and this belief is not cor- 
rected by comparing the conception with the actual state of 
things in the external world. 

2. The chain of ideas or images which arise follow one 
another according to certain associations over which the in- 
dividual has no control ; he cannot, as in a healthy state, 
Vary the séries or stop it at his will. 

In the numerous forms of insanity, we shall see thèse 
characters exhibited in varions degrees ; but we shall be 
able to trace their influence in one degree or anothei 
through ail the modifications ; and, in the higher scates, ot 
what we call perfect mania, we see them exemplified in the 
■ame complète manner as in dreaming. The mauiac fan- 
cies himself a king possessed of boundless power, and sur- 
rounded by every form of earthly splendor ; and, with ail 
his bodily sensés in their perfect exercise, this hallucination 
is in no degree corrected by the sight of his bed of straw 
and ail the horrors of his cell. 

From this state of perfect mania the malady is traced 
through numerous gradations to forms which exhibit slight 
déviations from the state of a sound mind. But they al. 
show, in one degree or another, the same leading charac- 
ters, namely, that some impression has taken possession of 
the mind, and influences the conduct in a manner in which 
it would not aifect a sound understanding ; and that tnis is 
not corrected by facts and considérations which are calcu- 
lated immediately to relieve the erroneous impression. 
The lower degrees of this condition we call eccentricity • 
and, in common language, we often talk of a man being 
crazed upon a particular subject. This consists in giving 
to an impression or a fancy undue and extravagant impor- 
tance, without taking into account other facts and considér- 
ations which ought to be viewed in connection with it. The 
man of this character acts with promptitude upon a single 
idea, and seems to perceive nothing that interfères with it ' 
he forms plans, and sees only important advantages which 
would arise from the accomplishment of them, without 
perceiving difficulties or objections. The impression itself 
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may be correct, but an importance is attached to it disoro- 
portloned to its true tendency ; or conséquences are deduc- 
ed from, and actions founded upon it, which would not be 
warranted in the cstimate of a sound understanding. It is 
often difiîcult to draw the line between certain degrees of 
this condition and insanity ; and, in fact, they very often 
pass into each other. This will be iliustrated by the fol« 
lowing example : — 

A clergyman in Scotland, after showing various extrava* 
gances of conduct, was brought before a jury to be cog- 
nosced ; that is, by a form of Scotch law to be declared in- 
capable of managing his own afiairs, and placed under the 
care of trustées. Among the acts of extravagance alleged 
against him was, that he had burnt his library. When he 
was asked by the jury what account he could give of this 
part of his conduct, he replied in the following terms :— - 
** In the early part of my life I had imbibed a uking for a 
most unprofitable study, namely, controversial divinlty. 
On reviewing my library, I found a s^reat part of it to con- 
sist of books of this description, and I was so anxious that 
my family should not be led to follow the same pursuît, that 
I determined to burn the whole." He gave answers equal- 
ly plausible to questions which were put to him respecting 
other parts of his conduct ; and the resuit was that the 
jury found no sufficient ground for cognoscing him ; but in 
the course of a fortnight firom that time he was in a state 
of decided mania. 

It is, therefore, incorrect to say of insanity, as has been 
said, that the maniac reasons correctly upon unsound data. 
His data may be unsound, that is, they may consist of a 
mental image which is purely visionary, as in the state of 
perfect mania lately refcrred to ; but this is by no means 
necessary to constitute the disease ; for his premises may 
be Sound, though he distorts them in the résulta which he 
deduces from them. This was remarkably the case in the 
clergyman now mentioned. His premises were sound and 
consistent, namely, his opinion of the unprofitable nature of 
the study of controversial divinity, and his anxiety that his 
family should not prosecute it. His insanity consisted in 
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tbe rapid and partial view which he took of the means fov 
accomplishing bit purposci — ^buming bis wbole library. 
Had be sold bis library or tbat part of it wbicb consisted 
of controversial divinity, tbe measure would bave been in 
correct relation to tbe object wbicb be bad in view ; and if 
we suppose tbat in going over bis library be bad met witb 
some books of an immoral tendency, to nave bumt tbese to 
prcvent tbem firom falling into tbe bands of any individiial 
would bave been tbe act botb of a wise and virtuous man. 
But to bum bis wbole library to prevent bis family from 
studying controversial divinity, was tbe suggestion of in- 
sanity,----distorting entirely tbe true relation of tbings, and 
carrying an impression, in itself correct,, into conséquences 
wbicb it in no degree warranted. 

A remarkable peculiarity in many cases of insanity is, a 

freat activity of mind, and rapidity of conception, — a ten- 
ency to seize rapidly upon incidental or partial relations of 
tbings, — and often a fertility of imagination wbicb cbanges 
the cbaracter of tbe mind, sometimes witbout remarkably 
distorting it. Tbe memory, in sucb cases, is entire, and 
even appears more ready tban in bealtb ; and old associa- 
tions are called up witb a rapidity quitc unknown to tbe. 
individual in bis sound state of mind. A gentleman, men- 
tioned by Dr. Willis, wbo was liable to periodical attacks 
of insanity, said tbat be expected tbe paroxysms witb im- 
patience, because he enjoyed during tbem a bigb degree of 
pleasure. " Every thing appeared easy to me. No ob- 
stacles presented themselves, either in theory or practice. 
My memory acquired ail of a sudden< a singular degree of 
perfection. Long passages of Latin authors occurred to 
my mmd. In gênerai f bave great difficulty in finding 
rhythmical terminations, but tben I could write verses witb 
as great facility as prose." " I bave often," says Pinel, 
** stopped at tbe cbamber door of a literary gentleman wbo, 
during his paroxysms, appears to soar above tbe mediocri- 
ty of intellect that was familiar to him, solely to admire bis 
newly acquired powers of éloquence. He declaimed upon 
the subject of the révolution witb ail the force, the dignity, 
and the purity of language tbat this very intcresting subject 
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^uld admit of. At other tunes he was a man of rery ordi* 
fcary abihties." 

It is this activity of thought and readiness of association 
that gives to maniacs of a partie ular class an appearance 
»f great ingenuity and acuteness. Hence they hâve been 
laid to reason acutely upon false premises ; and one author 
bas even alleged that a maniac of a particular kind would 
.make an excellent logician. But to say that a maniae 
reasons either soundly or acutely is an abuse of terms. 
He reasons plausibly and inseniously ; that is, he catches 
rapidly incidental and partial relations ; and from the ra- 
pidity with which they are seized upon, it may sometimet 
be difficult at first to detect their fallacy. He might hâve 
made a skilful logician of the schools, whose ingenuity con- 
■isted in verbal disputes and frivolous distinctions ; but he 
never can be considered as exercising that sound logic, the 
aim of which is to trace the real relations of things, and the 
object of which is truth. 

The peculiar character of insanity, in ail its modifications 
appears to be that a certain impression bas fixed itself upon 
the mind in such a manner as to exclude ail others ; or to 
exclude them from that influence which they ought to bave 
on the mind in its estimate of the relations of things. This 
impression may be entirely visionary and unfounded ; or it 
may be in itself true, but distorted in the applications which 
the unsound mind makes of it, and the conséquences which 
are deduced from it. Thus a man of wealth fancies himself 
a beggar, and in danger of dying of hunger. Another takes 
up the same impression who bas, in fact, sustained some 
considérable loss. In the one, the impression is entirely 
visionary, like that which might occur in a dream ; in the 
other, it is a real and true impression, carried to consé- 
quences which it does not warrant. 

There is great variety in the degree to which the mind 
is influenced by the erroneous impression. In some cases 
it is such «s entirely excludes ail others, even those imme- 
diately arising from the évidence of the sensés, as in the state 
of pcrfect mauîa formerly referred to. In many others, 
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thoQgh in a less degree than this, it is soch as to change tbe 
wholc character. The particular manner in which this 
roore immediately appears will dépend, of course, upon the 
nature of the erroueous impression. A person formerly 
most correct in his conduct and habits may become obscène 
and blasphémons ; accustomed occupations become odious 
to him ; the nearest and most beloved friends become ob* 
jects of his aversion and abhorrence. Much interesting 
matter of observation often arises out of thèse peculiarities ; 
and it is no less interesting to observe during convalescence 
the graduai retum to former habits and attacbments. A 
young lady, mentioned by Dr. Rush, who had been for some 
time confined in a lunatic asylum, had shown for several 
weeks every mark of a sound mind except one, — she hated 
her father. At length, she one day acknowledged with 
pleasure the return of her filial attachment, and was soon 
after discharged, entirely recovered. Even when the erro- 
neous impression is confined to a single subject, it is remark- 
able how it absorbs the attention, to the exclusion of other 
feelings of a most intense and powerful kind. I knew a 
person of wealth who had fallen into a temporary state of 
melancholic hallucination, in connection with a transaction 
in business which he regretted having made, but of which 
the real efiect was of a trifiing naître. While in this situ- 
ation, the most severe distress occurred in his family, by 
the death of one of them under painful circumstances, with- 
out his being aflfected by it in the slightest degree. 

The uniformity of the impressions of maniacs is indeed 
so remarkable that it bas been proposed by Pinel as a test 
for distinguishing real from feigned insanity. He has seen 
melancholics confined in the Bicetre for twelve, fifteen, 
twenty, and even thirty years ; and through the whole of 
that period their hallucination has been limited to one sub- 
ject. Others, àfter a course of years, bave changed from 
one hallucination to another. A man, mentioned by him, 
was for eight years constantly haunted with the idea of 
being poisoned : he then changed his hallucination, became 
sovereign of the world and extremely happy, and thus con- 
tinued for four years. 

The sudden revival of old impressions, aftor having been 
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long entirely suspended by mental hallucinationas présents 
8ome of the most singular phenomena connected with this 
subject. Dr. Prichard mentions an interesting case of this 
kind from the American Journal of Science. A man had 
been employed for a day with a beetle and wedges in split- 
ting pièces of wood for erecting a fence. At night, before 
going home, he put the beetle and wedges into the hollow 
of an old tree, and directed his sons, who had been at work 
in an adjoining field, to accempany him next morning to 
assist in making the fence. In the night he became mani- 
acal, and continued in a state of insanity for several years, 
during which time his mind was not occupied with any of 
the subjects with which he had been conversant when in 
health. After several years his reason returned suddenly, 
and the fîrst question he asked was whether his sons had 
brought home the beetle and wedges. They, being afraid 
of entering upon any explanation, only said that they could 
not find them ; on which he arose from his bed, went to the 
field where he had been at work so many years before, and 
found where he had left them the wedges and the iron 
fings of the beetle, the wooden part being entirely moul- 
Jered away. A lady, mentioned in the same journal, had 
^een intensely engaged for some time in a pièce of needle- 
mrork. Before she had completed it, she became insane, 
and continued in that state for seven years, after which her 
reason returned suddenly. One of the first questions she 
asked related to her needie-work, though she had never 
alluded to it, so far as was recoUected, during her illness. 
1 hâve formerly alluded to the remarkable case of a lady 
who was liable to periodical paroxysms of delirium, which 
often attacked her so suddenly, that in conversation she 
would stop in the middle of a story, or even of a sentence, 
and branch off into the subject of her hallucination. On 
the return of her reason, she would résume the conversation 
in which she was engaged at the time of the attack, begin- 
ning exactiy where she had left ofi*, though she had never 
alluded to it during the delirium ; and on the next attack 
of delirium she would résume the subject of hallucination 
with which she had been occupied at the conclusion of the 
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former paroxjsm. In some cases there is a total loss ot 
the impression of time respecting the period occupied by 
the attack, which on the partial recovery of the patient 
shows itself by singular fancies. A man, raentioned by 
Haslam, maintained that he had seen the seed sown in 
a particular field, and on passing it again three or four 
days after saw the reapers at work cutting down the 
corn. The intenral of which he had thus lost entircly 
the impression, had been spent in a state of furious insa- 
nity ; from this he had in so far recovered as, by a mère 
act of observation and memory, to form this notion, but not 
so far as, by an act of comparison or judgment, to perceive 
its absurdity. 

Among the most singular phenomena connected with in- 
sanity we must reckon those cases in which the hallucina« 
tion is confined to a single point, while on every other sub- 
ject the patient speaks and acts like a rational man : and he 
often shows the most astonishing power of avoiding thé sub- 
ject of his disordered impression, when circumstances make 
it advisable for him to do so. A man, mentioned by Pinel, 
who had been for some time confined in the Bicetre, was on 
the Visitation of a commissary ordered to be discharged as 
perfectly sane, after a long conversation in which he had 
conducted himself with the greatest propriety. The officer 
prepared the procès verbal for his discharge, and gave it 
him to put his name to it, when he subscribed himself Jésus 
Christ, and then indulged in ail the rêveries connected with 
that delusion. Lord Erskine gives a very remarkable 
history of a man who indicted Dr. Munro for confining him 
without cause in a mad house. He underwent a most ri- 
gid exami nation by the counsel of the défendant without 
discovering any appearance of insanity, until a gentleman 
came into court who desired a question to be put to him 
respecting a princess with whom he had corresponded in 
eherry-juice. He immediately talked about the princess in 
the most insane manner, and the cause was at an end. But 
this having taken place in Westminster, he commenced 
' another action in the city of London, and on this occasion 
no effort eould induce him to expose his insanity; so that 
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the cause was disnrissed only by bringîng against him the 
évidence taken at Westminster. On another occasion Lord 
Erskine examined a gentleman who had indicted his brothei 
for confining hîm as a maniac, and the examination had 
gone on for great part of a day without discovering any 
trace of insanity. Dr. Sims then came into court, and in- 
fbrmed the counsel that the gentleman considered himself as 
the Savior of the world. A single observation addressed to 
him in this character showed his insanity, and put an end 
to the cause. Many similar cases are on record. Several 
years ago a gentleman in Edinburgh who was brought be- 
fore a jury to be cognosced, defeated every attempt of the 
opposite counsel to discover any trace of insanity, until a 
gentleman came into court who ought to bave been présent 
at the begitming of the case, but had been accidentally de- 
tained. He immedialely addressed the patient by asking 
him what wcre his latest accounts from the planet Satum, 
and speedily elicited proofs of his insanity. 

Of the nature and cause of that remarkable condition of 
the mental faculties which gives rise to the phenomenà of 
insanity, we know nothing. We can only observe the facts, 
and endeavor to trace among them some gênerai principle 
of connection: and even in this there is great difficulty, 
chiefly from the want of observations particularly directed 
to this object. There would be much interesting subject of 
inquiry in tracing the origin of the particular chain of ideas 
which arise in individual cases of insanity ; and likewise the 
manner in which similar impressions are modified in difiercnt 
cases, either by circumstances in the natural disposition of 
the individual, or by the state of his bodily functions at the 
time. From what bas been observed, it seems probable ihat 
m both thèse respects there is preserved a remarkable ana- 
logy to dreaming. The particular hallucinations may be 
chieây referred to the following heads : — 

I. Propensities of character, which had been kept under 
restraint by reason or by external circumstances, or old habits 
which had been subdued or restrained, developing themselves 
witbout control, and leading the mind into trains of fancies 
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«risiDg ont of them. Thus a man of an aspiring, amlntious 
character may imagine himself a king. or great personage * 
while in a man of a timid, suspicions disposition, the mind 
may fix upon some supposed injury, or lo«8 either of pro« 
pcrty or réputation. 

II. OM associations recalled into the mind, and mixed up 
perhaps with more récent occurrences, in tlie same manner 
as we often see in dreaming. A lady mentioned by Dr. 
Gooch, who became insane in conséquence of an alarm fronr. 
a hoùse on fire in her neighborhood, imagined that she 
was the Virgin Mary, and had a luminous halo around her 
head. 

III. Visions of the imagination which hâve formerly been 
indulged in, of that kind which we call waking dreams, or 
castle-building, recurring to the mind in this condition, and 
now believed to bave -a real existence. I bave been able to 
trace tbis source of the hallucination. In one case, for ex- 
ample, it tumed upon an office to which the individual ima- 
gined he had been appointed ; and it was impossible to per- 
suade him to the contrary, or even that the office was not 
vacant. He afterward acknowledged that bis fancy had at 
various times been fixed upon that appointment, though there 
were no circumstances that warranted him in entertaining 
any expectation of it. In a man mentioned by Dr. Morison, 
the hallucination tumed upon circumstances which had been 
mentioned when his fortune was told by a Gipsey. 

IV. Bodily feelings giving rise to trains of associations, 
in the same extravag«int manner as in dreaming. A man, 
mentioned by Dr. Rush, imagined that he had a Caffire in 
his stomach, who had got into it at the cïtpe of Good Hope, 
and bad occasioned him a constant uneasiness ever since. 
In such a case, it is probable that there had been some 
fixed or fréquent uneasy fceling at the stomach, and that 
about the commencement of his complaint he had been 
strongly impressed by some transaction in which a Caffire 
was concerned. ' 
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V. There seems reason to believe that the hallucinattons 
of the insane are often infiuenced by a certain sensé of the 
new and singular state in which their mental powers really 
are, and a certain feeling, though confûsed and ill-defined, 
of the loss of that power over their mental processes which 
they possessed when in health. To a feeling of this kind 
I am disposed to refer the impression so common amon<v 
the insane of being under the influence of some supernatu 
rai power. They sometimes represent it as the working of 
an evil spirit, and sometimes as witchcraft. Very often 
they describe it as a mysterious and undue influence which 
some indîvidual has obtained over them, and this influence 
they often represent as bcing carried on by means of elec- 
tricity, galvanism, or magnetism. This impression being 
once established of a mysterious agency, or a mysterious 
change in the state and feelings of the individual, various 
other incidental associations may be brought into connection 
with it, according as particular circumstances hâve made 
a deep impression on the mind. A man mentioned by Pinel, 
who had become insane during the French révolution, ima- 
gined that he had been guillotined ; that the judfifes had 
changed their mind after the sentence was executed,1hid had 
ordered his head to be put on again ; and that the persons 
intrusted with this duty had made a mistake, and put a wrong 
head upon him. Another individual, mentioned by Dr. 
Conolly, imagined that he had been hanged, and brought to 
life by means of galvanism ; and that the whole of his life 
had not been restored to him. 

Out of the same undeflned feeling of mental processes 
very différent from those of their healthy state probahly 
arises another common impression, namely, of intercourse 
with spiritual beings, visions, and révélations. The particu- 
lar character of thèse, perhaps, snses out of some previous 
processes of the mind, or strong propensity of the character ; 
and the notion of a supernatural révélation may proceed 
from a certain feeling of the new and peculiar manner in 
which the impression is fixed upon the mind. A priest, 
mentioned by Pinel, imagined that he had, a commission 
from the Virgin Mary to murder a certain individual. who 
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wat aocnsed of infidelhy. It is probable that the patient in 
this case had been naturally of a violent and irascible di»* 
position ; that he ï^ corne in contact with this person, and 
nad been annoyed md irritated by infidel sentiments uttered 
by hira ; and that a strong feeling in regard to him had 
thus been excited in bis mind, which, in his insane state, 
was formed into this vision. 

When the mental impression is of a depressing charac- 
ter, that modification of the disease is produced which is 
called melancholia. It seems to diâfer from mania merely 
in the subject of hallucination, and accordingly we find the 
two modifications pass into each other, the same patient 
being at one time in a state of melancholic dépression, and 
at another of maniacal excitement. It is, however, more 
common for the melancholic to continue in the state of de- 

Sression, and generally in référence to one subject ; and the 
ifference between him and the exalted maniac does not 
appear to dépend upon the occasional cause. For v/e 
sometimes find persons who bave become deranged in con- 
nection with overwhelming calamities, show no dépression, 
nor e^n a recollection of their distresses, but the highest 
state of exalted mania. The difierence appears to dépend 
chiefiy upon constitutional peculiarities of character 

The most striking peculiarity of melancholia is the pre- 
vailing propensity to suicide ; and there are facts connected 
with this subject which remarkably illustrate what may be 
called the philosophy of insanity. When the melancholic 
hallucination bas fully taken possession of the mind, it be- 
comes the sole object of attention, without the power of 
varying the impression, or of directing the thoughts to any 
facts or considérations calculated to remove or palliate it. 
The evil seems overwhelming and irrémédiable, admitting 
neither of palliation, consolation, nor hope. For the pro- 
cess of mind calculated to diminish such an impression, or 
even to produce the hope of a palliation of the evil, is pre- 
cisely that exercise of mind which, in this singular condition, 
is lost or suspended ; namely, a power of changing the sub- 
ject of thought, of transferring the attention to other facts 

Melancholy. How diatioguished from mania f Most strikin; peculiarity of 
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and considérations, and of comparing the mental impression 
with thèse, and with the actual state of external things. 
Under such a conviction of overwhelming and hopeless 
misery, the feeling naturally arises of life being a burden, 
and this is succeeded by a détermination to quit it. When 
such an association bas once been formed, it also fixes itself 
upon the mind, and fails to be corrected by those considéra- 
tions which ought to remove it. That it is in this manner 
the impression arises, and not from any process anaJogous 
to the détermination of a sound mind, appears, among other 
circumstances, from the singular manner in which it is 
often dissipated ; namely, by the accidentai production of 
some new impression, not calculated in any degree to influ- 
ence the subject of thought, but simply to give a momentary 
direction of the mind to some other feeling. Thus a man, 
mentioned by Pinel, had left bis bouse in the night with the 
determined resolution of drowning himself, when he was 
attacked by robbers. He did his best to escape from them, 
and, having dpne so, returned home, the resolution of sui- 
cide being entirely dissipated. A woman, mentioned, I 
believe, by Dr. Burrows, had her resolution changed in the 
same manner, by something falling on her head after she 
had gone out for a simîlar purpose. 

A very singular modification occurs in some of thèse 
cases. With the earnest désire of death, there is combined 
an impression of the criminality pf suicide ; but this, instead 
of correcting the hallucination, only leads to another and 
most extraordinary mode of effecting the purpose ; namely, 
by committing murder, and so dying by the hand of justice. 
Several instances are on record in which this remarkable 
mental process was distinct] y traced and avowed ; and in 
which there was no mixture of malice against the individu- 
als who were murdered. On the contrary, they were gene- 
ralljr children ; and in one of the cases, the maniac distinctly 
avowed his resolution to commit murder, with a view of 
dying by a sentence of law, and at the same time his déter- 
mination that his victim should be a child, as he should thus 
avoid the additional guilt of sending a person out of the 
world in a state of unrepented sin. The mental process in 

Vrhj thej cannotbe removed? Cas» mantioDed by Pin«lV Sinfular modiflcatioa 
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•uch a case présents a most interesting subject of reflection. 
It appeara to be purely a process of association, without the 
power of reasoning. I should suppose that there had beco 
at a former period, during a comparatively healthy state of 
the mental faculties, a repeated contemplation of suicide» 
which had been always checked by an immédiate convic- 
tion of its dreadful criminality. In this manner, a strong 
connection had been formed, which, when the idea of suicide 
afterward came into the mind during the state of insanity, 
led to the impression of its heinousness, not by a process of 
reasoning, but by simple association. The subséquent 
steps are the distorted reasonings of insanity, mixed with 
some previous impression of the safe condition of children 
dying in infancy. This explanation, I think, is strongly 
countenanced by the considération, that had the idea of the 
criminality of suicide been in any degree a process of rea- 
soning, a corresponding conviction of the guilt of murder 
must hâve foUowed it. I find, however, one case which is 
at variance with this hypothesis. The reasoning of that 
unfortunate individual >vas, that if he committed murder 
and died by the hand of justice, there would be time for 
making his peace with the Almighty between the crime 
and his exécution, which would not be the case if he should 
die by suicide. This was a species of reasoning, but it was 
purely the reasoning of insanity. 

Attempts hâve been made to refer insanity to disease of 
bodily organs, but hitherto without m uch success. In some 
instances we are able to trace a connection of this kind ; 
but in a large proportion we can trace no bodily disease. 
On this subject, as well as varions other points connected 
with the phenoraena of insanity, extensive and careful ob- 
servation will be required before we are entitled to advance 
to any conclusions. In regard to what bave been called 
the moral causes of insanity, also, I suspect there has been 
a good deal of fallacy, arising from considering as a moral 
cause what was really a part of the disease. Thus we find 
so many cases of insanity referred to erroneous views of 
religion, so many to love, so many to ambition, &c. But 
■ I III II — ,^ 
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perhaps it may be doubted whether thatwhich wasin thèse 
cases considered as the cause, was not rather, in many in* 
stances, a part of the hallucination. This, I think, applies 
m a peculiar manner to the important subject of religion, 
which, by a common but very loose mode of speakin^, is 
often mentioned as a fréquent cause of insanity. When 
there is a constitutional tendency to insanity, or to melan- 
choly, one of its leading modifications, every subject is dis* 
torted to which the mind can be directed, and none more 
frequently or more remarkably than the great questions of 
religions belief. But this is the efiect, not the cause ; and 
the frequency of this kind of hallucination, and the varions 
forms which it assumes, may be ascribed to the subject 
being one to which the minds of ail men are so naturally 
directed in one degree or another, and of which no man 
living can entirely divest himself. Ëven when the mind 
does give way under a great moral cause, such as over- 
whelming misfortunes, we often find that the hallucination 
does not refer to them, but to something entirely distinct : 
striking examples of this are mentioned by Pinel. 

Insanity is, in a large proportion of casses, to be traced to 
hereditary prédisposition ; and this is often so strong that 
no prominent moral cause is necessary for the production of 
the disease, and probably no moral treatment would hâve 
any eâfect in preventing it. We must, however, suppose, 
that where a tendency to insanity exists, there may be, in 
many cases, circumstances in mental habits or mental dis- 
cipline calculated either to favor or to counteract the ten- 
dency. Insanity frequently commences with a state in 
which particular impressions fix themselves upon the mind 
in a manner entirely disproportioned to their true relations ; 
and in which thèse false impressions fail to be corrected by 
the judgment comparing them with other impressions, or 
with external things. In so far as mental habits may be 
supposed to favor or promote such a condition, this may be 
likely to resuit from allowing the mind to wander away 
from the proper duties of life, or to luxuriate amid scènes of 
the imagination ; and permitting mental émotions, of what- 
cver kind, to be excited in a manner disproportioned to tho 
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true relations of the objecte which give rise to them ; in 
short, from allowing the mind to ranible among imaginary 
evenls, or to be led away by slight and casual relations, in- 
stead of steadily exercising the judgment in the investiga- 
tion of truth. We might refer to the saine head habits of 
distorting events. and of founding upon them conclusions 
which they do not warrant. Thèse, and other propensities 
and habits of a similar kind, constitute what is called an ill- 
regulated mind. Opposed to it is that habit of cool and 
Sound exercise of the understanding by which events are 
eontemplated in their true relations and conséquences, and 
mental émotions arise out of them subh as they are really 
calculated to produce. Every one must be familiar with 
the difièrence which exists among différent individuals in 
this respect ; and even in the same individual at dificrent 
times. We trace the influence of the principle in the im- 
pression which is made by events coming upon us suddenly 
and unexpectedly ; and the roanner in which the émotion 
is gradually brought to its proper bearings, as the mind ac- 
commodâtes itself to the event, by contemplating it in its 
true relations. In such a mental process as this, we observe 
the most remarkable diversities among varions individuals. 
In some, the mind rapidly contemplâtes the event in ail 
Ils relations, and speedily arrives at the précise impression 
or émotion which it is in truth fitted to produce. In 
others, this is donc more slowly, perhaps more imperfectly, 
and probably not without the aid of suggestions from other 
minds ; while, in some, the first impression is so strong and 
so permanent, and resists in such a manner those considéra* 
tions which might remove or moderate it, that we find diffi- 
culty in drawing the line between it and that kind of false 
impression which constitutes the lower degree of insanity. 
Habits of mental application must also exert a great influ- 
ence; and we certamly remark a striking difference be- 
tween those who are accustomed merely to works of ima- 
gination and taste, and "those whose minds hâve been rigidly 
exercised to habits of calm and severe inquiry. A fact 
is mentioned »by Dr. Conolly which, if it shall be con- 
firmed by farther observation, would lead to some most im- 
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portant reflections. He states that it appears from the re- 
gisters of the Bicetre, that maniacs of the more educated 
classes consist almost entirely of priests, artists, painters, 
sculptors, poets, and musicians ; while no instance, it is said, 
occuTs of the disease in naturalists, physicians, geometri- 
cians, or chemists, % 

The higher degrees of însanity are in gênerai so distinct- 
ly defîned in their characters as to leave no room for doubt 
in deciding upon the nature of the affection. Eut it is 
otherwise in regard to many of the lower modifications; 
and great discrétion is often required in judging whether 
the conduct of an individual, in particular instances, is to be 
considered as indicative of insanity. This arises from the 
principle, which must never be lost sight of, that in such 
cases we are not to décide simply from the facts themselves, 
but by their relation to other circumstances, and to the pre- 
vious habits and character of the individual. There are 
many peculiarities and eccentricities of character which do 
not constitute insanity ; and the same peculiarities may af- 
ford reason for suspecting insanity in one person and not in 
another ; namely, when in the former they hâve appeared 
suddenly, and are much opposed to his previous uniform 
character ; whiie, to the latter, they hâve been long known 
to be habituai and natural. Thus, acts of thoughtless pro- 
digaîity and extra va gsnce may, in one person, be considered 
entirely in aceordance with hîs uniform character ; while 
the sarr.e acts, committed by a person formerly distinguished 
by sedate and prudent conduct,. may give good ground 
for suspecting insanity, and in fact constitute a form in 
which the affection very often appears. In ordinary cases 
of insanity, a man's conduct is to be tried by a comparison 
with the average conduct of other men ; but, in many of 
the cases now referred to, he must be compared with his for- 
mer self. 

Another caution is to be kept in mind, respecting the 
mental impressions of the individual in thèse slight or sus 
pected cases of insanity ; that an impression which gives 
reason for suspecting insanity in one case, because we know 

HMier derrees of Insânhv well marked. Lower degrees. Necessily of cauUoa. 
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it to be entirely nnfounded and imaginary, may allow of no 
snch conclusion in another, in which it bas some reasonable 
or plansible foundation. Insane persons indeed often relate 
Btories which hang together so plausibly and consistently, 
that we cannot say whether we are to consider them as in- 
dicative of insanity, until we hâve ascertaincd whether they 
hâve any foundation, or are entirely imaginary. In one 
instance which was referred to in the discussions respecting 
a late remarkable case, the principal fact alleged against 
the individual was, his having taken up a suspicion of the 
fidelity of his wife. But it turned out to be a very gênerai 
opinion among his neighbors that the impression was well- 
founded. T^he same principle applies to the antipathies 
against intimate friends which are often so remarkable in 
the insane. They may be of such a nature as decidedly to 
mark the hallucination of insanity, — as when a person ex- 
presses a dislike to a child, formerly beloved, on the ground 
that he is not really his child, but an evil spirit which has 
assumed his form. This is clearly insanity ; but if the anti- 
pathy be against a friend or relative, without any such rea- 
8on assigned for it, we require to keep in view the inquiry, 
whether the impression be the resuit of hallucination, or 
whether the relative has really given any ground for it. In 
ail slight or doubtful cases, much discrétion should be used 
in putting an individual under restraint, and still more in 
immediately subjecting him to confinement in an asylum 
for lunatics. But there is one modification in which ail 
such dclicacy must be dispensed with, namely, in those me- 
lancholic cases which hâve shown any tendency to suicide. 
Whenever this propensity has appeared, no time is to be 
lost in taking the most efiectual précautions ; and the most 
painful conséquences hâve very often resulted, in cases of 
this description, from misplaced delicacy and delay. 

The subject of hallucination in insanity we bave seen 
may be either entirely imaginary and grouudless, or may 
be a real event viewed in false relations, and carried to false 
conséquences. This view of the subject bears upon an im- 
portant practical point which has been much agitated, name* 
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ly, the liability of maniacs to punishment ; and which has 
been ably and ingeniousiyargued by Lord Ërskine in bis 
defence of Hatfield, who fired at bis majesty King George 
III. The principle contended for by this eminent person is 
tbat when a maniac commits a crime under tbe inÂuen^^ of 
an impression which is entirely visionary, and purely the 
hallucination of insanity, he is not the object of punishment ; 
but that, though he may bave shown insanity in other things, 
he is liable to punishment if the impression under which he 
acted was true, and the human passion arising out of it was 
directed to its proper object. He illustrâtes this principle 
by contrasting the case of Hatfield with tbat of Lord Fer- 
rers. Hatfield had taken a fancy that the end of the world 
was at hand, and that the death of bis majesty was in 
some way connected with important events which were 
about to take place. Lord Ferrers, after showing varioua 
indications of insanity, murdered a man against wbom h« 
was known to harbor deep-rooted resentment, on accouni 
of real transactions in which that individual bad rendered 
himself obnoxious to him. The former, therefore, is consi* 
dered as an example of the pure hallucination of insanity, 
the latter as one of human passion founded on real events 
and directed to its proper object. Hatfield, accordingly, 
Wds acquitted, but Lord Ferrers was convicted of murdei 
and executed. The contrast between the two cuses is suffi» 
ciently striking ; but it may be questioned whether it wih 
bear ail that Lord Erskine has founded upon it. There 
can be no doubt of the first of bis propositions, that a person 
acting under the pure hallucination of insanity, in regard 
to impressions which are entirely unfounded, is not the 
object of punishment. But the converise does not seem to 
follow ; namely, that the man becomes an object of punisb- 
ment merely because the impression was founded in fact, 
and because there was a human passion directed to its pro- 
per object. For it is among tbe characters of insanity not 
only to call up impressions which are entirely visionary, 
but aiso to distort and exaggerate those which are true, and 
to carry them to conséquences which they do not >varrant 
in the estimation of a sound mind. A person, for instance, 
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wfao bat Bufièred a loss iiv business wbicb does not afièet 
bis circumstances in an y important degree, may imagrine, 
finder tbe influence of ballucination, that be is a ruined 
man, and tbat bis faoïily is reduced to beggary. Now, were 
a ^«ealtby man under tbe influence of sucb ballucination to 
commit an outrage on a person wbo bad defrauded bim of 
a trifling sum, tbe case would aflbrd tbe character mention- 
ed by Ix»rd Erskine, namely, buman passion founded upon 
real events, and directed to its proper object : but no one, 
probably, would doubt for a moment tbat tbe process was 
as much tbe resuit of insanity as if tbe impression bad been 
entirely visionary. In tbis bypotb^tical case, indeed, tbe 
injury, tbougb real, is sligbt ; but it does not appear tbat tbe 
principle is necessarily i^ected by tbe injury being great, 
or more in relation to tbe resuit wbicb it leads to according 
to tbe usual course of buman passion. It would appear 
probable, tberefore, tbat in deciding a doubtful case, a jury 
ougbt to be guided, not merely by tbe circumstances of tbe 
c&se itself, but by tbe évidence of iusauity in otber tbings. 
Tais, accordiagly, appears to bave been tbe rule on wbicb 
a jury acted in another important case mentioned by Lord 
Erskine, in wbicb an unfortunate female, under tbe influ- 
ence of insanity, murdered a man wbo bad seduced and 
deserted ber. Hère was a real injury èf tbe bigbest de- 
scription, and buman passion founded upon it and directed 
to its proper object ; but tbe jury, on proof of dérangement 
in otber tbings, acquitted tbe prisoner, wbo accordingly 
soon passed into a state of " undoubted and déplorable insa- 
nity." In tbe case of Lord Ferrers, also, it would appear 
tbat tbe décision proceeded, not so mucb upon tbe principle 
of buman passion directed to its proper object, as upon an 
impression tbat bis lordsbip's previous conduct bad been 
indicative of uncontrolled violence of temper, ratber tban 
actual insanity. 

Some of tbe points wbicb bave been briefly alluded to 
seem to bear on tbe practical part of tbis important subject,— 
tbe moral treatment of insanity. Witbout entering on any 
.engtbened discussion, some leading principles may be re- 
ferred to tbe following beads : — 
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I. It will be generally admitted that eveiy attempt to 
reason with a maniac is not only fruitless, but rather tendi 
to ûx more deeply his erroneous impression. An impor^ 
tant rule in the moral management of the insane will there- 
fore probably be, to avoid every allusion to the subject of 
their hallucination, to remove from them every tbing ralcu- 
lated by association to lead to it, and to remove them from 
scènes and persons likely to recall or keep up the erroneous 
impression. Hence, probably, in a great measure arises 
the remarkable benefit of removing the insane from their 
usual résidence, friends, and attendants, and placing them 
in new scènes, and entirely under the care of strangers. 
The actual efièct of this measure is familiar to every one 
who is in any degree conversant with the management of 
the insane. That the measure may bave its full effect, it 
appears to be of importance that the patient should not, for 
a considérable time, be visited by any friend or acquaint- 
ance ; but should be separated from every thing connected 
with his late erroneous associations. The danger also is 
well known which attends prématuré retum to home and 
common associâtes; — immédiate relapse having often fol- 
lowed this, in cases which had been going on^for some time 
in the most favorable manner. 

IL Occupatifn. This is referablc to two kinds, namely, 
bodily and mental. The higher states of mania in gênerai 
admit of no occupation ; but, on the contrary, often require 
coercion. A degree below this may admit of bodily occu- 
pation ; and when this can be accomplished in such a msok* 
ner as fuUy to occupy the attention and produce fatigue 
there is reason to believe that much benefit may resuit from 
it. Dr. Gregory used to mention a farmer in the north of 
Scotland who .had acquired Uncommon celebrity in the 
treatment of the insane ; and his method consisted chiefly in 
having them constantly empioyed in the most severe bodily 
labor. As soon, also, as the situation of the patient will 
admit of it, mental occupation must be considered as of the 
ut most importance : it should not consist merely of desulto- 

Principlea of the morftl tFMttment of the îneaBe. ReMOoing fhiitlaM. Remoriof 
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ry employmcnt or amusement, but should probably be regu- 
lated by tiro principles :^1. Occupations caJcuiated to lead 
the mind gradually into a connected séries of thought. 
When the mental condition of the patient is such as to nnake 
it practicable, nothing answers so well as a course of his- 
tory, the lending events being distinctly written out in the 
form of a table, with the dates. Thus the attention is fixed 
in an easy and connected manner ; and in cases which ad- 
mit of Buch occupation being continued the effect is often 
astonishing. 2. Endeavoring to discover the patientas for- 
mer habits and favorite pursuits, at a period previous to the 
hallucination, and unconnected with it ; and using means 
for leading bis attention to thèse. 1 bave alréady alJuded to 
the complète suspension of ail former pursuits and attach- 
ments which often takes place in insanity, and to a returu 
of them as being frequently the most marked and satisfac- 
tory symptom of convalescence. This is, in such cases, to 
be considered as a sign, not a cause of the improvement ; 
but tbere seems every reason to believe that the principle 
might be acted upon with advantage in the moral treatment 
of certain forms of insanity. On a similar principle, it is 
probable that in many cases much benefit might resuit from 
moral management calculated to revive associations of a 
pleasing kind, in regard to circumstances anterior to the 
occurrence of the malady. 

9 

III. Careful classification of the insane, so that the mild 
and peaceful melancholic may not be harassed by the ravings 
of the maniac. The importance of this is obvions ; but of 
atill greater importance it will probably be, to watch the 
first dawnings of reason, and instantly to rcmove the patient 
from ail associâtes by whom bis mind might be again be- 
wildered. The folio wing case, mentioned by Pinel, is cer- 
tainly an extrême one, but much important réfection arises 
out of it in référence both to this and the preceding topic : 
A musician confined in the Bioetre, as one of the first 
symptoms of returning reason, made some slight allusions to 
his favorite instrument. It was immediately procured for 
him ; he occupied himself with music for several hours 
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every day, and hîs eonvaleecence seemed to be adTancing 
rapidly. But he was then unfortunately allowed to corne 
frequently into contact with a furious tnaniac, by meeting 
him in the gardens. The musician's inind was unhinged ; 
bis violin was destroyed ; and he fell back into a state of 
insanity which was considered as confirmed andhopeless. 

Cases of decided insanity in gênerai admit of little moral 
treatment, until the force of the disease bas been broken in 
some considérable degree. But among the numerous modi* 
fications which corne under the view of the physician, there 
are varions forms in which, by judicious moral management, 
a great deal is to be accomplished. Some of thèse aâèc* 
tiens are of a temporary nature, and bave so little influence 
on a man's gênerai conduct in life, that they are perhaps 
not known beyond bis own family, or confidential friends. 
In some of thèse cases the individual is sensible of the sin- 
gular change which bas taken place in the state of bis 
mental powers, and laments the distortion of bis feelings 
and af!èctions. He complains, perhaps, that he bas lost bis 
usual interest in bis family, and bis usual aflèction for them ; 
and that he seems to be deprived of every feeling of which 
he was formerly susceptible. The truth is, that the mind 
has become so occupied by the erroneous impression as to 
be inaccessible to any other, and incapable of applying to 
any pursuit, or followinff out a train of thou^ht. 

A most interesting afiection of this class often comes un- 
der the observation of the physician, cpnsisting of deep but 
erroneous views of religion, generally accompanied with 
disturbed sleep and considérable dérangement of the sys- 
tem, and producing a state of mind closely bordering upon 
insanity. It occurs most commonly in young persons of 
acute and susceptible feelings, and requires the most déli- 
cate and cautions management. Two modes of treatment 
are frequently adopted in regard to it, both equally erro- 
neous. The one consists in hurrying the individual into 
the distraction of company, or a rapid journey ; the other, 
in urging religions discussions, and books of profound divi- 
nity. Both are equally injudicious, especially the lattei ; for 
every attempt to discuss the important subject to which the 
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distoTted impression refera 011I7 serres to'fix ihe hailueinti- 
tion more deeply. The mode of tretitment which I h&ve 
always found most bénéficiai consists of regnlar exercise, 
with attention to the gênerai health ; and in enforcing a 
course of reading of a natnre likely to irx the miud, and 
carry it forward in a connected train. Light reading or 
mère amusement will not answer the purpose. A regular 
course of history, as formerly mentioned, appears to sncceed 
best, and fixing the attention by writing out the dates and 
leading events in the form of a table. When the mind bas 
been thus gradually exercised for some time in a connected 
train of thought, it is often astonishing to obserre how it 
will return to the subject which had entirely overpowered it, 
with a complète dissipation of former erroneous impressions. 
A fréquent complaint at the commencement of snch an ex- 
ercise is that the person finds it impossible to fix the atten- 
tion, or to recollect the subject of even a few sentences : 
this is part of the disease, and by perseyerance gradually 
disappears. This experiment I bave had occasion to make 
many times, and it bas always appeared to me one of ex- 
trême interest. I do not say that it has uniformly suceeed- 
ed, for the affection frequently passes into confirmed insani- 
ty ; but it has succeedcnl in a sufficient number of instances 
to give every encouragement for a careful répétition of it. 
The same observations and the same mode of treatment 
apply to the other forms of partial hallucination. The plan 
is, of course, to be assisted by regular exercise, and atten- 
tion to the gênerai health, which is usually much impaired. 
The a^ctions are particularly connected in a very intimatc 
manner with a disordered state of the stomach and bowels, 
and with dérangements in the female constitution. Means 
adapted to thèse become, therefore, an essential part of the 
management. 

There has been considérable discussion respeeting the 
distinction between insanity and idiocy. It bas been »^ii 
that the insane reason justly on false premises ; and that 
idiots reason falsely on sound premr&es. This does not 
Seem to be wcU founded. It would appear that a maniae 
may reason either upon false or true premises ; but that in 
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either case bis reasonîng is influenced by distorted views of 
the relations of tbings. Tbe idiot, on tbe otber band, does 
not reason at ail ; tbat is, tboagb be may remember tbe 
facts be does not trace tbeir relations. Idiocy appears to 
consist, in a greater or less degree, in a simply inipaired oi 
weakened state of tbe mental powers ; but tbis is not in* 
sanity. On the contrary, we bave seen tbat, in tbe insane, 
certain mental powers taay be in tbe bigbest state of activi- 
ty, — tbe memory recalling tbings long gone by, — tbe ima- 
gination forming brilliaut associations,— e ver y faculty in 
tbe bigbest activity except tbe power of tracing correct re- 
lations. I bave already referred to a gentleman mentioned 
by Pinel, wbo possessed during tbe puroxysm a brilliancy 
of conception and readiness of memory wbicb were not na- 
tural to bim. Anotber, mentioned by tbe same writer,wbo 
was infatnated witb tbe cbimera of perpétuai motion, con- 
structed pièces of mecbanism wbicb were the resuit of tbe 
most profound combinations, at tbe time wben be was so 
mad tbat be believed bis bead to bave been changed. A fe- 
male, mentioned, I believe, by Dr. Rush, sang witb great 
beauty and sweetiiess, wbich bbe could not do wben she wat 
sane; and a musician played, wben insane, mucb better 
tban wben be was well. 

In tbat remarkable oblitération of tbe mental faculties, 
on tbe otber band, wbicb we call idiocy, fatuity, or dimentia, 
tbére is none of the distortion of insanity. It is a simple 
torpor of tbe faculties, in tbe bigher degrees amounting to 
total insensibility to every impression ; and some remarka- 
ble facts are connected witb tbe manner in wbicb it arises 
witbout bodily disease. A man, mentioned by Pt. Rush, 
was so violentiy afiected by some losses in trade tbat be wàs 
deprived almost instantly of ail bis mental faculties. He 
did npt take notice of any tbing, not even expressing a de- 
sire for food, but merely taking it wben it was put into 
bis moutb. A servant dressed bim in the morning, and 
conducted bim to a seat in bis parler, wbere he remained 
tbe wbole day, witb bis body bent forward, and bis eyes 
fixed on tbe ûoot. In tbis state be continued nearly five 
years, and tben recovered completely and rather suddenly. 

The idiot* St^te of the faculties in insanity f Bemarkahle faiataneea. StsteofllM 
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The account wfaîch he afterward gave of his condition 
during tbU period was, that his mind was entirely lost ; 
and that it was only about two months before his final re> 
covery that he begau to hâve sensations and thoughts of 
aiiy kind. Thèse at first served only to convey fears and 
appréhensions, especially in the night-time. Of perfect 
Idiocy produced in the same manner by a moral cause an 
affecting example is given by Pinel: — Two young men, 
brothers, were carried off by the conscription, and, in the 
first action in which they were engaged, one of them was 
shot dead by the side of the other. The survivor was in- 
stantly struck with perfect idiocy. He was taken home to 
his father's house, where another brother was so aflected by 
the sight of him, that he was seized in the same manner ; 
and in this state of perfect idiocy they were both received 
into the Bicetre. I hâve formerly referred to varions exam- 
ples of this condition supervening on bodily disease. In 
«ome of them the affection was permanent ; in others it 
viras entirely recovered from. 

The most striking illustration of the varions shades of 
idiocy is derivcd from the modifications of intellectual con- 
dition observed in the crétins of the Vallais. Thèse singu- 
lar beings are usually diyided into three classes, which re- 
ceive the name of crétins, semi-cretins, and crétins of the 
third degree. The first of thèse classes, or perfect crétins, 
are in point of intellect scarcely removed above mère ani- 
mal life. Many of them cannot speak, and are only so far 
sensible of the common calls of nature as to go, when ex- 
cited by hunger, to places where they bave been accustom- 
ed to receive their food. The rest of their time is spent 
etther in basking in the sun or sitting by the fire, without 
any trace of intelligence. The next class, or semi-cretins, 
show a higher degree of intelligence ; they remember com- 
i*:on events, understand what is said to them, and express 
themselves in an intelligent manner on the most common 
subject3. They are taught to repeat prayers, but scarcply 
appear to annex any meaning to the words wliich they 
employ; and they cannot be taught to read or write, or 
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eTen to number their finc^ers. The crétins of the third de* 
grée learn to read and write, though with ver y liule under* 
standing of what they read, except on the most common 
topics. But they are acutely alive to their own interest, 
and extremely litigious. They are without prudence or 
discrétion in the direction of their afi&drs, and the régula- 
tion of their conduct ; yet obstinate, and nnwilling to be ad* 
vised. Their memory is good as to what they hâve seen 
or heard, and they learn to imitate what they hâve observ- 
ed in various arts, as inachinery, painting, sculpture, and 
architecture ; but it is mère imitation without invention* 
Some of them learn rousic in the same manner ; and others 
attempt poetry of the lowest kind, dlstinguished by mère 
rhyme. It is said that none of them can be taught arithnje* 
tic, but I do not know whether this bas been ascertained to 
be invariably true ; there is no doubt that it is a very gêne- 
rai peculiarity. 

The imbécile in other situations show characters very 
analogous to thèse. Their memory is often remarkably 
retentive ; but it appears to be merely a power of retain* 
ing facts or words in the order and connection in whîch 
they hâve been presented to them, without the capacity of 
tracing relations, and forming new associations. In this 
manner, they sometimes acquire languages, and even pro- 
cure a name for a kind of scholarship ; and they learn to 
imitate in various arts, but without invention. Their defi- 
ciency appears to be in the powers of abstracting, recombin- 
ing, and tracing relations ; consequently they are déficient 
in judgment, for which thèse processes are necessary. The 
maniac, on the other hand, seizes relations acutely, rapidly» 
and often ingeniously, but not soundly. They are only 
incidental relations, to which he is led by some train of as- 
sociation existing in bis o^n mind; but they occupy his at- 
tention in such a manner that he does not admit the consi- 
dération of other relations, or compare them with those 
^hich bave fixed themselves upon his mind. 

The States of idiocy and insanity, therefore, are clearly 
listinguished in the more complète examples of both ; but 
many instances occur in which they pass into each other, 
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and where it is dîfBcuIt to say to which of the afèctiona thc 
case 18 to be referred. l 'believe they may also be, to a cer- 
tain extent, combined ', or that thcre may be a certain dimi* 
nation of the mental powers existing'alongwith that distor- 
tion which constitùtes insanîty. They Tikewise altemate 
with one another, — ^maniacal paroxysma often leaTÎng the 
patient, in the întenrals, m a state of idiocy. A very inte- 
resting modification of another kind is mentioned by Pinel : 
Five young men were received into the Bicetre, whose in- 
tellectual faculties appoared to be really obliterated ; and 
they continued in thi» state for perîods of firom three to np- 
wards of twelve months. They were then seized with pa- 
roxysms of considérable riolence, which continued from 
fifteen to twenty-five dajr», after whîeh they aD entirely re* 
covered. 

Idiocy can seldom be the subject eîther of médical or mo- 
ral treatment ; but the peculiar characters of it often be- 
come the object of attention in courts of law, in relation to 
the competency of imbécile persons to manage their own 
affairs ; and much difficulty often occurs in tracing the line 
between competency and incompetency. S'^reral years 
ago a case occurred in Edinburgh, which excited much dis- 
cussion, and shows, in a striking manner, some of the pe- 
culiarities of this condition of the mental faculties: — A gen- 
tleman of considérable property having died intestate, his 
heir-at-law was a younger brother, who had always been 
reckoned very déficient in intellect ; and, consequently, his 
relatives now brought an action into the court of session, 
for the purpose of ënding him incompétent, and obtaining 
the authority of the court for putting him under trustées* 
In the investigation of this case, various respectable persons 
deponed that they had long known the individual, and con- 
sidered him as decidedly imbécile in his understanding, and 
incapable of managing his affairs. On the other hand, most 
respectable évidence was produced, that he had been, when 
at school, an excellent scholar in the languages, and had re 
peatedly acted as a private tutor to boys ; that he was re 
markably attentive to his own interest, and very strict in 
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making a bargain ; that he had been proposed as a candi- 
date for holy orders, and, on bis first examinatîon in tbt 
languages, bad acquitted biihself well ; but that, in tbe sub- 
séquent trials, in whicb tbe candidate is required to deliver 
a discourse, be bad been fouud incompétent. Tbe court of 
session, after long pleadings, decided tbat this individnal 
was incapable of managing bis affairs. Tbe case was tber 
appealed to tbe bouse of lords, wbere, after fartbei pro 
tracted proceedings, tbis décision was affirmed. I was \vell 
acquainted witb tbis person, and was decidedly of opinion 
tbat be was imbécile in bis intellects. Ât my suggestion 
tbe following experiment was made in tbe course of tbe in- 
Testigation. A small sum of money was given bim, witb 
directions to spend it, and présent an account of bis dis- 
bursement, witb tbe addition of tbe varions articles. He 
soon got rid of tbe mone^, but was found totally incapable 
of tbis very simple process of arithmetic, tbougb tbe sum did 
not exceed a few sbillings. Tbis individual, tben, it would 
appear, possessed tbe simple state of memoty, wbicb ena« 
bled bim to acquire languages; but was déficient in tbe 
capacity of combining, reflecting, or comparing. His total 
inability to perfonn tbe most simple process of aritbmetic 
was a prominent character in tbe case, analogous to wbat I 
bave already stated in regard to tbe crétins. In doubtful 
cases of tbe kind, I tbink tbis migbt be employed as a nega 
tive test witb advantage ; for it probably will not bë doubted 
tbat a person wbo is incapable of sucb a process is incompe 
tent to manage bis affairs. 

It is a singular fact tbat tbe imbécile are, in gênerai, ex- 
tremely attentive to tbeir own interest, and perbaps most 
eommonly cautious in tbeir proceedings. Ruinous extrava- 
gance, absurd schemes, and quixotic ideas of Hberality and 
magnificence are more alHed to insanity ; tbe former may 
become tbe dupes of otbers, but it is tbe latter wbo are most 
likely to involve and ruin tbemselves. 

Before leaving tbe subject of Insanity, tbere is a point of 
great interest whicb may be briefiy referred to. It bears, in 
a very striking manner, upon wbat may be called tbe patbo- 
logy of tbe mental powers ; but I présume not to touch 
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npon it ezcept in the slightest manner. In the language 
01 common life, we sometimes speak ofa moral insanity, in 
which a man rushes beadlong through a course of vice and 
crime, regardless of every moral restraint, of every social 
tie, and of ail conséquences, whether more immédiate or 
future. Yet, if we take the most melancholy instance of 
this kind that can be furnished by the history of human de- 
pravity, the individual may still be recognised, in regard to 
ail physical relations, as a man of a sound mind ; and.he 
may be as well qualified as other men for the détails of busi- 
ness, or eVen the investigations of science. He is correct 
in bis judgment of ail the physical relations of things ; but, 
in regard to their moral relations, every correct leeiing ap- 
pears to be obliterated. If a man, then, may thus be cor- 
rect in his judgment of ail physical relations, while he is lost 
to every moral relation, we hâve strong ground for believing 
that there is in his constitution a power distinct from rea- 
«on, but which holds the same sway over his moral powers 
that reason does among his inteilectual ; and that the influ- 
ence of this power may be weakened'or lost, while reason 
remains unimpaired. This is the moral principle, or the 
power of conscience. It bas been supposed by some to be a 
modification' of reason, but the considérations now referred 
to appear to favor the opinion of their being distinct. That 
this power should so completely lose its sway whiie reason 
remains unimpaired, is a point in the moral constitution of 
man which it does not belong to the physician to investi- 
gate. The fact is unquestionnble ; the solution is to be 
sought for in the records of eternal truth. 

IV. SPECTRAL ILLUSIONS. 

The theory of spectral illusions is closely connected with 
that of the affections treated of in the preceding parts of 
this section ; and I shall conclude this subject with a very 
brief notice of some of the most authentic facts relating t( 
them, under the folio wing heads : — 

I. False perceptions, or impressions made upon the sensés 
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only, in which the mind does not participate. Of thi« 
class there are several modifications, which hâve been re- 
ferred to under the subject of perception. 1 add in this 
place the folio wing additional exanriples : — A gentleman of 
high mental endowments, now upwards of eighty years of 
âge, of a spare habit, and enjoying uninterrupted hcahh, 
bas been for eleven years liable to almost darly visitations 
from spectral figures. They in gênerai présent human 
countenances ; the head and upper parts of the body are 
distinctly defined ; the lower parts are, for the most part, 
lost in a kind of cloud. The figures are various, but he 
recognises the same countenances repeated from time to 
time, particularly, of late years, that of an clderly woman, 
with a peculiarly arch and playful expression, and a daz- 
zViïig briiliancy of eye, who seems just ready to speak to 
him. They appear also in various dresses, such as that of 
the âge of Louis XIV. ; the costume of ancient Rome ; that 
of the modem Turks and Greeks ; but more frequently of 
late, as in the case of the female now mentioned, in an old- 
fashioned Scotlish plaid of Tartan, drawn up and brought 
forward over the head, and then crossed below the chin, as 
the plaid was worn by aged women in bis younger days. 
He can seidom recognise among the spectres any figure or 
countenance which he remembers to hâve seen ; but bis 
own face bas occasionally been presented to him, gradually 
umlergoing the change from youth to manhood, and from 
marihood to old âge. The figures appear at various times 
of thé day, bot h night and morning ; they continue before 
him for some time, and he sees them almost equally well 
with bis eyes open or shut, in fuU daylighl or in darkness. 
They are almost always of a pleasant character, and he 
seems to court their présence as a source of amusement to 
him. He finds that he can banish them by drawing bis 
hand across bis eyes, or by shutting and opening bis eye- 
lids once or twice for a second or two ; but on thèse occa- 
sions they often appear again soon after. The figures are 
sometimes of the size of life, and sometimes in miniature ; 
but they are always defined and finished with the cleamess 
and minuteness of the finest painting. They sometimes ap- 
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pear as if at a eontiderable distance, and gradually ap 
proach anti] they seem almost to touch his face ; at otkef 
times they float from aide lo aide, or disappear in aacending 
or deacending. In gênerai, the coantenance of the spectre 
is presented to him; but on some occasions he sees the 
back of the head, both of maies and females, exhibiting va- 
rious fashions of wigs and head-dresses, particularly the 
flowing, full-bottomed wig of a former âge. At the time 
when thèse visions began to appear to him, he waa in the 
habit of taking little or no wine, and this bas been his com- 
mon practice ever since ; but he finds that any addition to 
his usual qnantity of wine increases the number and viva^ 
city of the visions. Of the efiect of bodily illness he can 
give no account, except that once, when he had a cold and 
took a few drops of laudanum, the room appeared entirely 
filled with peculiarly brilliant objects, gold and silver oroa* 
ments, and precious gems ; but the spectral visions were 
either not seen or léss distinct. Another gentleman, who 
died some time ago at the âge of eighty, for several years 
before his death never sat down to table at his meals with* 
ont the impression of sitting down with a large party 
dressed in the fashion of fifty years back. This gentleman 
was hlind of one eye, and the sight of the otber was very 
imperfect ; on this account he wore over it a green shade, 
and he had often before him the image of his own counte- 
nance, as if it were reflected from the inner surface of the 
shade. A very remarkable modification of this class of illu- 
sions bas been communicated to me by Dr. Dewar of Stir- 
ling. It occurred in a lady who was quite blind, her eyes 
being also disorganized and sunk. She never walked out 
Without seeing a little old woman with a red cloak and a 
crutch, who seemed to walk before her. She had no illu* 
sions when within doors. 

IL Real dreams, though the person was not at the time 
sensible of having slept, nor consequently of having dream* 
éd. A person, under the influence of some strong mental 
impression, drops aslcep for a few seconds, perhaps with- 
out being sensible of it ; some scène or person connected 
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with the impression appears in a dream, and he starts np 
nnder the conviction that it was a spectral appearance. 1 
hâve formerly proposed a conjecture by which some of the 
most authentic stories of second sight may be referred to 
tbis principle ; otbers seem to be referable to the principles 
to be mentioned uiîder the next head. Several cases men- 
tioned by Dr. Hibbert are also clearly of the nature of 
dreams. The analogy between dreaming and spectral illu- 
sions is also beautifuily illustrated by an anecdote which I 
received lately from the gentleman to whom it occurred, an 
eminent médical friend. Having sat up late one evening, 
nnder eonsideraCble anxiety abont one of bis children, who 
was ill, he fell asleep in bis chair, and had a frightful dreanv 
in which the prominent figure was an immense baboon. He 
awoke with the fright, got up instantly, and walked to a 
table which was in the middle of the room. He was then 
quite awake and quite conscious of the articles around him; 
but close by the wall, in the end of the apartment, he dis- 
tinctly saw the baboon making the same horrible grimacer 
which he had seen in his dream ; and the spectre continiied 
visible for abont half a minute. 

in. Intense mental conceptions so strongly impressed 
npon the mind as, for the moment to be believed to bave a 
real existence. Tbis takes place when, along with the men- 
tal émotion, the individual is placed in circumstances in 
which extemal impressions are very slight; as solitude, 
faint light, and quiescence of body. It is a state closely 
bordering upon dreaming, though the vision occurs while 
the person is in the waking state. The following example 
is mentioned by Dr. Hibbert : — A gentleman was told of the 
sudden death of an old and intimate friend, and was deeply 
^afiècted by it. The impression, though partially banished by 
the business of the day, was renewed from time to time by 
eonversing on the subject with his family and other friends. 
After snpper, he went by himself to walk in a small court 
behind his bouse, which was bounded by extensive gardens. 
The sky was clear, and the night serene ; and no light was 
falling npon the court from any of the Windows. As he 
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walked down stain, he was not thinking of any thing eon* 
nected with his deceased friend ; but when he h ad proceeded 
at a slow pace about half-way across the court, the figure 
of his friend started up before him in a most distinct manner 
at the opposite angle of the court. '* He was not in his usua! 
dress, but in a coat of a différent color, which he had for 
tome months left off wearing. I could even remark a figured 
vest whii^h he had also wom about the same tinne ; also a 
colored silk handkerchief around his neck, in which I had 
used to see him in a morning ; and my powers of vision 
Beemed to beconie n)ore keen as I gazed on the phantom 
before me.*' The narrator then mentions the indescribable 
teeling which shot through his frame ; but he soon recovered • 
himself, and walked briskly up to the spot, keeping his eyes 
intently fixed upon the spectre. As he approached the spot 
it vanished, not by sinking into the earth, but seeming to 
melt insensibly into air. 

A similar example is related by a most intelligent writer 
in the Christian Observer for October, 1829 : — " An inti- 
nAte friend of my early years, and most happy in his do- 
mestic arrangements, lost his wife under the most painful 
circumstances, suddenly, just after she had apparently 
escaped from the dangers of an untoward confinement with 
her fi rst child. A few weeks after thi^ melancholy event, 
while travelling during the night on horseback, and in ail 
probabiiity thinking over his sorrows, and contrasting his 
présent cheerless prospects with the joys which so lately 
gilded the hours of his happy home, the form of his lost 
relative appeared to be presented to him at a little distance 
in advance. He stopped his horse, and contemplated the 
vision with great trépidation, till in a few seconds it va 
nished away. With in a few days of this appearance, while 
he was sitting in his solitary parîor late at night, reading by 
the light of a shaded taper, the door, he thought, opened, 
and the form of his deceased partner entered, assured him of 
her complète happiness, and enjoined him to follow her foot- 
steps." This second appearance was probably a dream ; 
the first is distinctly referable to the principles stated in the 
preceding observations. 
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An interesting case referable to this head is described by 
Sir Walter Scott, in his late work on Demonology and 
Wîtchcraft : " Not long after the death of a late iilustrious 
poet, who had filled, while living, a great station in the eye 
of the public, a literary friend, to whom the deceased had 
been weil known, was engaged during the darkening iwi- 
iight of an autumn evening in perusing one of the publica- 
tions which professed to détail the habits and opinions of 
the distinguished individual who was now no more. As the 
reader had enjoyed the intirnacy of the deceased to a con- 
sidérable degree he was deepiy interested in the publica- 
tion, which contained some particulars relating to himself 
and other friends. A visiter was sitting in the apartment, 
who was also engaged in reading. Their sitting-room 
opened into an entrance-hall rather fantastically fitted up 
with articles of armor, skins of wild animais, and the like. 
It was when laying down his book, and passing into this 
hall, through which the moon was beginning to shine, that 
the individual of whom I speak saw right before him, and 
in a standing posture, the exact représentation of his de- 
parted friend, whose recollection had been so strongly 
brought to his imagination. He stopped for a single mo- 
ment, so as to notice the wonderful accuracy with which 
fancy had impressed upon the bpdily eye the peculiarities 
of dress and posture ofthe illustrions poet. Sensible, how- 
ever, of the delusion, he felt no sentiment save that of won- 
der at the extraordinary accuracy of the resemblance, and 
stepped onwards towards the figure, which resolved itself, as 
he approached, into the yarious materials of which it was 
composed. Thèse were merely a screen occupied by great- 
coats, shawls, plaids, and such other articles as usually are 
found in a country entrance-hall." 

On this part of the subject I shall only add the following 
example, which [ bave received from Dr. Andrew Combe : 
A gentleman, a friend of his, bas in his bouse a number of 
phreuological casts, among which is particularly conspicu- 
ous a bust of Curran. A servant-girl belonging to tho. fami- 
iy, after undergoing great fatigue, awoke early one morn- 
ing, and beheld at the foot of her bed the apparition of Cur- 
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noi. He hftd the same pale and cadaveious aspect as in 
the bnst, but he was now dressed in a sailor's jacket, aad 
kis face was decorated with an immense pair of whi^kers. 
In a State of extrême terror she awoke her fellowHservant 
and asked whether she did not see the spectre. She, how- 
ever, saw nothing, and endeavored to raJly her out of her 
alarm ; but the other persisted in the reality of the appari* 
tion, which continued visible for sev«ral minutes. The 
firentleman, it appears, keeps a pleasure ya^ht, the seamen 
Lelonging to which are frequently in the honse. This» pet^ 
haps, was the origin of the sailôr's dress in which the spec 
tre appeared ; and the immense whiskers had also probal^y 
been borrowed from one of thèse occasional visiters. 

To the same principle we are probably to rtîfer the stories 
of the apparitions of murdered persons haunting the mur- 
derer, until he was driven to give himself up to justice; 
many examples of this kind are on record. Similnr effects 
hâve resulted in other situations from intense mental ex- 
citement. A gentleman, mentioned by Dr. Conolly, when 
in great danger of being wrecked in a boat on the Eddy- 
stone rocks, said he actually saw his family at the moment. 
In similar circumstances of extrême and immédiate danger, 
others hâve described the history of their past lives being 
represented to them in such a vivid manner, that at a sin- 
gle glance the whole was before them, without the power 
of banishing the impression. To this head we are also to 
refer some of the stories of second sight : namely, by sup- 
posing that they consisted of spectral illusions arising out 
of strong mental impression, andby some natural coincidencc 
fulfilled in the same manner as we hâve seen in regard to 
dreams. Many of thèse anecdotes are evidently embellish- 
ed and exaggerated ; but the foUowing I hâve received from 
a most respectable clergyman, as being to his persona' 
knowledge strictly true : In one of the Western Isles of 
Scotland, a congrégation was assembled on a Sunday morn- 
îng, and in immédiate expectation of the appearance of the 
clergyman, when a man started up, uttered a scream, and 
stood looking to the pulpit with a countenance expressive 

lu dress ? Explanation f Explanation of apparitions nf murdered persons 1 EObct 
of stronf mental excitemMt ia oUiMT ctsM ? SWriei of «ecoad «ii^ àmhgniic ■tr» 
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ef terror. As soon as he could be prevailed on to speak, he 
exclaimed, " Do you not see the minister in the pulpit, 
dressed in a shroud ?" A few minutes after this occurrence 
the clergyman appeared in his place, and conducted the 
service, apparently in his usuai health ; but in a day or 
two after was taken ill and died before the following Sunday. 

The eflfèct of opium is weli known in giving an impres- 
sion of reality to the yisfons of conception or imagination ; 
several striking cxamples of this will be found in the Con- 
fessions of an Opium-Ëater. Thèse are in gênerai allied, 
or actually amount to the delusions of delirium, but they 
are sometimes entirely of a différent nature. My respected 
friend, the la te Dr. Gregory, was accustomed to relate a 
remarkable instance which occurred to himself. He had 
gone to the north country by sea to visit a lady, a near re- 
lation, in whom he felt deeply interested, and who was in an 
advanced state of consumption. In returning from the visit, 
he had taken a moderate dose of laudanum, with the view 
of preventing sea-sickness, and was lying on a couch in the 
cabin, when the figure of the lady appeared before him in 
80 distinct a manner, that her actual présence could not 
hâve been more vivid. He was quitc awake, and fully sen- 
sible that it was a phantasm produced by the opiate, along 
with his intense mental feeling, but he was unable by any 
effort to banish th^vision. 

Some time ago i attended a gentleman aflfected with a 
painful local disease, requiring the use of large opiates, but 
which often failed in producing sleep. In one watchful 
night there passed before him a long and regular exhibition 
of characters and transactions connected with certain oc- 
currences which had been the subject of much conversation 
in Ëdinburgh some time before. The characters succeeded 
each other with ail the regularity and vividness of a theat- 
rical exhibition; he heard their conversation and long 
speeches that were occasionally made, some of which were 
in rhyme ; and he distinctly remembered, and repeated next 
day, long passages from thèse poetical effusions. He was 
quite awake, and quite sensible that the whole was a phan- 
tasm , and he remarked that when he opened his eyes the 
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vision vaoished, but instantly reappeared whencver he 
clo6ed them. 

IV. Erroneous impressions, connected wilh bodily dî»- 
ease, generally disease in the brain. Tbe illusions, in thèse 
cases, arise in a manner strictly analogous to dreaining, 
and consist of some former circumstances recalled into the 
mind, and belle vçd for the time to hâve a real and présent 
existence. The diseases in conneotion with which they 
arise are generally of an apoplecticorinflamraatory charac- 
ter, sometimes epileptlc ; and they are very fréquent in the 
afiection called delirium tremens, which is produced by a 
continued use of intoxicating liquors. Dr. Gregory used 
to mention in his lectures a gentleman liable to epileptic 
fîts, in whom the paroxysm was generally preceded by the 
appearance of an old woman in a red cloak, who seemed to 
corne up to him, and strike him on the head with her crutch; 
at that instant he fell down in the fit. It is probable that 
there was in this case a sudden attack of headache, con- 
nected with the accession of the paroxysm, and that this 
led to the vision in the same manner as bodily feelings 
give rise to dreams. One of the most singular cases on 
record of spectral illusions referable to this class, is that of 
Nicolai, a bookseller in Berlin, as described by himself, and 
quoted by Dr. Ferriar: — By strong mental émotions he 
seems to hâve been thrown into a ^te bordering upon 
mania ; and, while in this condition, was haunted con- 
stantly, while awake, for several months, by figures of men, 
women, animais, and birds. A similar case is mentioned 
by Dr. Alderston : — A man who kept a dram-shop saw a 
soldier endeavoring to force himself into his house in a me- 
nacing manner ; and, in rushing forward to prevent him, he 
was astonished to find it a phantom. He had afterward a 
succession of visions of persons long dead, and others who 
were living. This man was cured by bleeding and pur- 
gatives : and the source of his first vision was traced to 
a quarrel which he had some time before with a drunken 
soldier. A gentleman from America, who is also men- 

Eâr<9Cts of disease. Comnion character of the diseased ? Example. £zplana:ioB 
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tioned by Dr. Alderston, was seized with severe headache 
and complained of troublesome dreams ; and, at the saine 
time, had distinct visions of his wife and family, whom he 
had left in America. In the state of delirium tremens siich 
visions are common, and assume a variety of forms. I 
hâve known a patient describe distinctiy a dance of fairies 
going on in the floor of the apartment, and give a raost mi* 
nute account of their figures and dresses. 

Siiiiilar phantasms occur, in varions forms, in feb.ile dis* 
cases. A lady whom I attended some years ago on accouni 
of an inflammatory affection of the chest, awoke her hus 
band one night, at the commencement of her disorder, and 
begged him to get up instantly. She said she had distinct- 
iy seen a man enter the apartment, pass the foot of her bed, 
and go into a closet which entered from the opposite sida 
of the room. She was quite awake, and fully convinced 
of the reality of the appearance ; and, even after the closet 
was examined, it was found almost impossible to convince 
her that it was a delusion. There are numerous examples 
of this kind on record. The writer in the Christian Ob- 
server, lately referred to, mentions a lady who, during a 
severe illness, repeatedly saw her father, who resided at the 
distance of many hundred miles, come to her bedside, and, 
withdrawing the curtain, address lior in his usual voice and 
manner. A farmer, mentioned by the same writer, in re- 
turning from a market. ^vîls deeply afîocted by a most ex- 
traordinary brilliant light, which ho thought he saw upon 
the road, and by fin -ipptMrance iu the light, which he sup- 
posed to be out Savior. He was grently alarmed, and 
spurring his horsc, gulloped home ; reinaincd agitated dur- 
ing the evening ; was seized with typhus fever, then pre- 
vailing in the neighborhood, autl died iu about ten days. 
It was afterward nsccrtained that on the moruing of the day 
of the supposed vision, before he left home, he had com 
plained of headache nnd hinguor ; nnd there can be no 
doubt that the spectral appearance was conneeted with the 
commencement of the fev-er. Eutirely aualogiuis to this, 
but still more striking iu its circumslances, is a case which 
I hâve received from an emment médical frienti •. and tho 
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■ubject of it was a near relation of kis own, a lady aboul 
fifty. On returning one evening from a party, she went 
into a dark room to lay a$ide some part of hcr dress, when 
she saw distinctly before her the figure of death, as a skele* 
ton, with his arm uplifted,-and a dart in hand. He instant- 
ly aimed a blow at her with the dart, whlch seemed to 
strike her on the left side. The same night she was seize^ 
with fever, accompanied by symptoms of inflammation in 
the left side; but recovered after a severe illness. So 
Strongly was the vision impressed upon her mind, that even 
for some time after her recovery she could not pass the 
door of the room in which it occurred without discovering 
agitation ; declaring that it was there she met with her ill- 
ness. 

A highiy intelligent fr^end whom I attended several years 
ago, in a mild but very protracted fever, without delirium, 
had fréquent interviews with a spectral visiter, who present- 
ed the appearance of an old gray-headed man, of a most 
l>enignant aspect. His visits were always conducted exactly 
in the same manner : he entered the room by a door which 
was on the left hand side of the bed, passed the end of the 
bed, and seated himself on a chair on the right hand side : 
he then fixed his eyes upon the patient with an expression 
of intense interest and pity, but never spoke ; continued 
distinctly visible for some seconds, and then seemed to va- 
nish into air. His visits were sometimes repeated daily for 
several days, but sometimes he missed a day : and the ap- 
pearance continued for several weeks. The same gentle 
man on another occasion, when in perfect health, sitting in 
his parlor in the evening, saw distinctly in the corner of 
the room a female figure in a kneeling posture, who con- 
tinued visible for several seconds. 

In a lady, whose case is mentioned in the Edinburgh 
ournal of Science for April, 1830, there was an illusion 
aflècting both sight and hearing. She repeatedly heard 
her husband's voice calling to her by name, as if from an 
adjoining room ; and on one occasion saw his figure most 
distinctly, standing before the fire in the drawing-room, 
when he had left the ho use half an hour before. She went 

The apparition of askeleton. Effectupon the mind? Tlie spectral yiaiterl Gi^ 
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and Bat down within two feet of the figure, supposing it to 
be her husband, and was greatly astonished tkat he cud not 
answer when she spoke to him. The figure continued visi • 
ble for several minutes, then moved tow&rds a window at the 
farther end of the room, and there disappeared. A^few 
days after this appearance, she saw the figure of a cat lying 
on the hearth-rug ; and, on another occasion, while adjust* 
ing her hair before a mirror, late at night, she saw the coun- 
tenance of a friend, dressed in a shroud, reflected from the 
mirror, as if looking over her shoulder. This lady had 
been for sotne time in bad health, being afiected with pec« 
toral complaints, and much nervous debility. A remarka- 
ble feature of this case was the illusion of hearing; and of 
this I hâve received another example from a médical friend 
in England. A clergyman, aged fifty-six, accustomed to 
full living, was suddenly seized with vomiting, vertige, and 
ringing in bis ears, and continued in rather an alarming con- 
dition for several days. During this time, he had the sound 
in bis ears of tunes most distinctly played, and in accurate 
succession. This patient had, at the same time, a very re- 
markable condition of vision, such as I bave not heard of 
in any other case. Ail objects appeared to him inverted. 
This peculiarity continued three days, and then ceased ^a- 
dually ; — ^the objects by degrees changing their position, first 
to the horizonted, and th^n to the erect. 

y. To thèse sources of spectral illusions we are to add, 
though not connected with our présent subject, those which 
originate in pure misconception ; the imagination working 
up into a spectral illusion something which is really a very 
trivial occurrence. Of this class is an anecdote, mentîoned 
by Dr. Hibbert, of a whole ship's company being thrown 
înto the utmost state of consternation by the apparition of a 
cook who had died a few days before. He was distinctly 
seen walking ahead of the ship, with a peculiar gait, by 
which he was distinguished when alive, from having one of 
his legs shortt^ than the other. On steering the ship to- 
wards the object, it was found to be a pièce of floatinff wreck 
A story referable to the same principle is related by Dr. 
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Ferriar : — A gentleman travelling in the Hîghlands of Scot* 
land was conducted to a bedroom which was reported to be 
haunted by the spirit of a man who had there committed 
suicide. ïn the night he awoke under the influence of a 
firightfui dream, and found himself sittin^ up in.bed with a 
pistol grasped in his right hand. On Ipoking round the 
room he now discovered, by the moonlight, a corpse dressed/ 
in a shroud reared against the wall, close by the window ; 
the features of the body, and every part of the funeral ap- 
pare], being perceived distinctly. On recovering from the 
first impulse of terror» so far as to investigate the source of 
the phantom, it was found to be produced by the moonbeam? 
forming a long bright image through the broken window. 

Two esteemed frl^ds of mine, while travelling in the 
Highlands, had occasion to sleep in separate beds in one 
apartment. One of them, having awoke in the night, sav 
by the moonlight a skeleton hanging from the head of hit 
friend's bed ; every part of it being perceived in the most 
distinct manner. He instantly got up to investigate the 
source of the illusion, and found it to be produced by the 
moonbeams falling upon the drapery of the bed, which had 
been thrown back, in some unusual manner, on account of 
the beat of the weather. He returned to bed and soon fell 
asleep. But having awoke again,some time after, the ske- 
leton was still so distinctly oefore him, that he could not 
sleep without again getting up to trace the origin of the 
phantom. . Determined not to be disturbed a third time, he 
now brought down the curtain into its usual state» and the 
skeleton appeared no more. 

Thetra?eUerinUMHighlaadi. Tht appwitioii t Expianalioii of itf 
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I 

VIKW OP THE QUALITIES AND ACQXnKEMENTS WHICH CONSTI- 
TUTE A WELL BEOULATSD MIND. 

In concluding thîs outline of facts regardîng the intellec- 
tuai powers and the investigation of truth, we may take a 
slight review of what those quaiities are which constitute a 
well regulated mind, and which ougbt to be aimed at by 
those who désire either their own mental culture, or thatof 
others who are under their care. The more important tîon- 
siderations may be briefly recapitulated in the following 
manner :— -* 

I. The cultivation of a habit bf steadv and continuons 
attention ; or of properly directing the mmd to any subject 
which is before it, so as fully to contemplate its éléments 
and relations. This is necessary for the due exercise of 
every other mental process, and is the foundation of ail im- 
provement of character, both intellectual and moral. We 
shall afterward hâve occasion to remark, how often sophis- 
tical opinions and various distortions of character may be 
traced to errors in this first act of the mind, or to a misdi- 
rection and want of due régulation of the attention. There 
is, indeed, every reason to believe that the diversities in the 
power of judging, in difièrcnt individuals, are much less than 
we are apt to imagine ; and that the remarkabJe différences 
observed in the act of judging are rather to be ascribed to 
the manner in which the mind is previoi^Iy directed to the 
facts on which the judgment is afterward to be exercised. 
It is related of Sir Isaac Newton that when he was ques 
tioned respecting the mental quaiities which formed the pe 
culiarity of his character, he referred it entirely to tliepow 
er which he had acquired of continuons attention. 

Subject of Part IV 7 First qualitj f ItB importance. Evils resulting ftom a want 
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The following cfirections and cautions will very mach a^sist the pa 
vftl in acqoihng tbit intellectual habit. 

1. Attempt bat one thing at a time, and dévote your whole attentioit 
ex^Uusively to it. Many young persons continually violate this princi* 
pie. Tbey will try to stndy a Tesson, and listen to an interesting con- 
versation at the same time, boping to secure simultaneously the ad- 
Tantage of the one and the pleasure of the other. But, in fact, the 
pleasure of the conversation is destroyed by the uneasy and distract, 
tng feeling which the circumstances occasion, and the attention to the 
bc^k is of the most superficial and useless character ; so that both ob- 
jects are lost. In the same manner, a pupil engageid in some mathe- 
matical calculations will station himseli at a window, where he may 
look down on some busy scène, the animating influences of which, hie 
imagines, may cheer bis labors ; whereas, in fact, in such a case, he' 
can neither enjoy the prospect nor perform his work. 

2. Another most con^non way by which habits of inattention and 
wandering of mind are formed and fixed, is, not attempting exactiy to 
do two things, but attempting one with the mind ail the time per- 
plexed with doubt whether it ought not to be doing another. This is 
a very common source of injury.. The most minons conséquences to 
the intelleciual habits of the young, especially, often resuit from it ; 
for they seldom bave much plan or system in the arrangement of their 
time. He who acts from the impulse of the moment, must be always 
exposed to this difficulty ; for this impulse will continually fluctuate 
and vary. He will take up one book, and aûer reading a page will 
think another would be more interesting, and changing from one to the 
other will lose ail the benefit of both. Or he will be employed in study- 
ing a lesson, with his mind ail the time distracted with the question 
which he continually stops to consider, whether he shall not giye up 
his lesson and read a stoi^*, or he will read the story. with a secret con- 
viction that he ought to be studying a lesson. There cannot be prac- 
tices more destructive to présent enjoyment, or more ruinons to the ha- 
bits of the mind. 

3. Another most common cause of careless and superficial habits of 
attention is, undertaking what is not fairly within the powers of the 
individual. If a reader cannot fully understand and appreciate the 
work which he bas undertaken, he insensibly acquires the habit of 
running over it with his eye, while his mind is really occupied with 
sometliing else. He receives perhaps a few ideas, ne catches a little 
of the train of thought, bat he enters not into the spirit of the work at 
alL Thousands and thousands of books are read in this way, the 
reader taking merely what lies upon the surface, and having no idea 
that tliere is any thing below. This too is destructive to ail correct 
habits of attention. 

By thèse three précautions, viz. carefuUy confining the attention to 
the single object, which for the time being is bcfore it, — regulating 
the sélection of objects by some systematic principle, so that while wa 

First principle ? Common modes of riolating it. Conséquences ? Second princlpl« 
Common ways of riolating it? Conséquences. Third principle. GoosequencM o(y^ 
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are pursuing one study no other neglected duty ean corne m to claim 
our attention — and never undertaking what is not fairly within the 
reach of our powers, — we may soon acquire habits of con tin nous and 
steady attention, at Icast in the study of books. But in ord« r to fonn 
correct habits of attention in the highest sensé, it is not ei.ough foi 
the individual to practise on books. He mnst practise on men and 
tbings. That is, he must not only, when engaged in readii'g, attend 
lo bis books, but when out in society, and surrounded by peisons, 
and by the varions objects of life, he mnst attend to them. Thaf 
mind is as badly disciplined which loses itself in a revery when siii^ 
rounded by society, as the one which continuaUy wanders iJi search 
of amusement when its possessor is endavoring to confine it to books. 
In a wjrd, give the whole attention with a vigor and eamestness to 
the object, rohaiever it may be, which, for the time being^ is pro]>erly be- 
fore you. 

Faithful practice on thèse principles will soon give the pupil this first 
quality of a well regulated mind. 

II. Nearly connected with the former, and of equul im- 
portance, is a careful régulation and control of the succes- 
sion of our thoughts. This remarkable faculty is very much 
under the influence of cultivaiion, and on the power so ac- 
quired dépends the important habit of regular and coî»nect- 
ed thinking. It is primarily a voluntary act ; and iii the 
exercise of it in différent individuals there are the most re- 
markable différences. In some the thoughts are allowod te 
wander at large witliout any régulation, or are devoted only 
to frivolous and transient objects ; while others habititally 
exercise over them a stem control, directing them to sub- 
jects of real importance, and prosecuting thèse in a regular 
and connected manner. This important habit gains strei*gth 
by exercise, ani nothing, certainly, has a greater influence 
in giving tone and consistency to the whole character. It 
may not, indced, be going too far to assert that our condi- 
tion, in the scale both of moral and intellectual beings, is ia 
a^eat measure determined by the control which we hâve 
acquired over the succession of our thoughts, and by the 
subjects on which they are habitually exercised. 

The régulation of the thoughts is, therefore, a high con- 
ecrn , in the man who dévotes his attention to it as a study 
of suprême importance, the first great source of astonish- 
ment will be the manner in which his thoughts hâve beeii 

To whCt applicable besides the study of baok» ? General priociple ¥ Second quaK 
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occupted ÎD muiT an hour and many a day that has passed 
uver him. The leading objects to which the thoughts may 
bc directed, arc rcferable to three classes. (1.) The ordi- 
nary engagements of life, or matters of business, with which 
«>Yery man is occupied in one degree or another ; includinff 
concems of domestic arrangement, personal comfort, and 
necessary récréation. £ach of thèse deserves a certain dé- 
florée of attention, but this requires to be strictly guided by 
its real and relative importance ; and it is entirely unwor- 
thv of a Sound and re^lated mind to hâve the attention 
•olely or chiefly occupied with matters of personal comfort, 
or of trivial importance, calculated merely to afibrd amuse- 
ment for the passing hour. (2.) Visions of the imagination 
built up by the mind itself when it has nothing better to oc- 
cupv it. The mind cannot be idle, and when it is not oc- 
cupied by subjects of a useful kind, it will find a resource 
in those which are frivolous or hurtful, — in mère visions, 
waking dreams, or fictions, in which the mind wanders from 
scène to scène, unrestrained by reason, probability or truth. 
No habit can be more opposed to a healthy condition of the 
mental powers ; and none ought to be more carefully guard» 
ed against by evei^ one who would cultivate the high ac- 
quirement of a wen regulated mind. (3.) Entirely oppos- 
ed to the latter of thèse modes, and distinct also in a'great 
measure from the former, is the habit of following out a con- 
nected chain of thoughts on subjects of importance and of 
truth, whenever the mind is disengaged from the proper and 
necessary attention to the ordinary transactions of life. The 
particular subjects to which the thoughts are directed in 
cultivating this habit, will vary in différent individuals ; but 
the considération of the relative value of them does not be- 
long to our présent subject. The purpose of thèse obser- 
vations is simply to impress the value of thât régulation of 
the thoughts by which they can always find an occupation 
of interest and importance distinct from the ordinary trans- 
actions of life, or the mère pursuit of frivolous engage- 
ments ; and also totally distinct from that destructive habit 
by which the mind is allowed to r«in to waste amid visions 
and fictions unworthy of a waking man. 

ClMtification of the objecuof tbooght? Firaiclaasf Its proper imporUmre f 8t* 
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In acqniring tliis second quality of a well regulated mind, there are 
several ways in which the pupil may practise. It wiU of course be 
understood ihat this head refers to the employment of the thoughls 
when they arc at liberty, as when the individual is walking, or sitting 
alone, or engaged in those emplo3rments which do not necessarily oc- 
cupy the mmd. The foHowing are some oï the methods by which the 
mind can be in such cases uselully employed. 

1. Reviewing, and fixing in the memory, what has been read, or 
leamed^in any other way. You hâve been engaged, we will imagine, 
in a bock of travels ; now you can call up to mind the scènes described 
there. Commence the journey with the traveller in imagination, anew, 
and go regularly forward, callmg up to mind as fully as possible ail the 
adventures and incidents which the book described. The same may be 
done with any other work. 

2. Pnrsuing a connected train of thonght on some useful subjed 
selected for this purpose. You take, for instance, for your subject, 
" Common instances of Insincerity," and making a logeai division of 
it, you consider one head at a time, regularly examinmg it in ail its 
bearings and relations, as if you were gping to write a treatise upon 
the subject. You first think, perhaps, of insincere professions for the 
sake of dviUty^ — cali to mind as many cases as you can, and arrange 
and classify them. In the next place you tiUce cases of fiedse appear- 
ances assumed from vanity, and pursue this in the same way. Thus 
the whole subject may be eiplored, and reduced to order and system in 
your own mind. The subjects which may in this way be examined 
are innumerable. 

3. Systematic and attentive observation. In this case, the thoughts 
are not engaged in reviewing past attainments, or in exploring a sub- 
ject of reflection, but in examining with interest and care visible ob- 
jects around. If riding through a new country he may study its geo- 
graphical features, or the pursuits and occupations of its inhabitants. 
If taking an evening walk, he can examine with care the plants or 
flowers he sees, or, by conversation with the varions individuals he 
may meet with, increase his knowledge of human character and ac- 
tion. He may thus draw off his thoughts irom the field of mère reflec- 
tion, and apply them, with active interest, to the objects or the scène 

hrough which he moves. He may, if he chooses to regulate in some 
legree thèse studies, sélect some class of. objects to examin.^, or 
some point towards which his observations shall tend. For example, 
when rambling in the fields, he may employ himself in finding as 
many proofs of contrivancf. jis he can in the works of nature, and to 
this point direc: ail his inqûiries and observations on his walk, whe 
ther he looks at an insect or a plant; or the form and structure ol 
ahil. 

Such arc the varions ways by which solitary thought may be regn 
lated. Reviewing past studies ; reflecting systematically on some new 

Wars in which «he thooghta may be emplojred. First mode. Example f Seconl 
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•abject ; ané tHe seientiilc and active examination of nature. It miist 
not be understood, however, tbat the writer recommends that every 
boor of reflectiim or solitude shoold be rigidly devoted to such purposes. 
There rnnst be recreationf which such exercises will not anbrd; for 
tboaghtj goided by thèse principles, will be study^ and in the case of the 
yonng, it wâl be study of the severest kind. it is, bowever, an effort 
which mnst be often made, or the mind will never acquire the faÛ 
command of itt powers. 

m. The caltiyatîon of an active, inquiring state of mind 
which seeks for information from every source that comea 
within its reacE, whether in readinf, conversation, or per* 
Bonai oheervation. With this state of mental activity ought 
to be closely connected attention to the authenticity of 
facts 80 received ; avoiding the two extrêmes of credulity 
ftnd scepticism. 

rV. The habit of correct association ; that is, Connecting 
facts in the mind according to their true relations, and to the 
manner in which they tend to illustrate each other. This, 
as we hâve formerly seen, is one of the principal means of 
improving-the memory ; particularly of the kind of memory 
which is an essential quality of a cultivated mind ; namely, 
that which is founded not upon incidental connections, but 
on true and important relations. Nearly allied to this is 
the habit of renection, or of tracing carefully the relations 
of facts, and the conclusions and principles which arise out 
of them. It is in this manner, as was formerly mentioned, 
that the philosophical mind often traces remarkable rela- 
tions, and deduces important conclusions; while to the 
common understanding the facts appear to be very remote, 
or entirely unconnect^ 

It is very important that the ptipil should understand distinctly and 
precisely what is meant by this "correct association,** Let us suppose 
a case. It may perhaps seem rather trivial, but no other one will fuUy 
lUustrate the case. Suppose you are riding in the stage with a sea 
captain, who wears a white hat. The conversation tums on the sub 
ject of the form of ships. You tell him you should suppose that they 
would make their way inore easily through the water if they were 
made narrow across the bows or forwaxd part, and gradually increas 

RacrMtkm tometimei nacassarj. TUrd qnalHj ? Foorth qoalHy ? Correct SMod 
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ing towards the stera, so as to force open the water likc a wedge. He 
tells you that this is found by expenence to be a bad construction, 
for on this plan the friction of the water is great along the whoie side, 
whereas by making the ship broad near the bows, and gradually ta- 
pering towards the stem, it opens a suflicient passage through lh« 
vater at once, and the friction along the sides is relieved. In rther 
words, that it is more important to avoid friction along the sides, 
thin résistance at the bows. He tells you also that the Creator h^ 
tocmed nshes, and ail animais who are intended to move in water, on 
chis principle. 

Now aÛer hearing such a conversation as this, a person of well 
disciplined mind will pause a moment, and connect thèse facts with 
his other knowledge on the same subjects — that is, the construc- 
tion of ships, — the résistance of fluids, — and the admirable mechanisro 
of the Creator's works. And he will esta blish this connection so 
firmly, that when at a future time any of thèse subjects corne up in 
conversation, this information will come up too ; and tbus ail hi? 
knowledge on such subjects, from whatever sources derived, will 
form one connecied and harmonious whole. On the other hand, the 
person whose mind is undisciplined and unregulated, will perhaps 
hâve this knowledge associated in his mind with no other idea than 
that he wa^ riding in a stage when he heard it,. or that his infonnant 
wore a white hat. Perhaps he would not think of the subjeci agam, 
until he meels, some weeks after, a gentleman in the streeî, wearing 
a white hat, the sight of which may remind him of his fellow-travel- 
ler, and the conversation about the construction of ships. Thou- 
sands of individuals hâve ttieir ideas grounded on such principles as 
thèse. 

Such is the différence between correct scientific association, and that 
which is mereîy accidentai and trivial. And a moment's reflection 
\ill show the reader the immense superioriiy^of the former, for ail the 
purposes for which knowledge is to be used. We must of course learn 
facts and principles at varions times, and under every possible variety 
of circumstances. But though they cannot in ail cases be acquired 
in order, they may be put in order as soon as they are acquired. 
Every truth, as scon as it is possessed, must be carried to its proper 
place in the intellectual store-house, or else ail will soon be inextricable 
eonfusion. 

V. A careful sélection of the subjects to which the nnind 
ought to be directed. Thèse are, in some respects, différent 
in différent persons, according to their situations in lifc 
but there are certain objects of attention which are pecu 
liarly adapted to each individual, and there are some which 
are equally interesting to ail. In regard to the latter, an 
appropriate degree of attention is the part of every wise 

Facts stated hj the captain ? Proper mode of aasociating and romemberiiig theM 
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man; în regard to the former, a proper sélection is the 
foundatton o( excellence. One individual may waste hii 
powers in that desultory application of thém which leads to 
an imperfect acquaintance with a varicty of subjects; while 
another allows his life to steai over him in iistless inactivity, 
or application to trifling pursuits. It is equally melancholy 
to see high powers devoted to unworthy objects; such as 
the contests of party on matters involving no important 
principle, or the subtleties of sophistical controversy. For 
rising to eminence in any inteilectuai pursuit, there is not 
a rule of more essential importance than that of doing one 
thing at a time ; avoiding distracting and desnltory occu- 
pations ; and keepin^ a leading object habîtualiy before the 
mind, as one in which it can at al] times find an interesting 
resource when necessary a vocations allow the thoughts to 
recur to it. A subject which is cultivated in this manner, 
not by regular periods of study merely, but as an habituai 
object of thought, rises up and expands before the mind in 
a manner which is altogether astonishing. If along with 
this )iabit there be cultivated the practice of constantly 
writing such views as arise, we perhaps describe that state 
of mental discipline by which talents of a very modeYate 
order may be applied in a conspicuous and usefuî manner to 
any subject to which they are devoted. Such writing need 
not be made at first with any great attention to method, but 
merely put aside for future considération ; and in this man- 
ner the différent departments of a subject will develop and 
arrange themselves as they advance in a manner equally 
pleasing and wonderful. 

VI. A due régulation and proper control of the imagi- 
nation ; that is, restricting its range to objects which har- 
monize with truth, and are adapted to the real state of 
things with which the individual is or may be connected. 
We hâve seen how much the character is influenced by this 
exercise of the mind ; that it may be turned to purposes of 
the greatest moment, both in the pursuits of science^ and in 
the cultivation of benevolence and virtue ; but that, on the 

Fréquent waste of inteilectuai powers. Essential principle f Effects of it f Wrftr 
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other hand, it may be so employed as to debase both tha 
moral and intellectual character. 

VIL The cultîvation oî calm and correct judgment — ap- 
plicable alike to the formation of opinions, and the régu- 
lation of conduct^ This is founded, as we hâve seen, upon 
the habit of directing the attention distinctly and fi^teadily 
to ail the facts and considérations bearing upon a subject 
and it consists in contemplating them in their true relations, 
and assigning to each the degree of importance of which it 
is worthy. This mental habit tends to guard us against 
forming conclusions either with listless inattention to the 
views by which we ought vto be influenced, or with atten- 
tion directed to some of thèse, while we neglect others of 
equal or greater importance. It is, therefore, opposed to 
the influence of préjudice and passion, — to the formation of 
sophistical opinions, — to party spirit, — and to every pro- 
pen^ity which leads to the adoption of principles on any 
other ground than calm and candid examination, guided by 
sincère désire to discover the truth. In the purely physical 
sciences, distorted opinions are seldom met with, or make 
little impression, because they are brought to the test of 
experiment, and thus their fallacy is exposed. But it is 
otherwise în those departments which do not admit of this 
remedy. Sophisms and partial déductions are, accordingly, 
met with in medicine, political economy, and metaphysics ; 
and too often in the still higher subjects of morals and reli- 
gion. In the economy of the human mind, it is indeed 
impossible to observe a more remarkable phenomenon than 
the manner in which a man who, in the ordinary afïàirs of 
life, shows the gênerai characters of a sound understand- 
ing, can thus resign himself to the influence of an opinion 
founded upon partial examination. He brings ingeniously 
to the support of his dogma every fact and argument that 
an posskbly be turned to its defence ; and explains away 
or overlooks every thing that tends to a diflèrent conclu- 
sion ; while he appears anxious to convince others, and 
really seems to hâve persuaded himself, that he is engaged 
m an honest investigation of truth. This propensity gains 

Serenth quality ? Correct Judgment Founded on what? EffectsofHf Oppoied 
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«irep gth by indulgence, and the mind, which has yielded to 
it8 influence, advances from one pretended discoTcry to 
another, — ^mistaking ita own fancies for the sound conclu- 
sions of the understanding, until it either settles down into 
some monstrous sophism, or perhaps eoncludes by doubting 
of every thing. 

The manner in which the most extrayagant opinions ar 
maintained by persons who give way to this abuse of their 

Î>owers of reasoning, is scarcely more remarkable than the 
àcility with which they often find zealous prosélytes. It 
is, indeed, diflicult to trace the principles by which various 
individuals are influenced in thus surrenderihg their assent, 
with little examination, often on subjects of the highest im- 
portance. In some it would appear to arise from the mère 
pleasure of mental excitement ; in others, from the love of 
singularity, and the désire of appearing wiser than their 
neighbors ; while, in not a few, the will evidently takes the 
lead in the mental process, and opinions are seized upon 
with avidity, and embraced as truth, which recommend 
themselves to previouslv existing inclinations of the heart. 
But whatever may be we explanation, the influence of the 
principle is most extensive; and sentiments of the most 
opposite kînds may often be traced to the facility with 
which the human mind receives opinions which bave been 
presented to it by some extrinsic influence. This influence 
may be of various kinds. It may be the power of party, 
or the persuasion of a plausible and persevering individuaî ; 
it may be the supposed infallibility of a particular system , 
it may be the mère empire of fashion, or the pretensions of 
a false philosophy. The particular resuit, also, may difler, 
according as one or other of thèse causes may be in opéra- 
tion. But the intellectual condition is the same ; and the 
distortion of character which arises out of it, whether bigot- 
ry. superstition, or scepticism, may be traced to a similar 
process; namely, to an influence which directs the mind 
upon some other principle than a candid investigation of 
truth. In a similar manner we may perhaps account for 
the facts, that the lowest superstition and the most daring 

C!onsequencM ? Influence of such powers on other minds ? Causes ofthii 7 Yarioai 
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•cepticism frequently pass into eack other ; and that the 
most remarkable examples of both are often met with in the 
trame situations, namely, those in which the human mind m 
restrained from firee and candid inquiry. On the othev 
hand, it would appear that the universal toleration, and ftd] 
liberty of conscience, which characterize a firee and enlighl* 
ened country, are calculated to préserve from the two ex- 
trêmes of superstition and scepticism. In other situations, 
it is striking to remark how often those who revolt from 
the errprs of a false faith take refuge in infidelity. 

The mental qualîties which ha^e been referred to in the 
preceding observations, constituting an active, attentive, 
and reflecting mind, should be carefully cuhivated by ail 
who désire their own mental improvement. The man who 
has cultivated them with adéquate care, habitually exer- 
cises a process of mind which is equally a source of im- 
provement and of refîned énjoyment. Does a subject occur 
to him, either in conversation or refiection, in which he 
feels that his knowledge is déficient, he commences, without 
delay, an eager pursuit of the necessary information. In 

grosecuting any inquiry, whether by reading or observation, 
is attention is acutely alive to the authenticity of facts, 
the validity of arguments, the accuracy of processes of in- 
vestigation, principles which are illustrated by the facts and 
conclusions deduced from them, the character of observers, 
the style of writers ; and thus, ail the circumstances which 
come before him are made acutely and individually the 
objects of attention and refiection. Such a man acquires a 
confidence in his own powers and resources to which those 
are strangers who hâve not cultivated this kind of mental 
discipline. The intellectual condition arising out of it is 
applicable alike to every situation in which a man can be 
placed, whether the affairs of ordinary life, the pursuits of 
science, or those higher inquiries and relations which con 
cern him as a moral being. 

In the affairs of ordinary life, this mental habit constitutes 
what we call an intelligent thinking man, whose attention 
is alive to ail that is passing before him, who thinks acutely 

Remedjr ¥ Effbcts of cultivating thèse qu&Iitiee ? On the individual'e own chUM 
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and eagerly on his own conduct and that of <4liefs, and 
18 constaatly deriving useful information and subjects of 
reflection firom occurrencas which, by tbe listlees mînd, ara 
passed by and forgotten. This habit îb not necessarily con- 
nected with aequired knowledge, orwith what iscommoniy 
called intellect liai cultivation ; but is often met with, in a 
high degree, in persons whose direct attainments are of a 
very Itmited kind. It is the foundation of caution and 
prudence in the afiaira of life, and may perhaps be consider- 
ed as the baaia of that quality, of more value to its possea- 
aor than any of the aciencea, w^ich is commonly called 
aound good sensé. It ia theorigin, also, of what we call 
présence of mind, or a readineaa in adapting resourcea to 
circumatancea. A man of thia character, in whatever emer- 

fency he happena to be placed, forma a prompt, clear, and 
efined judgment of wnatever conduct or expédient the 
aituation requirea, and acta with promptitude upon his dé- 
cision. In both thèse respecta he differs equally from the 
listlesa inactivity of one description of men, and the rash, 
haatv, and inconsiderate conduct of another. He difiers 
not lésa from characters of a third class, who, though they 
may be correct in their judgment of what ought to be donc, 
arrive at their décision or act upon it too slowly for the 
circumstancea, and consequently are said, according to a 
common proverb, to be wise behind time. The listless and 
torpid character, indeed, may^ occasionally be excited by 
emergencies to a degree of mental act i vit y which is not 
natural to him ; and this is, in many instances, the source 
of a readiness of conception and a promptitude in action 
which the individual jdoes not exhibit in ordinary circum- 
atances. 

In the pursuits of science thèse mental qualities constittrte 
observing and inventive genius, two conditions of mind 
which lie at the foundation of ail philosophical emînence. 
By observing genius I mean that habit of mind by which 
the philosopher not only acquirea truths relating to any sub- 
jects, but arranges and generalizes them in such a raanner 
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as to show how they yîeld conclusions whieh escape the 
mère collector of facts. He likewise analyzes phenomena, 
and thus traces important relations among facts which, to 
the common mind, appear very remote and dissiniilar. I 
hâve formerly illustrated this by the manner in which 
Newton traced a relation between the fall of an apple from 
a tree, and those great principles which regulate the moye- 
ments of the heaveniy bodies. By inventive genitu^ again, 
I mean that active, inquiring state of mind, which not only 
deduces, in this manner, principles from facts when they 
are before it, but which grasps after principles by eager 
anticipation, and thcn makes its own conjectures the guides 
to observation or experiment. This habit of mind is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the expérimentai sciences ; and in thèse, 
imleed, it ma y be considered as Ûte source of the most im- 
portant discoveriés. It leads a man not only to observe 
and connect the facts, but to go in search of them, and to 
draw them, as it were, out of that concealment in which 
they escape the ordinary observer. In doing so, he takes 
for his guides certain conjectures or assumptions which 
bave arisen out of his own intense contemplation of the 
subject. Thèse may be as often false as true; but if found 
false, they are instantly abandoned ; and by such a course 
of active inquiry he at length arrives at the development of 
truth. From him are to be expected discoveriés which 
élude the observation, not of the vulgar alone, but even of 
the philosopher who, without cultivating this habit of inven- 
tion, is satisfied with tracing the relations of facts as they 
happen to be brought before him by the slower course of 
testimony or occasional observation. The man who only 
amuses himself with conjectures, and resta satisfied in them 
without proof, is the mère visionary or speculatist, who 
injures every subject to which his spéculations are directed. 
In the concerns which relate to man as a moral being, 
this active, inquiring, and reflecting habit ofmind isnot less 
applicable than in matters oT minor interest. The man 
who cultivâtes it directs his attention intensely and eagerly 
to the great truths which belong to his moral condition, 
seeks to estimate distinctiy his relation to them, and to feej 
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tfaeir influeiice upon hU moral principles. This constitates 
the diftthietioii between the individuai who merely professes 
a particular ereed, and him who examines it till he makes it 
a matter of underetanding and conriction, and then takes 
ils principles as the rule of his émotions, and the guide of 
his conduct. Such a man also contemplâtes in the same 
manner his relations to otfaer men ; questions himself rigidly 
regarding the duties which belong to his situation, and his 
own obs^-anee of them. He contemplâtes others with a 
kind of Personal interest, enters into their wants and feelings, 
and participâtes la their distresses. In ail his relations, 
whether of justice, benevolence, or frlendship, he acts not 
Qroro mère incidental impulse, but upon clear and steady 
principles. In this course of action many may go along 
with him when the requirements of the individuai case are 
pointed out and impressed upon them ; but that in which 
the mass of mankind are wanting, is the state of mental ac- 
tivity which easily contemplâtes its varions duties and rela« 
tiens, and thus fînds its way to the line of conduct appro 
priate to the importance of each of them. 

VIIL For a well regulated understanding, and particularly 
for the application oi it to inquiries of the hi^hest import, 
there is indispensably necessary a sound condition of the 
moral feelings. This important subject belongs properiy 
to another department of mental science ; but we hâve seen 
its extensive influence on the due exercise of the intellectual 
powers; and it is impossible to lose sight of the place 
which it holds in the gênerai harmony of the mental func- 
tions required for constituting that condition, of greater 
value than any earthly good, which Is strictly to be called 
a well regulated mind. This high attainment consista not 
in any cultivation, however great, of the intellectual pow- 
ers ; but requires also a corresponding and harmonious cul- 
ture of tlft bene volent affections and moral feelings ; a due 
régulation of the passions, émotions, and desires ; and ^ fuU 
recognisance of the suprême authority of conscience over 
the whole intellectual and moral System. Gold and cou 
Iracted, indeed» is that view of man which regards his ut. 

Important diacinction in regard to the adoption of moral and religious principle) 
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derstandîng alone; and barren is that system, however 
wide its range, which rests in the mère attainment of truth. 
The highest state of man consists in his purity as a moral 
being ; and in the habituai culture and full opération of 
those principles by which he looks forth to other scènes and 
other times. Among thèse are desires and longings which 
nought in earthly science can satisfy ; which soar beyond 
the sphère of sensible things, and find no object worthy of 
their capacities until, in humble adoration, they rest in the 
contemplation of God. Truths then burst upon the mind 
which seem to rise before it in a progressive séries, each 
presenting characters of new and mightier import. The 
most aspiring understanding, awed by the view, feels the 
inadequacy of its utmost powers ; yet the mind of the hum- 
ble inquirer gains strength as it advances. There is now 
felt, in a pecuhar manner, the influence of that healthy con- 
dition of the moral feeiings which leads a man not to be 
afraid of the truth. For, on this subject, we are never to 
lose sight of the remarkable principle of our nature formerly 
referred to, by which a man cornes to reason himself into 
the beiief of what he wishes to be true ; and shuts his mind 
against, or even arrives at an actual disbelief of, truths 
which he fears to encounter. It is striking, also, to remark 
how closely the philosophy of human nature harmonizes 
with the déclarations of the sacred writings ; where this 
condition of mind is traced to its true source, in the corrup- 
tion of the moral feeiings, and is likewise shown to involve 
a high degree of guilt, in that rejection of truth which is 
its natural éonsequence : " This is the condemnation, that 
light is come into the world, and men loved darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds were evil. For every one 
that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the 
light, -lest his deeds should be reproved. But he that doeth 
truth cometh to the light, that his deeds may be made 
manifest, that they are wrought in God." 

This condition of mind présents a subject of intense inte- 
rest to every one who would study his own mental condi- 
tion, either as an intellectual or a moral being. In each in- 
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dÎTidnal instanee, it may be traced to a particular course of 
thought and oi conduct, by which tbe mind went gradually 
more and more astray (jrom trutb and from yirtue. In this 
progress, eacb single step waa feit to be a voluntary aet ; 
ont tbe influence of tbe wbole, after a certain period, is to 
distort tbe judgment, and deaden tbe moral feelings on tbe 
great questions of trutb and rectitude. Of tbis remarkable 
j^enomenon in tbe economv of man, tbe expkmation is be- 
yond tbe reaeb of our faculties ; but tbe facts are unques- 
tionable, and tbe practical lesson to be derived from tbem is 
of deep and serious import. Tbe first volition by wbicb tbe 
mind consciously wanders from trutb, or tbe moral feelings 
go astray from virtue, mav impart a morbid influence wbicb 
sball perpetuate itself and gain strengtb in future volitions, 
until tbe resuit sball be to poison tbe wbole intellectual and 
moral system. Tbus, in tbe wondrous scbeme of séquen- 
ces wbicb bas been establisbed in tbe economy of tbe bu- 
man beart, one volition may impart a cbaracter to tbe fu- 
ture man, — tbe first downward step may be fatal. 

Every candid observer of bumui nature must feel tbis 
statement to be consistent witb trutb ; and, by a simple and 
legitimate step of reasoning, a principle of tbe greatest 
iaterest aeems to arise out of it. Wben tbis Iosb of Imrmony 
among tbe mental faculties bas attained a certain degree, 
we do not perçoive any power in tbe mind itself capable of 
correctiog tbe disorder wbicb bas been introdueed ii^o tbe 
moral system. Eitber, tberefore, tbe evil is irrémédiable 
and bopeless, or we must look for an influence from witbout 
tbe mind, wbicb may aflbrd an adéquate remedy. We are 
tbtts led to discover die adaptation and tbe probability of 
tbe provisions of tbe Gbriistian révélation, wbere an influ- 
ence is indeed disclosed to us capable of restoring tbe bar- 
mony wbicb bas been destroyed, and of ratsinsf man «new 
to lie Sound and4iealtby condition of a moral beîng. We 
cannot perceive any improbability, tha* tbe Being wbo ori- 
ginally framed tbe wondrous fabric, may tbus bold înter- 
course witb it, aud provide a remedy for its moral disorders ; 
aad tbus a statement, sucb as buman reason never coold 
■ 1 I ii i i I , ■ Il, ■< 
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have mnticipated, cornes to us invested with arery élément 
of credibility and of truth. 

The Sound exercise of the understanding, therefore, is 
closeiy connected with the important habit of looking with- 
/^m; or of rigidly investigating our inteilectual and moral 
condition. This leads us to inquire what opinions we havf 
formed, and upon what grounds we have formed them 
what have been our leoding pursuits, whether thèse have 
been gukled by a sound considération of their real value, 
or whether important objects of attention h^ve been lightly 
passed over, or entirely neglected. It leads us further to 
contemplate our moral condition, our desires, attachments, 
and antipathies ; the government of the imagination, and 
the regimen of the heart ; what is the habituai current of 
our thoughts ; and whether we exercise over them that con- 
trol which indicates alike inteilectual vigor and moral pu- 
rity. It leads us to review our conduct, with its principles 
and motives, and'to compare the whole with the great 
standards of truth and rectitude. This investigation is the 
part of every wise man. Without it, an individnal may 
make the greatest attainments in science, may learn to 
measure the earth, and to trace the course of the stars, 
while he is entirely wanting in. that higher department, 
the knowledge of himself. 

On thèse important subjects, I would more partieularly 
address myself to that interesting class for whom this work 
is more partieularly intended, the younger members of the 
médical profession. The considérations which have been 
submitted to them, while they appear to carry the authority 
of truth, are applicable at once to their scientific investiga- 
tions, and to those great inquiries, equally interesting to 
men of çvery degree, which relate to the principles of moral 
and religious beUef. On thèse subjects, a sound condition 
of mind will lead them to think and jud^ for themselves 
with a care and seriousness adapted to the solemn import 
of the inquiry, and without being influenced by the dogmas 
of those who, with little examination, présume to décide 
with confidence on matters of eternal moment. Of tlic 
modifications of that distortion of character which bas com 

8e!f-eiiminatkm necMsarr. What impUed in M OptiUoiM tod punuita. Feellnflft 
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inonly receited the name of cant, tue cant o( hypocrây has 
been said to be the worst ; but there is another which ntay 
Cairly be placed by its side, and that is the cant of infidelity, 
the nflectation of scoffîng at saered things by men who 
hâve never examined the subject, or never with an attention 
in any degree adéquate to its momentous importance. A 
well regulated mind must at once perceive that this is alike 
unworthy of sound sensé and sound philosophy. If we re- 
quire the authority of names, we need only to be reminded, 
that truths which received the cordial assent of Boy le and 
Newton, of Haller and Boerhaave, are at least deserving of 
grave and deliberate examination. But we may dismiss 
Buch an appeal as this ; for nothing more is wanted to chal- 
lenge the utmost seriousness of every candid inquirer, tl^an 
the solemn nature of the inquiry itself. The médical ob- 
server« in an especial manner, has facts at ail times before 
him, which are in the highest degree calculated to fîx his 
deep and serious attention. In the structure and economy 
of the human body he has proofs, such as no other branch 
of natural science can furnish, of the power and wisdom of 
the Ëternal One. Let him resi^ his mind to the influence 
of theie proofs, and learn to rise in humble adoration to 
the Almighty Being of whom they witness ; and, familial 
as he is with liuman sufiering and death, let him learn to 
estimate the value of those truths which hâve power to heal 
the broken heart, and to cheer the bed of death with the 
prospect of Immortality. 

lM»VUj, Dktiofuiahed «drocatet of Qurktianity 1 Higher «rideace of U ? Oon- 
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